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The history of trade unionism in Sweden ultimately goes back 
to the first efforts to obtain industrial freedom in 1846. It was 
not, however, until 1880 that a large number of unions were 
formed. The work of federating these unions proceeded from 
about 1890 onwards, with the result that some controversy arose . 
as to whe ther the principle of the craft or the industry should 
prevail in organisation. The problem has not been entirely 
solved, but an important scheme was drawn up in 1912 by a Com- 
mittee of the National Federation of Swedish Trade Unions. This 
scheme, based on the industrial principle, has been in part carried 
out, though it has met with some resistance. Thus, in spite of 
the incomplete homogeneity in the structure of the movement, a 
tendency towards reorganisation on industrial lines is traceable. 
At the head of the whole movement is the National Federation of 
Swedish Trade Unions. A demand for decentralisation has led 
to the formation also of an opposition organisation, the Central 
Organisation of Swedish Workers. 

The relations between trade unionism and the Socialist move- 
ment in Sweden has always been close; these relations have gone 
through several phases, and, though there is now no longer any 
absolutely formal connection, continue very friendly in spite of 
some efforts made from the Syndicalist and Communist side to 
obtain a more complete dissociation. 


existed only in the form of handicrafts, was organised on a 
system resembling that of the German guilds. Employers 
combined to form masters’ companies with the co-operation and 
under the supervision of the authorities, while the workers united 
in journeymen’s companies or fraternities under the control not 
only of the authorities but also of the masters. The foundation of 
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the system was laid as far back as the fourteenth century, and for 
three hundred years the masters’ companies flourished, and under 
their care the journeymen’s fraternities. 

The monopoly system to which the guilds gave rise finally 
produced a reaction which, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth century, took the 
form of a series of fiscal measures intended to remove restrictions 
on the carrying on of different trades. The chief feature of pre- 
{ vailing social conditions was the increased difficulty experienced 
it by the workers in earning their livelihood in trades to which they 
i had been arprenticed ; this slowly but surely wore away the very 
centre of the whole system of guilds, and when in 1846 the system 
was abolished it had already practically ceased to work. 

The old-time handicrafts had ‘long felt the disadvantageous 
effects of competition from factory industry both at home and 
abroad. The introduction of industrial freedom proclaimed in 
1846 and established by a Statutory Order of 1864 made their posi- 
tion even worse, and the first to suffer from the disadvantages of 
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that industrial freedom were the workers in these trades. In 
spite of all defects, the old journeymen’s companies had provided 
them with a certain amount of protection. They were now 
practically without it, abandoned to the effects of competition 
between the employers and stricken by economic conditions. 
Apart from the fact that the journeymen’s companies in certain 
trades were transformed into sickness and funeral benefit funds, 
all organised co-operation between the workers ceased with the 
abolition of the guild system and the introduction of industrial 
freedom. 

The serious results of this situation are illustrated by a state- 
ment made in 1840 by an economist who demanded “ a new 
social organisation of industry and labour ” for the purpose of 
“ setting bounds to the otherwise inevitable increase in pauperism, 
proletarianisation, and demoralisation, and, by securing the live- 
lihood of the worker and his family, of counteracting that dan- 
gerous anti-social feeling among the working classes” which in 
England and France “had revealed itself as an almost permanent 
conspiracy against the community and the institution of proper- 
ty” (1). This writter pointed to the trade union movement in 
England as a “bulwark against the arbitrariness and self-interest 
of capitalists”, yet he was clearly far from imagining that the 
new social organisation he desired for his own country would be 
built on the basis of such a movement. 

As a general rule, the workers had little interest in that or simi- 
lar movements abroad. They submitted to their hard fate and only 
gradually began to realise the need for co-operation on the basis 
of trade unionism. Unsatisfactory social conditions had no doubt 
led to earlier collective manifestations among the workers in 
certain trades and in individual cases, but the workers were not 
represented by any form of trade union organisation. In 1863, 
for instance, the dockers of Hialsingborg had conducted a short 
strike without any kind of organisation behind them. According 
to an official investigation undertaken in 1901, about ten similar 
strikes took place during the ‘sixties. The number of strikes 
during the ’seventies was about 45, and only in a very few instan- 
ces were the workers represented by trade organisations. Thus 
in 1873 the workers in Stockholm bakeries struck in order to 
obtain certain alleviations in night work, but they were not back- 
ed by a trade union in the modern sense of the term but by a 
so-called society of journeymen, the chief object of which was to 
provide sickness and funeral benefit. The first strike led by a 
trade union in Sweden is considered to be the strike of tinsmiths, 
which took place in Stockholm in 1883. 

In some quarters attempts are made to place the origins of the 
Swedish trade union movement as far back as 1846, the year 
of the formation of the Stockholm Typographical Association 


(*) Om Vigten och betydelsen af slojder och manufakturer {ér en samhdlle 
= to ‘ on and Value of Handicraft and Manufacture in a Community). 
ockholm, 1840. 
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(Typografiska féreningen), which claims and is generally con- 
sidered to be Sweden’s first trade union. The point is, however, 
disputable, for the Association was originally nothing but a copy 
of the journeymen’s company, which existed in the trade during 
the guild period, and was very little different from the sickness 
and funeral benefit funds which took the place of the journeymen’s 
companies in other trades. The duties of the Association were to 
care for the “profit and entertainment” of their members and 
“reform the dissolute lives led by typographers at that time”. 
Above all, the Association was to enable its members “by reading 
and other methods of intellectual education to render themselves 
worthy of the art exercised daily by the members of the society, 
an art which was of such high importance in the service of infor- 
mation”. It was not until the end of the ‘eighties and the begin- 
ning of the ’ nineties that this Association acquired the character- 
istics of a modern trade union. 

The next oldest Swedish trade union, the Union of Stockholm 
Bookbinders (Bokbinderiarbetareféreningen), was formed in 1872. 
This organisation, too, devoted itself at first mainly to the enter- 
tainment of its members and also acted as a sickness and funeral 
benefit fund. It retained this character until the end of the cen- 
tury, and only then entered on the usual activities of a trade union. 
Among the other trade unions founded in the ° seventies reference 
may be made to the Association of Hatters of Stockholm (Hattma- 
karnes férening) (1874) and the Union of Uuholsterers of Stock- 
holm (Tapetserarefackféreningen) (1876). In other trades a 
beginning was made with the foundation of unions in the ° eigh- 
ties and ‘nineties. During this period the principle of trade 
unionism gained most ground in the old handicraft trades. 

Outside the working classes, however, there had long been con- 
siderable interest in the so-called labour question. Among the 
chief exponents of such interest were various persons of intellec- 
tual standing, the most important of whom was a physician, Anton 
Nystrém by name. Workers’ societies, formed chiefly for the 
purpose of promoting the intellectual education of the workers, 
had been founded as far back as the ’ sixties by members of the 
middle classes and the most intellectually active workers. The 
influence of these societies was fairly important during the 
* seventies and ‘eighties. They arranged periodical labour con- 
ferences at which current social questions were discussed. These 
workers’ societies and labour conferences were of importance to 
the trade union movement in so far as the more active workers 
were there able to acquire the practical knowledge needed for 
organising unions and the impulse towards liberalism which 
gradually gave the modern labour movement its particular outlook. 

In this connection, reference should also be made to the so- 
called “ring ” movement organised in the ‘eighties. The move- 
ment originated with a wholesale spirits merchant named L. O. 
Smith, whose scheme was to organise a body to be entitled ‘ The 
Workers’ Ring’. Among other aims, this organisation was “to 
work for fair and good relations between employers and workers, 
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so that strikes could be avoided by a spirit of accomodation 
on both sides’. It was also to aim at bringing down the cost of 
living of the workers on co-operative lines. The members were 
thus “to combine and rent houses jointly so as to bring down the 
rent, meeting the rent charges regularly as their wages are paid”. 
The society was to promote thrift by opposing the widespread 
system of buying on credit and by opening savings-banks. In 
his capacity as a dealer in spirits, the originator of the movement 
was greatly interested in the temperance question and the taxation 
of spirits, and among the items of his programme for the move- 
ment he included the following absurd provision: “The mem- 
bers in Stockholm should agree never to drink bottled beer but 
only draught, as the price would thereby be diminished by 
half”. Strange to relate, this movement aroused considerable 
interest for some years, in some respects to the detriment of the 
trade union movement. Its ultimate failure was not least due to 
the fact that it was opposed by those members in the labour move- 
ment who were trying to win labour over for Socialism. 


EARLY HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


The general labour conferences referred to in the previous sec- 
tion gave an impulse towards the consolidation of the trade union 
movement in trade federations covering the whole country. 
Already in 1886 one of these conferences had drawn up principles 
= a for the trade union movement. These principles 
stated : 


Organisations shall include both men and women workers in the same 


e. 

A trade union shall be formed in every place where there are at least 
ten workers carrying on the same trade. 

These unions shall be brought into touch with similar unions in all 
other parts of the country and preferably also with corresponding unions 
abroad, so that a united whole may be achieved. 

Funds shall be established for common local and international needs. 


The trade unions were able to exercise a certain amount of 
influence at this conference, and even the Socialist section of the 
movement was represented, among others by the present Premier, 
Hjalmar Branting. 

Some months later the first Scandinavian Labour Congress was 
held, at which the Socialists were predominant. This congress 
recommended the consolidation of the trade union movement in 
“centralised trade federations ”. The first trade union federation, 
the Swedish Federation of Typographers (Svenska Typograffér- 
bundet), was formed on 7 to 10 July 1886 and started work on 
1 January 1887. On 10 October 1886 the subordinate employees of 
the Post Office formed a federation entitled Sweden’s Postal Ser- 
vants (Sveriges Postbetjénte), later called the Swedish Postmen’s 
Federation (Svenska Postmannaférbundet). Similar organisa- 
tions came into being in certain trades during the ’ eighties, but 
consolidation did not become general until the following decade, 
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largely because the work of organisation in many trades had 
scarcely begun before then or was limited to a few districts only. 
The trade union federations formed in the ’ eighties and ’ nineties 
were the following. 


‘ 


Federations formed between 1880 and 1890 


Date of Official 
formation ember- 


Federations 


T raphers 7 July 1886 355 

8 Oct. 1886 75 
Painters 2 Oct. 1887 800 
: Iron and metal workers 1 June 1888 _5b1 
Shoemakers 10 Sept. 1888 366 

Woodworkers 26 June 1889 886 

Tailors 16 Aug. 1889 405 


Federations formed between 1890 and 1900 


Date of Official 
formation 


Federations 


Tobacco workers 5 June 1890 1,062 
Glovers 12 Oct. 1890 115 
Bricklayers 14 Déc. 1890 629 
Tile makers 4 Jan. 1891 240 
General and factory workers 1 Nov. 1891 419 
Coopers 15 Jan. 1892 85 
Bookbinders 18 Mar. 1893 356 
Tinsmiths 30 July 1893 125 
Moulders 28 Dec. 1893 389 
Saddlers and upholsterers 2 Sept. 1894 70 
Miners 12 Oct. 1895 600 
Bakers and confectioners 25 July 1896 430 
Kopemakers 1 Apr. 1897 100 
Transport workers 18 Apr. 1897 2,570 
Stonemasons 80 May 1897 1,480 
Sawmill and avepiat workers 7 June 1897 1,183 
Chemical workers 19 Dec. 1897 275 
Leather workers 1 Mar. 18¥8 275 
Glass workers 4 Déc. 1898 300 
Textile workers 5 Apr. 1898 500 
Pastrycooks 1 Jan. 1899 150 
Brewers 22 Jan. 1899 1,121 
Tramwaymen 25 Féb. 1899 450 
Railwaymen 17 May 1899 500 


Customs officials 28 July 1899 49 


Thus by the end of the century 32 federations in all had been 
formed. As appears from the above list, with a few exceptions, 
consolidation had been effected in the old handicraft trades. The 
obvious reason for this is that support for the principles of trade 
| unionism was found mainly among artisans. Trade unionism 
had only been accepted among the factory workers in a few cases, 
and was in the main unknown in agriculture and forestry ; but 
even in the industries where it bore fruit it was chiefly the skilled 
workers who laid the foundation for the federations. Thus the 
trade unions which formed, for instance, the Iron and Metal Work- 
ers’ Federation (Jérn- och metallarbetareférbundet) consisted lar- 
gely of moulders, tinsmiths, file cutters, and plumbers ; the uns- 
killed workers in the metal industry only began to organise 
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themselves towards the end of the century, and then, as a rule, 
they joined the Federation of General and Factory Workers (Grov- 
och fabriksarbetarejérbundet). At about the same time the 
moulders and the tinsmiths separated from the metal workers and 
formed their federation on narrow craft lines. 

The foundation of the General and Factory Workers’ Federa- 
tion was laid by unskilled workers in the building industry — build- 
ers’ labourers, navvies, quarry workers — and by corresponding 
classes of workers in certain factory trades. Thus the first mem- 
bership list of this federation includes a union of felt hat factory 
workers and a sugar factory workers’ union, but it also includes 
a union of woodyard workers and a union of millers. Unskilled 
workers outside the factories were mainly combined in the Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation (Transportarbetareférbundet), which 
consisted chiefly of dockers. As its name indicates, this union 
wished to unite all kinds of transport workers, and therefore also 
seamen, coachmen, etc., and, in addition, tried to win over ware- 
housemen, woodyard workers, coal depét workers, and similar 
groups who could not strictly be regarded as engaged in trans- 
port. 

The only federations of an industrial character at that time 
were the Federation of Sawmill and Woodyard Workers (Sdgverks- 
och brédgardsarbetareférbundet), which after a few years emphas- 
ised this character by taking the name Federation of Workers in 
the Sawmill Industry (Sdgverksindustriarbetareférbundet), and 
the Textile Workers’ Federation (Teztilarbetarejérbundet}, and 
presumably, the Chemical Industry Workers’ Federation 
(Kemisk-tekniska arbetareférbundet). The latter organisation, 
however, soon became a mixture of industrial unions and pure 
craft unions. In 1905 it absorbed the Federation of Leather Work- 
ers and in 1907 the Federation of Glovers. Shortly after, it cover- 
ed furriers as well. In 1905 its name was changed to the Chemi- 
cal, Technical, Mill and Leather Workers’ Federation, and two 
years later it was called The Amalgamated Federations (De /fére- 
nade férbunden). 

The list of the federations formed in the ’ nineties shows a ten- 
dency to specialise. It is significant that the pastrycooks were 
not content to join the Federation of Bakers and Confectioners 
(Bageri- och konditoriarbetareférbundet), but formed a federation 
of their own. This body did not last long, but was absorbed by 
the Federation of Bakers and Confectioners in 1904. The tendency 
towards specialisation became even more marked at the beginning 
of the next century. Thus, in addition to the Federation of Glov- 
ers, a Federation of Women Glove Stitchers was formed. Sec- 
tions of workers left the Transport Workers’ Federation and for- 
med the Federations of Engineers and Firemen (Maskinist- och 
eldareférbundet), of Seamen and Firemen (Sjémans- och eldarefér- 
bundet) in 1903, and of Carters and Warehousemen (Varuutkérare- 
och handels arbetareférbundet) in 1906. The electrical trade 
unions affiliated to the Iron and Metal Workers’ Federation 
formed the Federation of Electrical Workers (Elektriska arbetare- 
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jérbundet) in 1906, and a Federation of Engine Drivers (Lokomo- 
tivmannaférbundet) was formed in 1908 by the side of the Rail- 
waymen’s Federation (Jdérnvdgsmannaférbundet). In 1910 the 
Municipal Employees’ Federation (Kommunalarbetareférbundet) 
was formed by members of the General and Factory Workers” 
Federation, and this was joined by the tramwaymen after the 
dissolution of the Tramwaymen’s Federation following the 
general strike of 1909. 

The tendency towards specialisation was, however, counter 
acted by opposite activities in others organisations. A certain 
number of examples have already been mentioned. In addition, 
the General and Factory Workers’ Federation absorbed the Federa- 
tion of Glass Workers in 1902 and the Chimneysweeps’ Federa- 
tion formed in 1900. ‘The Ropemakers’ Federation amalgamated 
with the Textile Workers in 1906, and the Cork Workers’ Federa- 
tion formed in 1901 joined the Brewers’ Federation (Brygyeriar- 
betareférbundet) in 1909. 

The following were the federations formed in the first ten 


years of the century. 


Date of 
Federations formation 


Gilders and glaziers 
Chimneysweeps 

Engineers and firemen 

Cork workers 

Telegraph and telephone workers 
Women’s trade unions 

Seamen and firemen 

Hatters 

Lithographers 

Butchers and pork butchers 
Decorators 

Hairdressers’ assistants 

Carters and warehousemen 
Electrical workers 

Engine drivers 

Asylum attendants 

Agricultural workers 
Agricultural and forestry workers 
Municipal employees . 1910 


As already stated, some of these federations themselves amal- 
gamated with each other after a short time. The Women’s Trade 
Union Federation was dissolved in 1909, most of its members 
joining the Tailors’ Federation (Skrddderiarbetareférbundet). 
The Agricultural and Forestry Workers’ Federation was dissolved 


after only a year’s working. 


INDUSTRIAL VERSUS CRAFT UNIONISM 


As early as 1890 the trade union movement had been affected 
to such an extent by the general progress of industrial develop- 
ment that many of the old crafts had lost their character of handi- 
crafts. The boundaries between the crafts had become more and 
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more blurred, owing to the technical advances of machinery and 
the consequent specialisation of labour. In shoemaking, for 
instance, there had been a complete revolution to the detriment 
of handicraft. This industrial development continued even more 
rapidly in the new century. 

Moreover, the trade unions, in their capacity as mouthpiece 
for the workers, had to deal more and more with companies 
instead of with individua] employers ; and organisations of the 
employers, formed either on the basis of craft or industry, 
gradually sprang up in order to counteract the workers’ unions. 
In the engineering industry the foundation of an employers’ 
organisation was laid already in 1896, when a local association 
was formed in Géteborg. The extension of this association to 
the whole of the engineering industry was hastened by the 
political general strike declared by the Social Democratic Party 
in the spring of 1902. ‘I'he Swedish Engineering Association 
(Sveriges verkstadsférening) was formed on 7 June of that year, 
followed by corresponding organisations for manufacturing 
industry and the building industry, namely, the Swedish Employ- 
ers’ Federation (Svenska arbetsgivareféreningen) formed on 17 
September 1902, and the Central Employers’ Federation (Centrala 
ar betsgivareférbundet). 

When, in 1905, the Swedish Engineering Association acted for 
the employers in concluding a collective agreement for the 
engineering industry — the first national agreement that had ever 
been concluded for engineering — there were no less than four 
trade union federations representing the workers, namely, the 
Iron and Metal Workers’ Federation, the Moulders’ Federation 
(Gjutareférbundet), the Woodworkers’ Federation (Tréarbetare- 
férbundet), and the General and Factory Workers’ Federation. 
When, three years later, the agreement was renewed, there were 
yet another four federations representing the workers, namely, 
the Federations of Tinsmiths (Bleck- och platslagareférbundet), 
of Painters (Maleriarbetareférbundet), of Bricklayers (Murarefér- 
bundet) and of Transport Workers. This made it clear to many 
trade unionists that so divided a representation of labour could 
scarcely prove advantageous. It was difficult to handle and need- 
lessly costly, besides which it involved the risk that one federation 
might follow quite a different course from the others, making 
their work difficult, and even dragging them into adventurous and 
costly disputes in support of its special demands which might 
scarcely be of interest to the majority of workers. The craft 
point of view was, however, still so predominant in 1906 as regards 
the organisation of the trade union movement that even in the 
engineering industry a strict adherence to division by crafts was 
advocated. One of the leaders of the Iron and Metal Workers’ 
Federation thus declared at the congress of the Federation of 
Trade Unions (Landsorganisationen i Sverige) (2), held in 1906: 
“The principle has been and should always be that each worker 
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should belong to the union covering his trade. In order to 
maintain this principle, we iron workers have moved that the 
federations shall not be organised as industrial federations. We 
should retain the forms of organisation we have developed, and 
should therefore not speak of industrial federations in our con- 
stitution but only of trade federations”. The congress supported 
this declaration and approved the following definition : “A trade 
union federation is defined as an organisation including the 
workers in a trade throughout the country ”. 

Within three years, however, there had been a complete change 
of opinion. In 1909 the Iron and Metal Workers’ Federation had 
become the most ardent advocate of the principle of industrial 
unions. It demanded that the congress of the National Federa- 
tion should express itself in favour of industrial unions, which 
were defined as “covering all the workers in an industry”. 
Similar demands were put forward iu many other resolutions. 
The executive of the Nationa] Federation, the National Secretariat, 
also recommended “a gradual transition to pure and simple indust- 
rial unions, . . . instructing the National Secretariat and the 
executives of the federations to promote the absorption of smaller 
groups in an industry into the federation with the largest member- 
ship”. The congress of the National Federation adopted the 
recommendation of the Secretariat, and instructed a committee 
to undertake an investigation of the question before the next 
congress. 

The committee on starting its work found that very few federa- 
tions at that time, the end of 1908, had attained any substantial 
membership. Only six federations, the General and Factory 
Workers’ Federation, the Iron and Metal Workers, the Railway- 
men, the Workers in the Sawmill Industry, the Transport 
Workers, and the Woodworkers, had a membership exceeding 
10,000. These six federation combined had over 60 per cent. of 
the total membership (221,181) of the 41 existing federations. 
Many of the others had only a very insignificant membership. 
The largest organisation was the General and Factory Workers’ 
Federation, to which almost a fifth of all organised workers 
belonged ; it was a mixed craft and industrial federation, having 
a total membership of 43,922. About 22,000 of the members were 
general workers, namely, unskilled workers in the building 
industry, municipal employees, and workers employed on road 
and canal construction ; the number of factory workers was about 
16,300 and included skilled iron workers, woodworkers, brick- 
layers, electricians, etc.; there were 1,755 glass factory workers, 
many of whom were skilled. The federation also included about 
1,000 coal miners and potters, a certain number of warehousemen, 
chimneysweeps, etc. The Amalgamated Federations and the 
Transport Workers’ Unions were also very mixed collections. The 
first of these was still composed of workers in the chemical 
industries, together with millers, leather workers, potters, 
glovers, furriers, etc. The Transport Workers Federation included, 
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in addition to dockers, carters, timberyard workers, building 
labourers, scavengers, firemen, and warehousemen. 

Examples of strictly craft unions were found in the federations 
of Tinsmiths, Moulders, Hatters (Hattarbetareférbundet), Litho- 
graphers (Litografférbundet), Bricklayers, Painters, Coopers 
(T'unnbinderiarbetareférbundet), Typographers (Typografférbun- 
det). 

The number of industrial unions (as distinct from industrial 
federations) was not great. Strictly speaking, only the Federa- 
tions of Brewers, Workers in the Sawmill Industry, and Tobacco 
Workers (Tobaksarbetarejérbundet) could be regarded as such. 

The outcome of the work of the investigation committee was 
laid before the 1912 congress of the National Federation. The 
committee submitted a detailed proposal for the reorganisation 
of the trade union movement on the lines of industrial unionism. 
It did not, however, advocate that this reorganisation should be 
immediate, but recommended that the congress should emphasise 
its decision of 1909 as to a gradual transition to industrial unions, 
the guiding principles to be followed being that the federations 
should include all workers engaged in one and the same industry, 
that their sphere of activity should be adapted to the sphere of 
application of collective agreements, and that for reasons of 
expediency certain small and closely related industries should be 
united to form single federations. These principles were 
approved by the congress, as well as the organisation scheme 
drafted by the committee. The craft unions, on the other hand, 
raised objections to the scheme, and in order to meet their 
criticisms the congress declared that no violence should be done 
to “federations which had hitherto acted independently”, and 
that the independence of no federation should be declared unjusti- 
fied as long as the majority of the members considered that an 
amalgamation with, or absorption into, a given industrial federa- 
tion would have a detrimental] effect on their interests. 

The committee’s reorganisation scheme involved the reduction 
of the 41 existing federations to 22 industrial federations, the 
largest of which would be the Metal Workers’ Federation and 
would include all workers capable of organisation in the engineer- 
ing and iron foundry industries. On the basis of the 1908 figures 
the membership of this new federation would constitute 16.4 per 
cent. of the total membership of all unions. The nucleus of the 
federation would be formed by the Iron and Metal Workers’ 
Federation. The Moulders’ Federation would be dissolved, its 
members joining the new industrial federation, while the 
members of the Tinsmiths’ Federation, the Painters’ Federation, 
and others who were employed in engineering and iron works 
would also be transferred to it. Reorganisation on the industrial 
basis was likely to fall with particular heaviness on the General 
and Factory Workers’ Federation. This organisation was to be 
formed into a general factory workers’ federation for “workers 
employed at chemical, technical and other factories who cannot 
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be assigned to special industrial federations, and general workers 
who should not be attached to any other industrial federation ”. 
Thus the General and Factory Workers’ Federation would have 
to resign part of their membership to new federations of workers 
in the building industry, in the building materials industry, in 
the paper industry, and in road and canal construction, so that 
instead of being the largest federation it would only come sixth 
in order of membership. 

Under this scheme most of the craft unions would have had 
to be dissolved. But the cautious utterances of the congress of 
the Confederation of Trade Unions in 1912 bear witness that the 
craft point of view was still very much to the fore when the 
decision as to organisation was adopted, and the slowness with 
which the decision is being carried into effect shows that such 
an attitude still predominates very widely. Most of the craft 
federations which should have disappeared in accordance with 
the decision are still in existence and might even be said to be 
more vigorous than ever. The Moulders’ Federation, for instance, 
has been so strong an adherent of the craft point of view that it 
was decided to admit unskilled foundry workers (helpers) to mem- 
bership ; until then these workers had been referred to the Iron 
and Metal Workers’ Federation and the General and Factory 
Workers’ Federation. Recent statements show very clearly that 
the moulders have no inclination to join the Metal Workers’ 
Federation. Similar statements have been made in connection 
with other typical craft unions, the Bricklayers’ and the Painters’ 
Federations, which ought, on the principles of industrial union- 
ism, to have been absorbed in the Building Workers’ Federation. 

The principles of industrial unionism are accepted with much 
greater enthusiasm by engineering and factory workers. By 
now the Metal Workers’ Federation (Metallindustriarbetarefér- 
bundet) presumably covers most of the unskilled workers employed 
in engineering and iron works. (But attempts to transfer skilled 
workers employed in these industries but belonging to various 
craft unions have failed ; this is, for instance, the case with wood 
patternmakers who belong to the Woodworkers’ Federation, 
tinsmiths, painters, electricians, moulders and others). Certain 
members of the General and Factory Workers’ Federation, together 
with members of the Sawmill Workers’ Federation, have formed 
a Paper Workers’ Federation, and others have formed a Road 
and Canal Construction Workers’ Federation. Schemes have 
also been put forward for creating federations of workers in the 
building materials industry, of match factory workers, and sugar 
factory workers from among the membership of the General 
and Factory Workers, but hitherto these schemes have not been 
approved by the majority of the workers employed in the indust- 
ries in question. 

On the other hand, in opposition to the reorganisation scheme 
adopted in 1912, certain small special unions have been formed. 
Thus the machine minders in the paper industry and the loom 
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repairers in the textile industry have each formed their special 
federations. Two local agricultural federations appeared side 
by side with the Agricultural Workers’ Federation (Upplands 
lantarbetareférbundet and Mellersta Sveriges skogs- och lantar- 
betareférbund). The Federation of Seamen and Firemen ceased 
to exist and was succeeded by the Seamen’s Union (Sjémansunio- 
nen), the Firemen’s Union (Eldareunionen), the Association of 
Ships’ Stewards (Stewartféreningen), the Association of Women 
Employed at Sea (Féreningen fér sjéfarande kvinnor), and the 
_ Federation of Workers Employed in Inland and Coast Navigation 
(Svenska insj6é- och skdgardsjlotians férbund). 

Again in opposition to the 1912 reorganisation scheme has been 
the formation of a Federation of Workers in the Food Industries. 
(Livsmedelsarbetareférbundet) by the amalgamation of the Federa- 
tion of Bakers and Confectioners and the Federation of Butchers. 
The object of this Federation is to combine all groups of workers 
employed in food industries, such as millers, yeast factory work- 
ers, and so on. 

There is thus little homogeneity in the structure of the 
Swedish trade union movement. It is, however, undoubtedly 
developing in the direction of industrial unionism. The last 
congress of the National Federation, held from 28 August to 4 
September 1922, adopted a resolution put forward by the Metal 
Workers’ Federation which will unquestionably hasten develop- 
ment in this direction. In accordance with the resolution, 
reorganisation in conformity with the principles of industrial 
unionism must be effected by 31 December 1925 at latest. Pre- 
sumably the 1912 organisation scheme will have to be modified 
in certain respects, and it is possible that, as a transition measure 
and in order to take into account the psychological factors and 
actual conditions in the craft unions, only federations or cartels 
of related unions will be formed, retaining the organic indep- 
endence of the federations. It is quite possible that the problem 
will be solved in this way, for instance, in the building industry (8). 
In any case, the bricklayers and the painters’ federations will 
not be inclined to be absorbed immediately in an industrial 
federation. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SWEDISH T'RADE UNIONS 


-The federations are composed of trade unions, whose sphere 
of activity is limited either by craft or industry. In certain cases, 
when they are organised by industry, they have been subjected 
to other kinds of subdivision, either into workshop clubs or 
sections — workshop clubs, for instance, in the Metal Workers’ 
Federation, and sections in the Federations of General and Factory 


(*) A referendum was taken in the Woodworkers’ Union at the end of 
1922 on the question of dividing up the Union into two unions, one for building 
wood-workers and one for wood-workers in factories and workshops. The 
majority were in favour of the proposal, and the division will take place shortly. 
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Workers and Transport Workers ; or else they have been com- 
bined in local organisations. In the building industry it even 
happens that the local branches of different craft unions are 
sxombined in a general organisation. These local organisations 
iave not very great powers, their main activities being confined 
to agitation and propaganda. The same applies to the district 
trade union organisations formed in certain districts by the local 
branches of different federations, which are only fitted into the 
general system very loosely. They are chiefly regarded as local 
branches of the National Federation. They are not allowed to . 
interfere in “the activities and rights of the federations”, but 
must exclusively devote themselves to the more general work of 
agitation and information, in addition to which they must pay 
special attention to helping the unemployed. 


TABLE I. MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF SWEDISH TRADE UNIONS, 30 JUNE 1922 


Number Membership 


Federation of local 
branches Women 


Woodworkers 243 

Tinsmiths 4 49 

Workers in the sawmill in- 
dustry 

Painters 

Tailors 98 

Shoemakers and _ leather 
workers 

Tobacco workers 

Workers in food industries 

Brewers 

General and factory workers 

Coopers 

Moulders 

The Amalgamated Federa- 
tions 

Bricklayers 

Stoneworkers 

Miners 

Saddlers and upholsterers 

Bookbinders 

Road and canal construction 
workers 

Transport workers 

Municipal employees 

Tilemakers 

Warehousemen 

Hatters 

Lithographers 

Hairdressers’ assistants 

Metal workers 

Insurance clerks 

ypographers 

workers and timber 
floaters ' 

Paper workers 

Railwaymen 
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Total 
| 
| 2, 
9, 
A, 
30, 
1 2,057 
1 714 12,012 
; 1 928 15,383 
4 516 
1,390 6,275 
296 414 
760 760 
529 37 566 
| 57,606 1,955 59,561 
189 34 223 
2,309 2,309 
6,358 AAI 6,794 
3,707 3,707 
17,107 17,661 
35,700 457 36,157 
Total 3,119 268,708 25,527 294, 230 
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The National Federation of Swedish Trade Unions was formed 
as the central organ of the whole trade union movement. Its 
foundation was laid at the Scandinavian Labour Congress held in 
Stockholm in 1897 and at the congress of the Social Democratic Party 
of the same year. It was constituted on 5 to 8 August 1898. It is 
of the nature of a reinsurance and defensive organisation. On 
30 June last it consisted of the following 33 federations. 

Under the constitution in its present form, membership of the 
National Federation of Swedish Trade Unions is open to every 
federation “consisting of workers employed in one or more closely 
related industries (industrial unions), trades or crafts (craft 
unions), and associations without access to unions of the above 
description ”. The condition of membership is, of course, that the 
unions or associations “recognise the objects of the National 
Confederation ” and are prepared to abide by its constitution. A 
further condition has also been established, that the federation 
shall levy a minimum subscription, the amount of which is to 
be fixed by the congress of the Federation. This minimum was 
raised by the last congress (1922) from 15.60 kronor for so-called 
full members and 7.80 for half members (*) per annum to 23.40 
kronor and 13.00 kronor respectively. The reason for establishing 
a minimum rate of subscription lay in the need for making the 
federations as far as possible economically independent as regards 
lock-out and strike risks. Some of the federations had suffered 
from the inclination to work with very small membership fees, 
so that if they happened to be involved in extensive or prolonged 
strikes or lock-outs they were far too much compelled to rely 
on the help of other federations in a better economic position. It 
is probable that this regulation has in some cases deterred federa- 
tions from joining the National Federation. This applies especially 
to organisations of civil servants, for whom there is no risk of lock- 
out and scarcely any risk of strikes. Thus the important Federa- 
tion of Railwaymen only joined the National Federation this 
year (1922). The discussions concerning affiliation in this federa- 
tion had largely turned on the question of minimum subscription, 
although it may not alone have heen responsible for the previous 
refusal to join the Confederation. In the Postmen’s Federation, 
however, this factor is probably still of decisive importance. From 
another point of view organisations sometimes keep outside the 
National Federation because of the risk of being involved in extra 
expenditure in the event of very extensive and prolonged lock-outs 
affecting the National Federation. 

Other federations have not obtained membership on account 
of the decision of the congress of the Confederation as to 
the need for reorganisation on the basis of industrial union- 
ism. This was, for instance, the case with the electrical workers, 
who, it is felt, should join the Metal Workers’ Federation, the 
Federation of Machine Minders in the Paper Industry, and similar 
special bodies. A union for the civilian workers in the army, 


_ (*) Half members are mainly women and minors. 
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formed a few years ago, was directly refused membership by 
the congress of the National Federation for the reason that it 
could not be fitted into the system of organisation advocated by 
the congress. 

There exist, therefore, a certain member of organisations out- 
side the National Federation which either do not consider them- 
selves able to belong to it for economic or other reasons, or do 
not satisfy the requirements of the congress of the National Feder- 
ation from the point of view of organisation. 


Number 
of Branches 
‘Textile workers 96 
Agricultural workers 298 
Postmen 47 
Hotel and restaurant workers 26 
Prison officials 35 
Customs officials (*) 


Federation 


The second category is made up as follows: - 


Federation of 
Electrical workers 
Civilian workers in the army 
Gardeners 
Railway clerks 
Engine drivers 
Asylum attendants 
Asylum employees 
Power-house employees in state asylums 
Seamen 
New Association of Shop Stewards 
Association of Women employed at Sea 
Workers employed in inland and coast navigation 
Decorators 
Engineers, firemen, and repairers 
Chimneysweeps 
Watchmakers 
Telegraph and telephone employees 
Telegraph foremen and repairers 
‘Telegraph messengers, operators, etc. 
Women telephone operators 
Wireless telegraphists 
Machine minders 
Agricultural workers of Uppland 
Loom repairers 
Police 


There are thus some thirty trade unions of workers or of 
salaried employees in subordinate positions. The above list does 
not claim to be complete, and there may be even more such organ- 
isations, although they have probably not been in existence very 
long. An approximate estimate for such organisations gives 
a total membership of 80,000 distributed over more than a 
thousand local unions. The most important of these independent 
unions are the Textile Workers’ Federation (15,580) and the 


(®) No information. 
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3,415 
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4,022 
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Agricultural Workers’ Federation (11,956), both of which for- 
merly belonged to the National Federation, the Postmen’s Federa- 
tion (3,800), the Federation of Telegraph and Telephone Workers 
(4,022), the Federation of Hotel and Restaurant Workers (Hotell- 
och restaurangpersonalférbundet) (3,415) formed in 1918, the 
Federation of Customs Officials (Tullmannajérbundet) (member- 
ship not exactly ascertainable), the Electrical Workers’ Federation 
(Elektriska arbetareférbundet) (4,658) formed in 1907, the Engine 
Drivers’ Federation (5,100), and the Seamen’s Union (3,000). The 
amalgamation of the latter with the Firemen’s Union, which is 
affiliated to the National Federation, has already been proposed 
and will probably take place fairly soon. 


ORGANISATION OF INTELLECTUAL WORKERS 


Hitherto attention has been exclusively given to branches of 
the trade union movement covering organisations of manual 
workers and workers of similar standing. During the last ten 
years trade union activity has begun in certain intellectual occupa- 
tions. Here the principles of trade unionism have been gaining 
ground, especially during the economic depression caused by the 
world war and its consequences. As yet, however, trade union 
organisation in the professions is in a very initial stage. The 
greatest degree of organisation has been reached by journalists, 
dispensing chemists, and actors. The organisations of the two 
first-mentioned professions have taken part in negotiations for 
collective agreements. The Society of Journalists (Jowrnalistfér- 
eningen), to which journalists of all the political parties belong, 
made provision in its constitution in 1919 for securing strike pay 
for its members ; it is not known how far similar provisions are 
in force, for instance, for dispensing chemists and actors. A ten- 
dency towards trade union action has lately appeared among bank 
and office clerks and state and municipal employees. Various 
groups of persons in higher positions in industry and shipping 
already belong to organisations of more or less trade union 
character. There are thus in existence two general unions for 
foremen. In shipping there is an association of ships’ masters 
covering the whole country and a ships’ engineers’ union. 


EXTENT OF ‘TRADE UNION ORGANISATION 


There are no reliable statistical data for determining the extent 
of organisation in different branches of industry. It is probable 
that the majority of manual workers in industry and trade are 
now organised, but in agriculture, shipping, and commerce the 
number of organised workers constitutes only a small percentage 
of the total number employed. Some light on the subject may be 
thrown by official statistics on collective agreements. According 
to these, the number of workers at the end of 1920 who were 
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affected by collective agreements was 424,366. The estimated 
number of organised workers at that date was 402,896 of whom 
280,029 belonged to the National Federation of Swedish Trade 
Unions, The actual number of workers is, however, much greater 
than that given by the collective agreement figures. If the two 
sets of figures are compared, the following results are obtained 
for industry, for which alone reliable statistics are available. 


TABLE II. EXTENT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AMONG SWEDISH 
WORKERS IN 1920 


Workers covered by 

collective agreements 

Number of 34 Dece: 41920 
workers 


Percentage 
Number of number 
employed 


Mining and metal 
Earth and stone 
Timber and wood (excluding forestry) 
ory and printing 
0 


Textile and clothing 
Leather, hair, and rubber 
Chemical 


SEERESES 


The information we have given indicates that, although the 
Swedish trade union movement has not reached the wished for 
degree of homogeneity as regards structure, it is actively adapting 
itself to changing economic and industrial conditions. The disper- 
sion of forces appears mainly in branches of industry where the 
work of organisation was only seriously begun during the last 
ten years. It might also be said that the proportion of organised 
workers to the total number is as high as in most other countries, 
and is perhaps even higher than in other countries for industry 
alone, with the exception of Germany and Austria. 


THE WORKING OF THE TRADE UNION SYSTEM 


The Communist slogan “democratic centralisation ” best puts 
the problem of the working of the Swedish trade union system. 
The consolidation of craft and industrial federation which has 
been effected and which has led to the combination of the more 
important federations in a National Confederation has naturally 
made centralisation necessary as regards leadership. 

The original object of consolidation was to provide economic 
security for local trade unions in different crafts and industries 
when involved in disputes with employers as a result of attempts 
to improve the working conditions of their members. The 
employers’ initiative in associating together by trade or by industry 
in order to obstruct the workers’ efforts forced the workers to 
realise their own need for a corresponding economic security on 
behalf of their craft and industrial federations. 


j 
i Industry employed 
141,400 
42,572 
69,773 
i! 50,168 
51,668 
52; 666 
| 21/519 
17,220 
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This security was sought by combining the federations in a 
national organisation. The development of this national policy 
prevented relations with employers from being confined to the 
narrow sphere of local trade unionism, and made them more and 
more the concern of a whole trade or whole industry. 

The federations were no longer able to confine their activities to 
the granting of strike pay ; they also had to deal with wage move- 
ments in their preliminary stages, to conduct them, and finally 
appear as the party representing the workers when collective 
agreements were concluded. In a few cases the National Federa- 
tion has had to fulfil the same duties, at any rate as regards the 
conclusion of agreements. 

This development has naturally stamped the constitutional 
side of the movement as expressed in the rules of the organisa- 
tions. The constitutions of the federations, and also of the 
National Federation, now contain numerous detailed provisions 
as to procedure on initiating, conducting, and concluding wage 
movements and strikes. It is now a rule in the federations that, 
if a local trade union wishes to demand an increase in wages, it 
must inform the executive of its federation in good time. The 
demands to be laid before the employer must be submitted to that 
executive and approved; a union may not resort to a strike or block- 
ade (6) unless it has obtained that approval, and must similarly 
apply to the executive before coming to terms with the employer. 
If a wage movement is started without giving the federation execu- 
tive an opportunity to examine the demands put forward by the 
union, the latter runs the risk of obtaining no assistance from the 
executive in case of necessity, and if a strike should be declared 
without authorisation, no financial aid can be claimed from the fede- 
ration hunds. These restrictions have been found necessary, partly 
because the federations wanted as far as possible to obtain collective 
agreements which should be uniform, especially on points of 
principle, and partly and above all in order to husband their 
economic and strategic resources. In the absence of such regula- 
tions groups of members would be able to call on the resources of 
the federations and of other members to an extent that would 
hamper other groups within the same federation when anxious 
to improve their own conditions, and even to an extent that would 
perhaps jeopardise that very co-operation which their mutual 
organisation was intended to promote and secure. 


THE DEMAND FOR DECENTRALISATION 


In some trade unions, however, the centralised system thus 
created has not met with approval. Younger “radical” members, 
in particular, have reacted against the system, being ignorant of 
the preceding circumstances which led to this development. 
Unable by experience to acquire that knowledge of the fundam- 


(*) A * blockade’ includes all measures short of an actual strike taken by 
trade union workers to exert pressure on an employer; e. g. the publication 
of a ‘ keep-away ” list. 


- ental principles at stake in the system of organisation adopted, 
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they have sometimes lacked the inclination to supplement their 


lack of knowledge by enquiry. Their instinctive desire for — 


freedom and their primitive ideas on the subject of democracy 
have misled them into supposing that the system is nothing but 
a subtle device of leaders greedy for power. They have not obser- 
ved, or else they have not understood, that the system is the out- 
come of a natural process of organisation followed both by their 
own side and by the employers, nor have they fully realised that 
the responsibility for giving it expression in the constitutions of the 
trade unions lies with the members of their own organisations. 
Yet these constitutions were built up on the most democratic prin- 
ciples. Every worker employed within the sphere of activity of the 
organisation is entitled to membership, irrespective of sex, birth, 
or opinions, and general, equal, and direct balloting is the rule 
within the organisations. All members are, therefore, equally 
entitled to participate in the election of those representatives who 
are responsible for decisions on constitutional questions at con- 
gresses of the Federation, and also for the election of the 
executive and officials of their own federation. No officials are 
elected for life ; each congress can elect new leaders or recall its 
instructions, and all members are equally entitled to do all within 
their power so as to secure that the congresses shall be composed 
of persons in whom they feel confidence as likely to give considera- 
tion to their demands and requirements. In other words, the 
Swedish trade union movement rests on constitutional principles 
which are the most democratic that can be devised. Centralisa- 
tion has not limited democracy ; on the contrary, it represents a 
step forward in democratic principle in that it creates guarantees 
for an equal distribution of rights and duties among all. 

The demand for decentralisation has, however, been pressed 
on the ground that the control given to the leaders is to the 
detriment of members’ interests both within the organisation and 
on the labour market. The demand is put in the form that “all 
power should be in the hands of the members”. Members 
should be entitled to initiate wage demands and declare strikes 
and blockades without waiting for the approval of the federation 
executives ; yet the latter would still be under the obligation of 
acting, when requested, in negotiations with employers and of 
paying out strike pay from federation funds. These demands are 
nearly as old as the trade union movement itself, but they were 
only given definite form after the general strike of 1909. At that 
time superficial information as to Revolutionary French Syndical- 
ism had been acquired by certain groups, which had been 
attracted by its pronounced advocacy. of decentralisation. Dis- 
covering that they had no chance of winning over the majority 
of trade unionists, the supporters of this point of view formed 
on 25-27 June 1910 an organisation in opposition to the National 
Federation, thus attempting to initiate a Revolutionary Syndicalist 
trade union movement. 

This organisation was entitled the Central Organisation of 
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Swedish Workers (Sverges arbetares centralorganisation). Prin- 
ciples of decentralisation were adopted and the craft and industrial 
unions were to be replaced by so-called local united organisations, 
which in turn would be combined in one central organisation. 
Temporarily the local organisations would be composed of local 
trade unions, but the principle was upheld that all workers 
employed in a given district should be united in one general local 
organisation irrespective of their occupation, although they might 
be allowed to retain their workshop or branch clubs. Local 
organisations would be supreme, and the central organisation 
would only be entitled to make grants from funds collected by 
voluntary contribution when some local organisation desired the 
economic support of other organisations during strikes or lock- 
outs. The centre of gravity was throughout to lie in “direct 
action in the form of ruthless lightning strikes, and, failing other 
means, in resort to a complete general strike”. No collective 
agreements were to be concluded with employers or employers’ 
organisations to run for any definite period. 

The Revolutionary Syndicalist trade union movement has not 
gained a great deal of support. In 1910 only 696 workers, distri- 
buted over 21 local organisations, had joined it. By the end of 
1920 the central organisation consisted of 398 local organisa- 
tions with a combined membership of 32,999. The members 
are mostly unskilled workers. The movement has, however, 
found some support among so-called ‘reformist’ trade 
unions affiliated to the National Federation. For the last ten 
years proposals have been laid before every congress of the 
National Federation for replacing the unions by local organisa- 
tions. The argument in favour of these proposals has usually 
been the old demand for “the transfer of power from the leaders 
to the members ”, but the support given has been meagre. 

The demand for decentralisation has also frequently been 
discussed in the federations and has been made the subject of 
resolutions. The question at issue, however, has not so much 
been any new form of organisation as the powers of local branches 
already established. Most of these proposals have been defeated 
at the federation congresses, and considerable attention was 
attracted when the congress of the Metal Workers’ Federation in 
1919 approved a proposal for amending its constitution on 
decentralisation lines. Opinion was sharply divided, the votes in 
favour being 108 and those against 92, and when the congress 
decided to take a referendum of members, the result was a rejec- 
tion even by the members of the branch which had drafted it ; 
a renewed proposal at the last congress (1922) only obtained 56 
votes as against 189. 


THE POSITION OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 


One of the conditions of membership of the National Federation 
is the retention of centralising regulations in the constitutions of 
the federations. The National Federation has assumed an obliga- 
tion to support the affiliated organisations “on occasions when the 
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employers attempt, by means of lock-outs, to hinder the work 
of the organisation or the efforts of the workers to improve their 
wage conditions and on all other occasions when the right of 
combination is threatened and the workers are locked out for 
attempts to form organisations, and in cases of wage reductions ” 
The functions of the National Federation are, therefore exclusively 
defensive, and they have been thus limited by the federations 
themselves to protect their own right of self-determination. Trade 
union activity is to be centred in the federations, which are con- 
sidered most suited to conduct wage demands and conclude 
agreements with the employers in their respective spheres. The 
National Federation has become an insurance institution, although 
it is its right and duty, if the need should arise, to take direct 
part in the struggle by inducing other federations to declare 
sympathetic blockades (7) and sympathetic strikes with a view to 
coming to the relief of federations involved in lock-outs. This 
right was exercised, for instance, in 1909, when a general strike . 
was proclaimed as a reply to the very extensive lock-outs declared 
by the Swedish Employers’ Federation. 

By thus limiting the functions of the National Federation in 
order to protect the right to self-determination of the affiliated 
organisations, centralisation in the National Federation has been 
made less strict than in the federations themselves. The latter 
are, however, under the constitution of the National Federation, 
required to act in agreement with the executive of the former 
whenever they intend to take steps which might be expected to 
lead to a lock-out of such an extent (8) that the support of the 
National Federation would be needed. “A strike which may be 
expected to lead to a lock-out shall not be declared unless the 
Secretariat approves of the measure”, according to the constitu- 
tion. An appeal against the decision of the Secretariat may be 
brought before the Representative Council, which consists of 
delegates of the federations and acts as the highest euthority of 
the National Federation between the congresses. 

In some quarters the fact that the National Federation has only 
defensive functions is regarded with disfavour. The demand is 
put forward that it should have power to declare, conduct, and 
finance offensive movements. The question has been discussed 
at several congresses, but it appears that the federations show no 


(7) The following regulations are in force as regards sympathetic blockades. 

«“ A blockade of a place of work and a boycott of goods can only be declared 
binding by the executive of the federation. 

“ A blockade or boycott, altough affecting workers belonging to other trade 
groups, can only be declared if the executive of the federation or federation to 
which the other workers belong agrees thereto. If agreements between the 
executives of the federations cannot be reached, the matter shall be reported to. 
the National Secretariat, which will settle the question. 

“ Benefit paid to members taking part in a sympathetic blockade shall be 
paid out by the federation which requested the declaration of a sympathetic 
blockade, or by the National Federation when the sympathetic blockade has 
been declared by the National Secretariat ». 

(°) This obligation comes into force when the lock-out involves more than 
three per cent. of the membership of the federation. 
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inclination to give up their present right to self-determination, 
which they would have to sacrifice were the centre of gravity in 
the wage movement transferred to the National Federation. The 
question was again raised at the last congress of the National 
Federation (1922), when under the influence of Communist 
propaganda, the proposals put forward showed a pronounced 
tendency in favour of centralisation. Local self-determination 
was disregarded, and both craft and industrial unions were 
disapproved as unsuited to modern conditions ; the demand was 
pressed that the Federation should be turned into a “class 
organisation ” prepared to take up the fight on a wide front against 
private capitalism. Such partly political arguments were rein- 
forced by others inspired by trade union interests, especially by 
representatives of the industrial unions. It had been found, 
especially in the Paper Workers’ Federation, that a strict applica- 
tion of the principles of industrial unionism necessitates a system 
under which the National Federation undertakes to support the 
financing of offensive action as well. It is a disadvantage of 
thoroughgoing unionism that ‘a federation runs the risk of having 
all its members involved in a dispute at the same time, so that its 
economic resources are exhausted more rapidly than those of a 
federation which, like the General and Factory Workers’ Federa- 
tion, is composed of workers spread over several industries and 
trades. Nevertheless, the great majority on this occasion, too, 
showed no inclination to give such extended powers to the 
National Federation. All proposals of this kind were rejected, so 
that the functions of the National Federation are still confined to 
supporting the affiliated organisations during lock-outs and to 
defensive action. 


FINANCE 


By thus limiting the functions of the National Federation, it 
has been possible to fix the affiliation fees at as low an amount 
as 40 kronor a month for full members and 20 kronor for half 
members. Should occasion arise, the executive of the National 
Federation may levy additional contributions. The subscriptions 
levied by the federations on their local branches vary very con- 
siderably. The average is about 1 krone weekly per member. In 
1920 the lowest ordinary subscription among the unions affiliated 
to the National Federation was that paid in the Hatters’ Federa- 
tion, namely, 0.40 kronor a week ; the highest, of 1.80 kronor a 
week, was paid in the Typographers’ Federation. 

About twenty federations also pay unemployment benefit, and 
a certain number have started sickness and funeral benefit funds. 
One federation, the Typographers’ Federation, also pays its 
members disablement benefit. 

The receipts and expenditure of the federations affiliated to 
ned National Federation during the years 1888 to 1920 were as 
ollows. 
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TABLE III. RECEIPTS OF SWEDISH TRADE UNION FEDERATIONS AFFILIATED TO THE 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SWEDISH TRADE UNIONS FROM 1888 To 1920 


Percen 
Receipts Amount of to 


Members’ subscriptions 70,360,059 83.0 

4 Contributions from the Federation 6,412,008 7.5 

4 Interest, etc. 4,797,807 55 
i Forcign contributions 2,222,014 2.6 
&: Voluntary contributions 1,018,709 1.4 


‘TABLE IV. EXPENDITURE OF SWEDISH TRADE UNION FEDERATION AFFILIATED 
TO THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SWEDISH TRADE UNION FROM 1888 to 1920 


Percen 
Expenditure Amount of tota 


Kronor 


Wage movements and labour disputes ; 38,510,581 53.2 
Administration ,890, 13.7 
Propaganda and publeations 8,941,211 5.4 
i Unemployment and travelling grants 5,350,673 7.4 
tia Affiliation fees of the federations ’ 7,569,810 10.4 
Miscellaneous 9.9 


During 1921 the expenditure of the unions on strikes and lock- 
outs amounted to 4,303,763 kronor. Approximately 10,000,000 
kronor were paid in unemployment benefit. 

The capital in the hands of the federations amounted to 7,465,558 
kronor, or 25.86 kronor per member. The capital of the National 
Federation at the same date was 2,123,957 kronor. 


ASPECTS 


Trade unionism and Socialism in Sweden are twin movements. 
i Propaganda for Socialism among the workers began at about the 
i same time as the work of trade union organisation was seriously 
{ taken in hand, at the beginning of the ’eighties. Certain trade 
| 


f unions held out for a long time against Socialist propaganda and 

i frequently adopted an inimical attitude. As a rule, political 
i) neutrality was observed unless a purely Liberal programme had 

been adopted. By the end of the ’eighties, however, the Socialists 
i 


had won hearing for their views in a large number of trade unions 
) both in Stockholm and in the country, and these unions became 
centres of propaganda for Socialism. The first Scandinavian 
. Labour Congress, held at Géteborg in 1886, at which several trade 
unions were represented, declared its “adherence to the Socialist 
programme”. When the Swedish Social Democratic Party was 
formed in 1889 several trade unions were represented. It was 
then decided that the Party should consist of “political, trade 
union, and other associations working on the basis of the class 
war”. 
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From the point of view of organisation, the trade unions also 
occupied a fundamental position in the Party. They generally 
affiliated to the local branches of the Party, the so-called * labour 
communes’ (Arbetarekommuner). When the National Federa- 
tion of Swedish Trade Unions was formed in 1898, the close 
relationship of the trade union movement with the Social 
Democratic Party was emphasised in its constitution in the follow- 
ing terms: “ Affiliated organisations shall, at latest within three 
years after joining the National Federation, also affiliate to the 
Social Democratic Party, or else such organisation shall not be 
considered a member of the National Federation ”. 

This regulation for compulsory affiliation was vigorously 
opposed, especially by the leaders of the Iron and Metal Workers’ 
Federation, who, without disapproving of the Social Democratic 
Party or of Socialism, feared that the recruiting of the trade 
unions would be adversely affected. These fears were justified. 
In 1904 an anti-Socialist organisation, the Swedish Labour Federa- 
tion (Svenska arbetareférbundet) was formed, which quoted this 
compulsory regulation and tried to attract workers away from 
the trade unions (9). The regulation had been cancelled after only 
two years, in 1900. In 1908 the Social Democratic Party so 
amended its constitution that members of affiliated trade unions 
who did not wish to be regarded as members of the Party were 
allowed a so-called right of reservation, to the effect that the trade 
unions could not pay affiliation fees to the Party on their account. 
The constitution of the National Federation thus no longer con- 
tains regulations as to the relations between the trade unions and 
the Social Democratic Party, nor are such regulations to be found 
in the constitutions of the federations except that, in certain cases, 
it is stated that the federations desire to work for social reform 
in co-operation with the Social Democratic Party. 

There are no exact figures available as to the number of trade 

“unions and trade union members affiliated to the Social Democra- 

tic Party. An investigation was made in 1911, according to which 
the total number of members affiliated through trade unions was 
51,098, or 45 per cent. of all trade unionists. The number of 
trade unions affiliated to the party rose in some cases to 70, 80, 
and even 90 per cent. Since 1911 the proportion has probably 
shifted in favour of the non-affiliated members. It is still 
estimated that about 86 per cent. of the 170,000 members of the 
Party have been recruited from the trade unions. 

Although there is now no formal connection between the 
Social Democratic Party, on the one hand, and the National 
Federation and the federations, on the other, the relations between 
them are friendly. Attempts have been made in Syndicalist and 
Communist quarters to induce the National Federation and the 
federations to prohibit the unions from belonging to the Party, 
but on the whole such attempts have failed. Prohibitions of this 
kind have only been adopted in a few federations. At the last con- 


; RR This organisation was dissolved immediately after the general strike 
0 
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gress of the National Federation certain resolutions with this end 
in view were rejected. The decision of the National Federation was 
actuated partly by the argument that the resolutions had apparent- 
~ ly been brought forward for party purposes in order to weaken 
the Social Democratic Party, and that a weakening of the Party 
“might involve the postponement for many years of important 
social questions such as the enactment of a final Act on working 
hours, of legislation on sickness insurance and unemployment 
insurance, and the revision of factory inspection, and other 
questions”. The congress of the Metal Workers’ Federation 
passed a similar resolution, stating that the real reason for the 
suggested prohibition was the desire “to dissociate the trade 
union movement entirely from one party and make it dependent 
on another”. This was a reference to the Communist Party, 
which, although it does not allow the trade unions to affiliate as 
such, works energetically to obtain power over the trade unions 
by the formation of Communist trade union clubs. - As the central 
organ for this movement for building up political ‘ nuclei’ in the 
trade union movement, the Communist Party formed the Trade 
Union Propaganda Federation (Fackliga propagandaférbundet) 
in 1919, in which it was hoped to combine both trade unions and 
Communist clubs within the trade unions. Theattempt, however, 
has not proved very successful. It has been stated that 41 trade 
unions and 38 clubs, with a combined membership of 5,450, 
belonged to this Propaganda Federation at the end of 1921 ; but 


the Federation has shown no sign of life during the current year, 
so that one may confidently assert that it has in practice ceased 
to exist. 
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Health and the Workers 
b 
Dr. SAND 


Secretary-General of the League of Red Cross Societies 


Dr. Sand stresses the importance of health propaganda work 
in industry and notes the contributions which can be made by the 
employers, the community, and the workers respectively. Certain 
defects in the conduct of such propaganda have often been observ- 
able and have retarded the effectiveness of the work attempted ; 
nevertheless, a great deal has been initiaied with useful results in 
many different countries of the world. A number of instances 
of successful work are described. 


when the outlook is dark and uncertain, a powerful stimulus 

to hope and action in the fact that for the first time in 
history four great movements have met and are working on 
parallel paths for the material, intellectual and social advance- 
ment of the working classes. 

All through the centuries there have always been persons who 
find the cruelty of social conditions intolerable, and who cannot 
reconcile themselves to a world in which material and spiritual 
possessions are the privilege of a minority. It would be hard to 
find a better expression of their feelings than Vachel Lindsay’s 
poem The Leaden-Eyed : 

Let not young souls be smothered before 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride. 
It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 

Here, then, is the first great movement, which is based on the 
appeal to the conscience. But the scientists with their economic 
and medical arguments have now ranged themselves on the same 
side. They point out the loss to the community when it tolerates 
conditions of living which atrophy the body, mind, and character 
of a large part of the population : ignorance, squalor, and poverty 
paralyse production and hamper all efforts for the progress of 
nations. Further, enlightened leaders in business and industry 
have come to hold the same point of view. They recognise that 
low wages, long working hours, and a low standard of living, far 
from providing a plentiful and productive supply of labour, are 
not less disastrous for the employer than for the employee. So 
it has come about that the physical, intellectual, and social 
emancipation of the workers is now part of the creed of great 


F OR believers in social hygiene there is still, even at a moment 


captains of industry, a Rowntree, a Cadbury, a Leverhulme, or a 
Filene, great financiers like Frank A. Vanderlip, and great 
administrators like Herbert Hoover. The most striking example 
is given by Henry Ford, who has successfully combined the 
highest wages, the shortest hours, and the best working conditions 
with the manufacture of the cheapest motor cars in the world. 

Lastly, there are the workers themselves. By sheer force of 
will and by organisation they have already gained a position 
‘which is incomparably better than that of the previous genera- 
tion. They are now beginning to realise that continued advance 
will only be possible at the price of a collective effort of self- 
education against ignorance and disease, and that only by paying 
this price can they hope to rid themselves of a burden which 
weighs more heavily on them than on any other class. Here, 
then, we have four different groups speaking respectively on 
behalf of the sense of justice, the common good, and the interests 
of employers and of workers, all putting forward the same 
programme, with the same two items on it of education and 
health. 

There is no need to recapitulate here what is being done for 
education by public authorities, employers, and the workers 
themselves. Suffice it to say that much less has been done to 
promote health. It may indeed seem at first sight that general 
hygiene depends so entirely on the public authorities and indus- 
trial hygiene on the employers that the workers themselves can 
contribute very little. This opinion is quite erroneous. Health 
experts have tried to estimate the relative contribution of the 
community and of the individual to the prevention of disease ; 
the result is given as 20 per cent. for the community and 80 per 
cent. for the individual. While it is obvious that these figures 
are only a rough approximation, it is none the less true that the 
power of the state to fix periods of quarantine, supervise the 
purity of the water and milk supply, regulate or prohibit the use 
of industrial poisons and alcoholic drinks, and promote housing 
schemes has its complement in the duty of the individual to order 
his own way of life so as to escape the evils caused by unsuitable 
food, lack of air and exercise, and neglect of cleanliness. The 
case of the Belgian industrial town of Monceau-sur-Sambre may 
be cited in support of this thesis. Ten years ago the death rate 
of children of under one year was from 26 to 30 per cent.; after 
the enlightened Alderman, Mr. Emile Demoulin, had had 
lectures given to the mothers on the precautions which should be 
taken against illness, the death rate fell to 24 or 3 per cent. 

Measures for the promotion of health usually labour under the 
disadvantage of the triple accusation of high cost, interference 
with the liberty of the individual, and possible damage to power- 
ful private interests. There will therefore be no possibility of 
adopting them without a strong backing from public opinion. 
It follows that widespread education in hygiene is a fundamental 
necessity of the moment. But attempts in this direction have 
often met with little success. 
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There seem to be four reasons for this failure. In the first 
place health lectures, leaflets, and posters have as a rule been far 
too theoretic and pedantic, and completely out of touch with the 
needs and mentality of the workers. Here, as in most social and 
international problems, it is a question of psychology; the 
profoundest learning and the best intentions will achieve nothing 
without insight and understanding. The writer has quite recently 
seen various films and other exhibits which had been prepared 
at considerable expense for purposes of popular education, but 
which missed their aim entirely through being too full of technical 
details on the one hand and wholly unpractical on the other. If 
you are discussing questions involving interests or principles, you 
will reach no result unless you can put yourself in your opponent's 
place ; just as a teacher cannot really teach unless he can put 
himself in the place of his listener. 

In spite of these failures considerable progress has been made 
in this direction. The first application of commercial publicity 
methods was to the practical teaching of farmers. The Federal 
Department of Agriculture and the various State agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations in the United States of America 
were the first official bodies to use these methods for spreading 
information. They also made use of the system of travelling 
demonstrations and exhibits, organised thousands of lectures, and 
scattered broadcast quantities of printed matter intended to 
educate the farmer. These travelling exhibitions may be con- — 
sidered the prototypes of the popular health units which we now 
have. Their success in popular agricultural education induced 
the various philanthropic and health societies to try the same 
methods. Picture posters, films, leaflets, exhibitions have been 
widely used and have all done a great deal to develop the health 
conscience of the American people. 

The progress of this kind of propaganda work was particularly 
marked in 1917. The entry of the United States into the war was 
the starting point of a national health campaign aimed more 
especially at protecting the health of the soldiers and sailors. 
This campaign was headed by the army and navy sanitary 
services, the collaboration with the civil public health services, 
the American Red Cross, the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and other organisations. Between 1 October 1917 and 4 
January 1919 more than seven and a half million leaflets were 
distributed, three million soldiers and sailors attended lectures on 
health, and posters and exhibits of various kinds were placed in 
all the military camps. 

About the same time attempts on similar lines were made in 
other countries. The American Commission for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis in France organised several mobile health units. 
Between January 1918 and October 1921 these units visited 1,039 
towns in 50 Departments. They gave 6,000 lectures to a total of 
two million hearers. During the same period ten million items 
of printed matter were distributed. A measure of the results is 
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to be found in the fact that the Rockefeller Foundation is now 
collaborating with 193 French dispensaries, most of which owe 
their origin to the work of these units. 

In China an American medical missionary, Dr. W. W. Peter, 
with a similar aim in view, has evolved an organisation for giving 
education in hygiene which is a model of ingenuity and adapta- 
tion to local conditions. He started “health caravans” with 
which in two years he travelled over 22,000 miles, organised 
processions, exhibitions, lectures, and demonstrations, with 
apparatus of extreme simplicity — mechanical toys, in fact — and 
yet strikingly effective. 

Several countries have thus arrived at different intensive com- 
binations of all the usual methods of propaganda (posters, leaflets, 
lectures, films, exhibits, etc.) ; chief among these combinations 
may be noted the mobile health units, health institutes, and health 
weeks. 

The mobile propaganda unit includes one or more lecturers 
and a director, who go from town to town in a specially fitted up 
motor lorry or railway wagon. They take with them a stock of 
leaflets and posters and a complete cinema apparatus with its own 
electrical generator. The unit is,;preceded by an advance agent 
who fixes the time and place of the lectures, organises publicity, 
and makes all the preliminary arrangements. An organiser 
follows hard after, whose business it is to work on the interest 
roused by the unit in order to get the inhabitants either to start 
or to extend such health services as are most badly needed. This 
method has been widely followed in the United States, in Canada, 
in Czechoslovakia, where the unit of the League of Red Cross 
Societies had attendances of 130,000 persons in eight months, and 
in Poland, where it had 300,000 in five months. The films of 
a League have been shown to more than a million persons in 
all. 

The term ‘health institute’ is applied to an intensive series 
of lectures and demonstrations in which a group of experts tries, 
in a given locality, to arouse the interest of the public and to 
spread a knowledge of the principles of hygiene in a short space 
of time — usually from three to ten days. This method has been 
successfully used by the United States Public Health Service. 

The ‘health week’ is an adaptation of the same principle to 
a wider area, most frequently to a whole country. Although the 
health week is often used for collecting funds for some specific 
purpose, its direct object is to draw the attention of the public to 
some special problem, such as child protection or the prevention 
of tuberculosis. From one end of the country to another lectures 
and demonstrations are given in the same week in schools, 
theatres, cinemas, museums, and stores. The help of the clergy 
and press is enlisted. Everything which may possibly bring 
pressure to bear on public opinion is made to converge to a single 
end, and surprising results are offen produced. 

‘National Baby Week ’, organised in 1921 by the Czechoslovak 
Red Cross, was a striking example of this kind of propaganda. 
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In spite of limited funds and a comparatively short period of 
preparation, an extraordinary degree of public interest was 
aroused. The practical result was the establishment of seven new 
child welfare dispensaries. During ‘Children’s Year’ in the 
United States fourteen million children were weighed and 
measured and a large number were treated by doctors or nurses. 

Even wireless telegraphy has now been called in to help. 
Several million American families have receiving sets, and the 
public health services in several States broadcast a short weekly 
bulletin at a fixed day and hour for the instruction of the public. 

The world total of leaflets, posters, and tracts on health is 
enormous. Every European language is used for them, as well 
as Armenian, Chinese, Japanese, Syrian and Turkish. 

The last twenty years, then, have seen the development of an 
entirely new conception of popular health education. Its purpose 
is to spread a knowledge of the principles of hygiene and to show 
how practice can be made attractive. The educational problems 
in this field call for the collaboration of health experts, psycholo- 
gists, artists, writers, publishers, cinema operators, publicity 
agents. The teaching given must steer clear of vulgarity ; it must 
be at the same time scientifically sound and alive ; above all it 
must be suited to the psychology of its hearers. 

A second reason for the failure of popular health propaganda 
is that no teaching can be wholly imposed from outside. It is not 
enough for the learner to contribute goodwill, but he must also 
take an active personal share in the lesson. If teaching, to quote 
Michelet, is a friendship, it presupposes a mutual interchange 
between teacher and taught without which it must remain 
unfruitful. It has been said of teaching in general that a class 
should contain not one teacher and thirty pupils, but thirty-one 
teachers and thirty-one pupils 

In order to be fully effective, therefore, teaching must be 
buttressed by a high moral authority which is recognised by all 
concerned. Here we have an important factor in the success of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in France during the war. The 
success of Red Cross propaganda, too, is ensured by the same 
moral factor, since in addition to prestige, it has behind it the 
weight of a democratic organisation and a wide popular member- 
ship. The Red Cross, in fact, is not a cut-and-dried administra- 
tive organisation ; it is the nation itself, voluntarily associated for 
a humanitarian end. 

But even a Red Cross lecture can only attract a limited 
audience. In order to achieve a maximum of success, the lecture 
must have been asked for and not imposed from outside. For this 
reason it would be a very great gain if mutual aid or Friendly 
societies, for instance, would co-operate with the Red Cross to 
organise health propaganda among their members. 

A third reason for the comparative failure of health propaganda 
is to be found in the fact that attempts towards education and 
health are incompatible with extreme poverty. It is no wse 
offering good advice to a man who is short of food and other 
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necessaries of life. The spread of education and health is there- 
fore closely dependent on an improvement in the material con- 
dition of the poorest classes. When the American Government 
sent Dr. William A. Gorgas to deal with the sanitary conditions 
in Panama, where the appalling mortality was decimating the 
staff and making work on the Canal impossible, his first step was 
to double wages. “I am satisfied”, he wrote later, “that to this 
improvement in social conditions, caused by our high wages, we 
principally owe our extraordinary improvement in general health 
conditions. It is a health officer’s duty to urge forward in his 
community those measures which will control individual diseases, 
but my long experience has taught me that it is still more his 
duty to take that broader view of life which goes to the root of 
bad hygiene, and do what he can to elevate the general social 
conditions of his community. This, my experience has taught 
me, san best be accomplished by increasing wages ” (1). 

Here we have a clear statement of the fact which is the Lusis 
of social medicine, namely, the close connection between the 
economic and the physiological condition of a man, a family, or 
a class. It is therefore necessary to accept the fact that health 
- propaganda can only be expected to reach that portion of the 
working classes which is above the subsistence level. This fact 
provides the second reason why Friendly societies should help to 
spread health propaganda among the workers; it is obviously in 
their own interest to do so, since every day of illness means so 
much taken out of their funds. 

Lastly, failure of health propaganda has been caused by lack 
of co-ordination of the various efforts made. A new factor kas 
now come on the scene. When the League of Red Cross Societies 
was formed in 1919, the societies forming it committed themselves 
to a peace-time programme with the primary aim of improving 
public health throughout the world. This aim was to be accom- 
plished by propaganda on a large scale, by the work of health 
visitors in homes, and not least by the. Junior Red Cross, which 
is a voluntary organisation of school children formed “for the 
purpose of inculcating in children the ideal of peace and the 
practice of service, especially in relation to the care of their own 
health and that of others, the understanding and acceptance of 
civic and human responsibility, and the cultivation and mainte- 
nance of a spirit of friendly helpfulness towards other children in 
all countries ”. 

Since 1920 the Swedish Anti-Tuberculosis League has been 
co-operating with the trade unions. The foundations for a wider 
co-operation in health education between the Red Cross and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations were laid at the Third 
International Labour Conference in October-November 1921 in 
speeches by Sir Claude Hill, Director-General of the League of Red 


(4) New York Strate DEPARTMENT OF HeEatTH Health News, Dec. 1915, p. 370. 
W. C. Gorcas: Tropical Sanitation in ils Relation to General Sanitation. 
Address delivered at the Fifteenth Annual Conference of Health Officers of New 
York State, Rochester, Sept. 1915. 
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Cross Societies, and by the writer of this article (?). The welcome 
extended to their proposal by the delegates, by the President, 
Lord Burnham, and by the International Labour Office was so 
encouraging that some months later the General Council of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, meeting at Geneva in March 1922, 
passed the following resolution : 

The General Council, recognising the importance in the interest of popular 
health education of active co-operation between national Red Cross Societies 
and employers’ associations and labour organisations, and having in view the 
offer of support in this direction made by the International Labour Office, 
recommends that the Secretariat of the League should afford facilities to 
national Red Cross Societies for this purpose. 

The Belgian Red Cross was the first to follow this suggestion. 
The 635,000 Belgian mutual aid societies are grouped in four 
national unions— Socialist, Catholic, neutral,and Liberal. These 
four unions agreed to collaborate with the Red Cross on the 
following terms. The Red Cross was to contribute articles on 
health to the publications of the mutual ‘aid societies ; it was to 
provide them with lecturers; it was to admit delegates of the 
unions to the National Health Council (Conseil national des Giu- 
vres d’ Hygiéne) which has the President of the Belgian Red Cross 
as its President, and includes representatives of the National 
Child Welfare Society, the Anti-Tuberculosis League, the National 
League for the Prevention of Venereal Disease, the Federation of 
Temperance Societies, the National League for Mental Hygiene, 
and the Belgian Eugenics Society. Finally, the Red Cross was 
to issue quarterly an illustrated health propaganda card and send 
the unions as many copies of it as they had members. These 
cards were to be distributed to the members by their local society, 
which would use the back for notices of meetings or other com- 
munications. In this way a member would feel that it was his 
own society, in agreement with the Red Cross, which was giving 
him advice on the care of his health. Space was to be let on 
each card for advertisements, so that it would cost the Red Cross 
nothing to distribute these 635,000 cards four times a year. 

The General Council of the Belgian Labour Party has decided 
to go a step yet further and to organise a ‘ workers’ health month’ 
(Mois de la Santé ouvriére). This is to consist of lectures and 
demonstrations given to members of Friendly societies, trade 
unions, and co-operative societies. The audiences and the 
members of the Labour Party in general will contribute to the 
‘workers’ health fund’ (Fonds de la Santé ouvriére), which will 
finance the health campaign. 

Particulars of the Belgian Red Cross scheme were communica- 
ted by the Belgian Workers’ Delegate to the Fourth International 
Labour Conference which met in October-November 1922, and 
the following resolution was submitted to the Conference : 

The Fourth International Labour Conference, having regard to the 


action undertaken by the League of Red Cross Societies in the direction 
of carrying out a comprehensive programme of health demonstrations, 


(?) See Bulletin of the League of Red Cross Societies, Vol Il, No. 13-14, Oct.- 
Nov. 1921, pp. 495-502. 
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recommends the employers’ and workers’ associations to support the 

work of the Red Cross in their respective countries in order that the widest 

scope may be given to what is a particularly promising undertaking from 
the point of view of furthering the well-being and the health of the 
populations. 

The Conference referred the resolution to the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Organisation with the request that 
they examine the matter with a view to considering ways and 
means of realising such a scheme of co-operation. These first 
experiments in a new form of co-operation give good reasons to 
hope that popular health propaganda has entered a new phase 
and that the participation of the workers in the struggle for health 
will bring to it a new element of energy and power. 


Migration Movements throughout the World 
in 1913, 1920, and 1921 


The International Labour Conference of 1922 recommended 
the collection of statistical information by all States Members of 
the International Labour Organisation as a first step towards a 
study of the migration problem. Certain steps are being taken on 
the expectation that these recommendations will be carried out ; 
results, however, can hardly be looked for before 1923. Meanwhile, 
while waiting for such truly comparable information to become 
available, it seemed worth while to ask the governments for 
statistics referring to a past period. These are summarised in the 
present article. They refer to a single and simple item only, 
namely, the total number of emigrants and immigrants. It is 
noted that such statistics may be compiled to refer to travellers 
when they leave a country (emigration) or when they enter one 
(immigration) or again when they return to their own country 
(repatriation) or when crossing one country in order to reach 
another (migration in transit); tables of figures are presented 
accordingly. The post-war movements of 1920 and 1921 are con- 
trasted with those of the last complete pre-war year, 1913. 
Attention is throughout drawn to the incomplete nature of the 
information available. 


and November 1922 passed a Recommendation upon the 

subject of the collection of information concerning emigra- 
tion and related problems. This Recommendation was analysed 
in a former issue of this Review (1). The answers to the ques- 
tionnaire which was sent in preparation for the Conference show- 
ed that the Governments are only too well aware of the defective 
nature of present statistics of migration. There was at the same 
time an unmistakable desire on their part to amend this state 
of affairs and to make any reasonable sacrifices for that purpose. 

Pending the adoption of the Recommendation passed at the 
Conference, it seems worth while to review existing sources of 
information as to emigration and immigration, briefly to outline 
the nature of the statistics available and to indicate their value 
as well as their defects. For the purposes of this survey several 
Governments have supplied statistics not yet published. Thanks 
to their assistance the figures of emigration and immigration 
in 1921 given in this article are as complete as it would be 
possible to make them at the present time. 

The great difficulties in the way of collecting comparatively 
exact and complete statistics of migratory movements have often 
obscured the history of migration and a survey would, therefore, 
offer an added advantage. One important question which 
requires an answer is as to the effects of disturbances arising 


(?) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, pp. 881-883. 
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2 out of the war and as to the increased or decreased importance 
of migratory movements now by comparison with the time before 
1914. 


In order to measure the importance of migratory movements 
and form some conception of the history of the problem of migra- 
tion, three years which appear to be representative of the history 
of migration will be taken : the year 1913, which is the last year 
from which we can get complete pre-war figures and one in 
which the volume of migration was perhaps the largest ever 
recorded ; the year 1920, which is the first comparatively normal 
post-war year ; and 1921, the latest year for which statistics are 
available. 

An examination would have been eminently desirable, in the 
course of these remarks, of all the factors affecting emigration, 
such as age, sex, occupation, civil condition, travelling conditions, 

. and other circumstances bearing on emigration. But no such 
international classification, even on the basis of the simplest of 
gz these data, namely sex, is possible before some system of stand- 
ardisation of statistical methods, as recommended at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, has been reached. In one country 
immigrants and emigrants are classified by sex, in another the 
sole distinction made is between adults and children, while, in a 
third country the two principles are combined and three groups 
are noted, men, women, and children. Classifications by age or 
by occupation are even more arbitrary, while classification by 
religious confession, by race, or by standard of education is only 
very rarely made. 

We are thus compelled to make what study we can on the 
basis of statistics giving simply the total number of migrants ; 
these figures are the only ones which are commonly available. 
Yet even this information, general as it is, is only available in 
countries where the study of statistics is comparatively advanced, 
and here again it is mostly incomplete. In hardly a single case, 
for instance, has it been possible to obtain comparable figures 
both for emigration and for immigration from the same country ; 
a — examination has therefore had to be made of these two 
aspects. 

Again, figures collected separately for emigration and 
immigration are themselves not always complete or comparable. 
On careful enquiry it will be found that most countries are 
satisfied to note the number of persons embarking or disembark- 
ing at their ports, without keeping any record of the large num- 
bers of emigrants who proceed to adjacent countries across the 
frontier either by rail, or by road, or even on foot. In order to 
avoid inevitable confusion, a distinction has perforce had to be 
made between oversea migration and migration by land. 

It has also seemed advisable to give a separate table of the 
statistics of repatriation, i.e. the back-flow of emigration and 
immigration. In years of depression the number of persons 
returning to their own country exceeds the number of persons 
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proceeding outwards ; even during a year of prosperity repatria- 
tion forms an important movement going on simultaneously with 
the principal stream of migration, but in the opposite direction ; 
this applies especially to movements by land. Competent author- 
ities estimate repatriation of overland migrants at nine-tenths of 
the volume of departures. nee" 

The presentation of a fourth series of statistics would also 
have been very desirable, namely, the figures for those persons 
who are crossing a country in search of their destination : emi- 
grants or immigrants in transit. Statistics recording these 
journeys are very liable to be confused with those for emigration 
and immigration proper. As they attain very high figures, they 
help to swell migration statistics artificially and cause great con- 
fusion. Unfortunately, it has proved impossible to collect any 
but very scanty statistics of migration in transit ; the tables given 
only supply the bare outline of a problem which merits careful 
study. 

Finally, there are refugees, expelled persons, deserters, 
prisoners of war and civilian prisoners, hostages, citizens of new- 
ly constituted countries who opt for or reject the new nationality 
offered to them, refugees and persecuted persons of all descrip- 
tions who are wanderers in the east of Europe or on the borders 
of Asia. Their numbers reach into the hundred thousands and 
even into millions in the east of Europe. The question whether 
they should rightly be included in migratory statistics, we think, 
should be answered in the negative. In truth, a very different 
set of persons are here in question. These persons have not been 
impelled by the spirit of adventure, or by a spontaneous desire 
to seek out a new home. In their case both departure and 
return are dictated by motives quite different from those which 
affect the real emigrant. It is not possible to make any identifica- 
tion between the two movements either from the economic, or 
the political, or the sociological points of view, and certainly not 
from the psychological. 

A general review of migratory movements should be based 
on complete statistics of the four streams of migration described 
above : oversea migration, migration by land, repatriation, and 
migration in transit. Unfortunately, not a single country supplies 
the whole of this information simultaneously, so that the tables 
of totals which are printed at the end of each section of this 
article can only be looked on in the light of sketches, illustrating 
up to a certain point the curve of development, but hardly its 
positive importance. 

The following pages will examine some aspects of emigration 
and immigration. Brief explanations as to the statistics printed 
= 1° methods which have been used to compile them are 
added (?). 


(7) The very difficult question of methods of building up migration 
statistics may be studied in a special publication which has recently been 
issued by the International Labour Office under the title of : Methods of Com- 
piling Emigration and Immigration Statistics (Geneva, 1922). A detailed analysis 
is there given of the methods employed in different countries. 
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EMIGRATION 
Oversea Emigration 


Oversea emigration is the most interesting aspect of the 
emigration movement, because it represents a real tearing up of 
roots on the part of the emigrant, a permanent separation from 
friends and relatives ; it usually means a change to a radically 
different cultural habitat from that to which the emigrant has 
been accustomed. It is emigration in a real sense, and represents 
for the European countries particularly a more or less permanent 
loss in population. Perhaps because of this fundamental char- 
acter, information on it is also more exact and more complete 
than on any other form of emigration. There is no great dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining at ports the number of emigrants, men 
and women, embarking or disembarking for the purpose of find- 
ing an occupation in a country overseas. These are normally 
definite cases of emigration, and most countries are interested 
in them. 

A more careful examination of the figures, however, shows 
uncertainty to be present even here ; the statistics obtained are 
anything but perfect. The term “emigrant” is undoubtedly 
interpreted in a largely similar sense in different countries ; yet 
there remain a great many divergencies which may be a source 
of error in the comparison of statistics. In all countries an 
emigrant is a person who leaves his own country in order to 
reside in another country. Distinctions arise because sometimes 
he is taken to mean a person who leaves his country in order 
to establish himself abroad, either permanently or for a time; 
sometimes the third-class or steerage passenger ; sometimes any 
traveller leaving Europe ; and sometimes the traveller embarking 
at a national port or in vessels of a given tonnage ; sometimes a 
person passing beyond a certain geographical demarcation line ; 
sometimes all travellers are included, and sometimes only those 
persons who have signed a definite emigration contract with 
certain agents on whose reports national statistics are based (3). 
It is not proposed here to take account of these distinctions ; the 
figures presented will be taken as comparable, and are, as a 
matter of fact, rather more so than might appear at first sight. 

Another difficulty arises out of the period stated to be covered 
by statistics. The ordinary notion of a year is interpreted in the 
most different ways in different countries. Sometimes the year 
is taken to be the calendar year ; sometimes it begins on 1 April, 
or on 1 July, or on 1 October ; sometimes a statistical year, lasting 
48 or 50 weeks, is even assumed. The figures presented have 
been made to correspond to the calendar year, wherever the 
existence of monthly, three-monthly, or six-monthly statistics 
have made this process possible; without them it cannot be 


(3) On this question see INTERNATIONAL Lasour Office : Legislation and 
Treaties on Emigration and Immigration. Geneva, 1922. 
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carried out. Otherwise figures have been taken for the year of 
which the largest portion lies within the calendar year mentioned 
in any particular table. Where the statistical year cuts the 
calendar year exactly in half, as in the United States, that period 
is taken generally which covers a portion of the calendar year © 


OVERSEA EMIGRATION ACCORDING TO STATISTICS OF COUNTRIES 
OF EMIGRATION 


TABLE I. 


Country 1913 


(a) Complete Official Statistics 
. 


Austria 
Belgium (?) 

Czechoslovakia (°) 
Denmark 
Finland 
Germany (4) 
Great Britain (5) 
Hungary (°) 

Italy (7) 
Netherlands 

Poland (8) 
Portugal (®) 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 


United States (*°) 


we 


£23 


(naturalised citizens) 
(native-born citizens) 


Total (17 countries) 


(b) Incomplete Official Statistics 


Azores (**) 
Brazil (42) 
Danzig 
France 


India (1%) 
” 414 


Japan (*) 
Malta 
Mexico 
Morocco (16) 


11 


REE 


Roumania (7) 

Russia (18) 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 
Uruguay (9) 


| 


(1) In 1920 and 1921 the area covered had been considerably reduced and the 
method of compiling statistics modified. 

(?) Statistics of direct and indirect emigration of Belgians through the port of 
Antwerp. 

(3) The Government estimates the number of departures in 1913 at 35.000. This 
figure has not been inserted in the table as in effect it is included in the Austrian 
statistics. The figures for 1920 and 1921 were compiled in pursuance of a government 
Circular, but are not entirely reliable. It should be noted that, in addition to 
oversea and overland emigrants, there were in 1920 1,446 and in 1921 1,400 emigrants 
to an unknown destination. 

(4) Of the total number of Germans leaving for oversea countries, 869 in 1920 and 
1,884 in 1921 sailed direct from German ports and the remainder from foreign, mainly 
Dutch, ports. 

(5) Statistics of British emigration issued by the Board of Trade. 

(*°) The area covered has been considerably reduced and the method of compiling 


| 
5,176 
2,200 
17,086 
5,229 
8,557 
23, 254 
199,177 
6,004 
182,040 
8,386 
4,627 
87,334 
17,915 
62 ,527 
5,062 
| 1,980,116 702 ,965 
733 
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which is nearest to the present time of writing ; (thus 1922=1 July 
1921 — 30 June 1922). 

Without entering into details which are explained in the 
notes to the tables, attention may be drawn to the fact that, in 
spite of the care taken to include only oversea emigrants and to 
eliminate figures for migration by land, a number of cases of 
overland emigration in certain countries have undoubtedly been 
included in the figures for oversea emigration, just as a certain 
number of cases of oversea emigration have been included in 
those for overland emigration. The defective statistical methods 
adopted make more precise statements impossible. 

With the above reservations, and without any pretence to 
absolute accuracy, which under the circumstances would have 
been impossible, we give in table I the whole of the general 
statistics of oversea emigration which it has been possible 
to collect for the years 1913, 1920, and 1921. For the sake of 
clearness the data which are definite and complete enough to 
make a serious study of this aspect of migration possible are 
given separately from those which are too defective or fragment- 
ary to lend themselves to any comparison. In some cases it has 
been possible to make good non-existent or incomplete statistics 
of the countries of emigration by an analysis of the statistics of 
the nine principal countries of immigration. By this indirect 
method some comparable figures have been obtained, and are 
presented in table II (4). 

An examination of table I (a) shows, first, that, except for the 
United States, no extra-European country is included. In Europe 


statistics modified since the war. In 1920 oversea emigration figures were not 
recorded in the country itself, but there is no doubt that they were very small. The 
number of Hungarians entering the United States in the year 1919-1920, for example, 
was only 84. The figure given in the table (3,000) is an estimate, probably rather 
too high. 

(7) For 1920 and 1921 the number of foreigners in transit sailing from Italian 
ports, i.e. 17,203 in 1920 and 12,280 in 1921, has been deducted. 

(8) The figures for 1920 and 1921 give the numbers of Polish emigrants sailing 
from Danzig and certain other ports. The figures for 1913 is an official estimate ; 
it includes a certain proportion of Galician emigrants already covered by Austrian 
statistics. 

(°) Government statistics of third class passengers sailing from Lisbon and Oporto. 

(1%) The figures refer to the years 1912-1913, 1919-1920, and 1920-1921. They cover 
both naturalised and native-born citizens leaving the United States, but do not 
draw a sharp distinction between emigrants, repatriated persons, and ordinary 
travellers. 

(11) Emigration through the port of Funchal. 

(22) Emigration of nationals of Danzig. 

(13) Total of emigrants under contract. 

(4) Non-regulated emigration and travellers from the Presidency of Madras to 
Burma, Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements. 

(45) Estimate by the Japanese Government. 

(16) The figures for 1921 refer to the first ten months of the calendar year only. 

(17) Russian emigrants sailing from German ports according to Italian statistics 
for 1912-1913 ; the majority of them were probably Poles and Polish Jews. 

(18) Figures supplied by the Government. They apply to the first complete year 
from 1 April 1921, when the statistics were begun, to 31 March 1922. 

(2°) Uruguayan statistics for 1921 cover the first ten months only, those for the 
last two months of that year having been destroyed by fire. 


(4) The tables supplied in this article are based on figures taken from a 
very large range of publications, mostly of an official kind, whose titles will 
be found cited in Methods of Compiling Emigration and Immigration 
Statistics. Geneva, 1922. 
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TABLE Il. OVERSEA EMIGRATION ACCORDING TO STATISTICS OF COUNTRIES 
OF IMMIGRATION (?) 


Country 1913 


Bulgaria and Serb-Croat-Slov. Kingdom (?) 
China 

France 

Greece 

Japan 

Rouman 

Russia pinning Poles and Lithuanians) 
Turkey, Armenia, Syria 


SSsSsss 


= 
~ 


Total 


(1) The United States statistics which have been used are those for the years 
1912-1913, 1920-1921, 1921-1922. 

(2) These countries are not distinguished in the United States statistics for 1913. 
(a) Statistics consulted : United States, Canada, Brazil 
United States, Canada, Great ‘Britain. 
United States, Canada, Brazil, Australia. 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Australia. 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, Mexico, United States. 
United States, ‘Canada, Australia, Brazil, Argentine, Uruguay. 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, Australia, Mexico. 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, Australia. 
Canada, Australia, United States. 
United States, Canada. 
United States, Canada, Australia, Brazil, Argentine. 


no Slav country, except Poland and Czechoslovakia, and no 
Balkan country is included. However, the data which are given 
lend themselves all the better to a comparative study, and afford 
us the surest indication which we have of the progress of migra- 

- tion. The result which emerges from a reading of the table is 
that the number of emigrants, which for the countries cited 
reached nearly two million in 1913, had declined to half this 
number in 1920 and to one-third in 1921. 

It may be argued that the areas covered by the statistics were 
not the same in 1920 and 1921 as they had been before the war ; 
Austria and Hungary had been considerably reduced in size. On 
the other hand, the data for 1920 and 1921 include the figures for 
Czechoslovakia, and the extension of Polish territory into Russia 
largely compensates for the detachment of certain areas from 
Austria-Hungary in favour of Roumania and the Serb-Croat- 
— Kingdom. The inaccuracy, therefore, should not be very 
grea 

The impression that migration has declined, which is gathered 
from table I (a), is confirmed by an examination of table II, where 
the statistics presented, obtained by indirect methods, may also 
be made the basis of a comparative study up to a certain point. 
The result is to show that the number of emigrants for the nine 
countries cited in the second table was in 1921 scarcely more than 
one-third of what it had been in 1913. 

Adding together the totals of tables I (a) and II, tables which 
contain more or less comparable figures, the result shows, for 


1920 1924 
15,166 1,656 | 7,059 (% 
12,409 8,699 © | 11,747 © 
20,524 8,945 @ 14,622 
$8,077 12,243 (0 | 4,142 
16,949 2,875 @| 7,700 @ 
5,213 2,756 @ | 8,398 
79,680 1,445 © | $1,864 ©) 
69,773 MM | 10,871 © 4,301 @ 
| 257,791 49,490 89,833 
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all these countries taken together (i.e. for nearly all the principal 
countries of emigration in the world), that (except for Mexico, 
Africa excluding the Union of South Africa, some of the South 
American Republics, and India) oversea emigration declined 
from a total of 2,247,000 persons in 1913 to a total of 145,000 in 
1920 and of 793,000 in 1921. The figure for 1920 is thus only 
two-fifths, and that for 1921 only one-third, of that for 1913. 
This decline in oversea emigration appears even more striking 
if, instead of examining totals, the figures referring to the 
separate countries are taken. A look at the first table shows that 
the figures for the great countries of emigration, Italy, Great 
Britain, and Spain, have declined rapidly. The process is the same 
in Norway, Denmark, Finland, and Sweden, in spite of the fact 
that the war did not disturb economic relations to the same 
extent in these countries. The same may be observed in 
Portugal. The only exception is formed by certain countries 
where hostilities had entirely held up emigration for several 
years; this was the case in Germany in 1921 and in Belgium in 
1920. Poland, Austria, and Hungary, although also affected by 
hostilities in a similar way, only serve to illustrate the general 
rule and show an enormously decreased emigration. The United 
States is the only country where emigration is still going on as 
it was before the war, but the circumstances are quite special. 
Switzerland is the only European country showing, both for 
1921 and 1920, a higher emigration figure than for 1913. 

Table II, which presents the indirect data, shows an even 
more marked decline in emigration figures than was shown in 
table I (a) for all countries save China and Roumania. In the 
case of China the figures remain at about their old level. In 
the case of Roumania the rise in emigration figures is obviously 
due to an increase of territory; it is not nearly equal to the decline 
which may be noted in the case of the adjacent countries. 

The figures given in table I (b) are exceedingly incomplete but 
may merit a passing notice. The large figures for India, which 
give the number of emigrants and travellers leaving the Madras 
Presidency, show clearly the decline in emigration as between 
the years 1920 and 1921, but fail to give any comparison with the 
year 1913. 

To sum up, we may say that oversea emigration has under- 
gone a general decline since the war, amounting altogether to 
two-thirds of its volume in 1913. 


Emigration by Land 


The question arises whether this important decline in oversea 
emigration is possibly being balanced by a corresponding increase 
in the volume of emigration by land. The incompleteness of the 
statistics of emigration by land make it a matter of great difficulty 
to answer this question. A few facts only can be elicited from 
the table given below. Such as the data are, however, they 
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TABLE Ill. EMIGRATION BY LAND 


Country 4943 


(a) Complete Official Statistic 


Canada 90,025 
Czechoslovakia (?) 16,478 
Italy 153,717 
Mexico (*) 52,361 
United States 14,274 


Totat 326, 855 
(b) Estimates 


Austria (3) 

Belgium (4) 

Great Britain (5) 
Hungarians in Germany 
Poland (8) 

Russia 


(c) Incomplete Official 


Argentine 
Latvia 

Malay States (1) 
Mexico (*) 
Roumania (*?) 
Uruguay 


(1) According to immigration statistics of the United States. 

(2) Figures for 1913 are a Government estimate; for 1920 and 1921 statistics 
collected as a result of a Government Circular. 

(3) Figure based on studies of Polish emigration from Austria in 1913 made by the 
Austrian Section of the International Unemployment Association. 

(4) Figures based on a Belgian study analysed in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar. 1922, pp. 495-496. 

(5) Home Office figures ; excess of arrivals over departures of travellers coming 
from and proceeding to the continent. 

(*) Excess of departures over arrivals. 

(7) Statistics from another official British source compiled on diifferent methods 
give the excess of departures over arrivals in 1921 as 16.297. 

(8) Polish Government figures. It should be noted that there are also a con- 
siderable number of Polish seasonal workers, proceeding regularly to Germany year 
by year ; these were estimated at 140,405 in 1921 by the German Government. The 
number of Polish workers resident in France in 1922 was estimated by the Polish 
Government at 300,000: 

(*) Figure for the period from the commencement of Latvian statistics 
(November 1919) down to 31 July 1922. 

(1°) Figures for the first nine months of 1920 and 1921. 

(11) Statistics compiled by the Mexican Government. 

(42) Communication from the Roumanian Government, referring to the annual 
period from 1 April 1921 (when the statistics start) to 31 March 1922. 


yield a few indications of the course taken by this kind of emigra- 
tion. As in the case of oversea emigration, those statistics which 
are complete and on which a comparative study of movements 
may be based are given separately from those which are incom- 
plete and altogether defective. In addition, a certain number of 
estimated returns which may be said to carry weight are given 
in the case of countries having no official statistics. 


72,817 
16,350 
60,846 
30,758 
11,116 
191 ,387 
550,000 
40,000 240,000 140,000 
125,000 —13, 000 (®) 25,01 0(7) 
23,125 4,451 
26, 600 9,000 
636 ,000 
Siatistics 
86,437 
15,000 
ae 80,200 40,791 
75,484 = 
9,199 
600 
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However incomplete these tables may be, a most cursory 
examination of them shows that there has been no increase in 
the volume of emigration by land to compensate for the decline 
in emigration by sea as proved above. On the contrary, there is 
another decline. This decline attains about three-fifths of the 
pre-war volume for the whole area of those countries for 
which we have complete statistics (see table III (a)). The figures, 
however, call for explanation even more decidedly than the 
oversea figures. First, complete statistics are only available for 
very few countries, among European countries only for Italy and 
Czechoslovakia; but Italian emigration by land is so important 
that it is a very good indication of the general trend. Now the 
number of persons emigrating by land from Italy in 1921 was 
barely one-fifth of what it had been in 1913. In the case of 
Czechoslovakia there has been a decline of one-half, (but here 
the 1913 figure is a government estimate). 

The United States have also published the numbers of those 
emigrating over land frontiers, to Canada and Mexico; the decline 
has been from 47,972 in 1913 to 11,116 in 1921, or to less than 
one-fourth. (Taking the figures referring to Canada and Mexico 
in the United States immigration statistics, we note that emigra- 
tion from these two countries into the United States has apparently 
increased; but in the case of Canada these figures are not con- 
firmed by the Canadian figures so that the facts cannot be stated 
with certainty.) 

Table III (6) confirms the inferences drawn from table III (a). 
Apart from Italy, (whose official statistics will be found analysed 
on p. 535), there were in 1913 two great centres of emigration by 
land in Europe, namely, Austria and Russia. The most com- 
petent authorities estimated their overland emigration in 1913 
at 550.000 and 636.000 respectively. In the case of both these 
countries by far the larger number of emigrants came from their 
Polish provinces. Now the 1920 figure for recorded emigration 
by land for the whole of Poland was, according to official records, 
26,600 persons, while the 1921 figure was only 8,847. The decline 
has therefore been more marked than for oversea emigration or 
than for overland emigration in the case of Italy (5). 

It must be borne in mind, however, that transit across a 
frontier has become so much more difficult that many Polish 
workers who formerly migrated now take up more or less perma- 
nent residence in Germany or some other country; the Central 
Emigration Office in Germany registered in 1921 temporary 


(5) In order to give some idea of the ‘continental ’ emigration toward 
Great Britain, we give in table III (b) the difference between the number of 
persons arriving and the number of persons leaving by the principal British 
ports, coming from or proceeding to the Continent. These travellers form 
roughly four-fifths of the total number of persons arriving and leaving at these 
ports. The difference forms some sort of indirect evidence of the importance of 
the ‘continental’ emigration movement towards Great Britain. The table 
shows that the excess of persons arriving was 125,000 in 1913, declined to 
ancl = 1921, while in 1920 there was actually an excess of 13,000 persons 

eparting. 
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workers in that country as follows : 140,405 Poles, 70,698 Czecho- 
slovaks, 14,971 Austrians, 9,703 Ukrainians, 6,249 Balts, 6,164 
Russians, and 4,451 Hungarians. But even admitting this, and 
admitting a large estimate on account of clandestine emigration, 
the numbers of foreign workers temporarily resident in Germany 
has fallen tremendously, from 770,512 in 1914 to 294,219 in 1920 
and 293,903 in 1921 (Central Emigration Office figures). 

Belgium is the only European country from which the volume 
of emigration by land, according to the information available, 
was greater after the war than in 1913. In consequence of the 
invasion of Belgium and the ruin of her industry, an important 
emigration movement by land began while the war was still 
going on, and continued during 1920, a movement of considerably 
greater volume than was known in 1913. This phenomenon, 
however, is quite an exceptional one and directly due to the 
requirements of reconstruction work (§). 

Generally speaking, it may be said that in every case the 
available statistics show a decline in emigration by land parallel 
to the decline in oversea emigration. Attention should, however, 
be drawn to the fact that the preliminary statistics available for 
1922 seem to prove a tendency towards an increase in the volume 


of this type of emigration. 


Emigration for Repatriation Purposes 


Where a country is primarily a country of immigration, such 
emigration as takes place from it is mostly the movement of 
former immigrants back to their old countries, i.e. repatriation. 
Repatriation is in some degree a movement counterbalancing 
direct emigration; it tends to restore to the country of emigration 
the population it has lost and to depopulate the countries of 
immigration ; the returning stream reduces the volume of the 
outgoing stream by a process of compensation. Comparatively 
complete figures have been obtained for eight countries (table 
IV (a)). For the understanding of these data it must be borne in 
mind that it has not been invariably possible in each case to make 
a complete distinction between nationals leaving these countries 
and persons quitting them for the real purpose of returning home 
(repatriated persons); the figures cited for the latter in the tables 
include a certain proportion of the former. The distinction has, 
however, admitted of being made in the case of some few coun- 
tries, e.g. for Belgium, Brazil, and the United States. The other 
countries mentioned in tables IV (a) and IV (b) are all pre-eminently 
countries of immigration and send scarcely any real emigrants 
abroad ; the inaccuracies therefore should be but slight. Coun- 
tries for which the statistics are incomplete are given separately 
in table IV (d). 

The information in table IV shows clearly that the stream of 
returning emigrants is being maintained in volume. The total 


(*) The estimates may possibly be slightly exaggerated and inexact. 
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TABLE IV. EMIGRATION OF REPATRIATED PERSONS 


Country | 1913 | 1920 
(a) Comparable Official Statistics 


Oversea 


Argentine 
eigium 
Brazil 
New Zealand 
South Africa (3) 
United States (4) 
Uruguay 


se 


Total 


(b) Incomplete Official Stalistics 


(1) Oversea 


Cuba 19,300 

Dutch Guiana (Surinam) 668 = 

Venezuela 9,152 
(2) Overland 


France _ 12,151 62,536 


(1) Former emigrants to the United States returning to their native country. 
(2) Figures for 1912. 

(3) Total departures by boat. 

(4) Figures for the years 1913-1914, 1920-1921, 1921-1922. 

(5) Figures for the first ten month of the year. 


number of persons repatriated by sea was, for the eight countries 
included in table IV (a), 648,089 in 1913 and 537,283 in 1920 ; the 
latter figure is astonishingly high in view of the almost total 
suspension of immigration into these countries during the war. 
In the course of 1921 oversea repatriation certainly appears to 
decline; the number of persons returning by sea was only 430,898. 
The reduced Argentine and New Zealand figures for that year, 
however, may possible not be entirely comparable with those for 
1920, having been derived from a different source. In any case, 
it is clear that the drop in repatriation has been much smaller 
than the drop in emigration. 

The figures for the separate countries generally show the same 
maintenance of the volume of repatriation as is inferred from the 
totals. The Argentine Republic, however, shows a big decline 
in the number of persons repatriated between 1913 and 
1920. But the Argentine Republic, which took no part in the 
war, between 1914 and 1918 sent back to Europe no fewer than 
438,561 persons while she herself received during those years 
only 225,366 immigrants, leaving a net decrease in population of 
213,195 persons. Under these circumstances the wave of repatria- 
tion naturally ebbed during 1920. The same is the case for Brazil. 

This general tendency for the stream of oversea repatriation 
to maintain itself, coupled with the general tendency of oversea 
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emigration to decline, must obviously result in a considerable 
reduction in the balance of persons entering the countries of 
immigration. Table V illustrates this for certain countries in the 
form of a statement of excess of oversea entries over departures, 
i.e. of persons arriving as immigrants over persons leaving to be 
repatriated (or as emigrants). 


TABLE V. EXCESS OF OVERSEA IMMIGRATION OVER OVERSEA REPATRIATION 
(AND EMIGRATION) FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES BETWEEN 1913 anp 1920 (1921) 


Country 


Argentine 
Brazil 

New Zealand 
South Africa 
United States 


Net oversea immigration 


For the six countries given the excess of persons arriving falls 
between 1913 and 1920 to one-third, and in 1921 actually to one- 
fifth, of the original figure. 

The only European statistics we have for repatriation by land 
are the French statistics, and these are very incomplete. France 
is the only country where immigration by land has been the 
subject of the present enquiry and where it still takes place on a 
fairly large scale. The French figures for 1920 give the number 
of persons entering as 129,803 and the number of persons 
repatriated as 12,151, leaving an excess of persons entering of 
117,652. However, migratory movements within Europe are still 
so little stable that in the course of the next year, 1921, we find 
the movement going entirely in the opposite direction ; the number 
of persons entering France declines to 24,490, while the number 
of persons repatriated from France rises to 62,536, leaving a net 
decrease of population of 38,046 persons. The first figures 
received for the year 1922 show the direction of the current once 
again deflected : 180,000 foreign workers entered, and 50,000 left 
France in that year. 


Emigrants in Transit 


Information on the statistics of countries of emigration and 
immigration, even granted it be accurate, is not alone sufficient 
for complete and exact estimation of the volume of migratory 
movements; the emigrant must be followed in his journey across 
intermediate countries. It is comparatively rare nowadays for 
an emigrant to sail from a national port, while emigrants in 
transit, refugees of all kinds, nationals of countries without a 
seaboard, and clandestine travellers go to foreign ports. In view of 
the numerical importance of the latter class and of the frequency 
with which the emigrant changes his route and his intentions 
during the journey, statistics of departures from a country are 


1913 1920 4924 
155, 247 31,515 14,981 
64,900 7,800 14,989 
124,239 35,268 26,971 
14,200 11,500 5,817 
2,941 12,805 9,940 ; 
724 ,376 232,709 143, 459 
1,085,903 351,597 216,157 | 4 


of only relative value, even when that country takes the trouble 
to register its emigrants as they pass across the land frontiers, 
which is rarely done. 

It is only possible to draw up complete statistics of the 
enormous numbers of persons who sail from a foreign port at 
the moment when they leave the continent; intermediate statistics 
of migration in transit are therefore of great importance. In order 
fully to follow the movements of emigrants, they should be 
registered on their departure, and then successively on entering 
and leaving each country which they cross, at the moment of 
embarkation (whether in their own country or abroad), and on 
each occasion when they move from one country to another. 
This is hardly ever done, and statistics of migration in transit 
are meagre. 

A few figures have, however, been collected and give some 
idea, though unfortunately an inadequate one, of some of these 
movements of emigrants in transit. The ports of transit afford 
an opportunity for noting the numbers of emigrants there 
embarking. It has been possible to obtain statistics of emigrants 
of Polish, Czechoslovak, Serb, Roumanian, Russian, Hungarian, 
and Austrian nationality. embarking during 1921 at the seven 
‘ international ’ ports of Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Danzig, 
Trieste, Hamburg, and Bremen. 


TABLE VI. NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS EMBARKING FROM SEVEN EUROPEAN PORTS 


IN 1921 BY NATIONALITY 


Number of emigrants 


Country of leaving by 
origin Total 
number Danzig 


Austria 4,138 
Czechoslovakia} 16,391 
Hungary 6,188 
Poland 66 , 466 28,074 
Roumania 8,216 222 
Russia 6,704 2,330 
Serb-Croat-Slo- 

vene Kingdom 5,017 _ 


Totals 118,120 30,631 


Most of the remaining emigrants from these seven countries 
embarked from ports other than national ports, e.g. from French, 
British, or Italian ports, but figures are not available. 

From national statistics we obtain some information, which is 
presented in table VII. Table VII (a) shows the number of aliens 
who, arriving in transit at a port, leave direct for their final 
destination; table VII (5) relates to a second type of migrant in 
transit, who leaves his country, or a country of transit, for 
another country which is not his final destination. This is 
especially the case with oversea emigrants who leave Belgium 
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TABLE VII. EMIGRATION IN TRANSIT (*} 


Country 1913 1920 


(a) Emigration to country of final destination 


(1) To oversea countries 


Azores 
Belgium 
Danzig (?) 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Netherlands 


(2) To continental countries 
Latvia (4) 


(b) Emigration to a transit country 


(1) To oversea countries 
Belgium : Belgians 

foreigners 16,216 

Germany 5,070 

Netherlands 6,900 


(2) To continental countries 
Latvia (4) 80,367 


(1) Almost invariably these emigration figures include persons who have already 
been counted as emigrants in their country of origin. For this reason it appeared 
impossible to add these figures to those given for oversea emigration, emigration by 
fand, and emigration for repatriation purposes, which constitute emigration strictly 
so called. These figures of emigration in transit do, nevertheless, include an 
appreciable number of emigrants otherwise uncounted, such as clandestine travellers, 
refugees, and nationals of countries which do not compile statistics of emigration. 
It is unfortunately impossible to determine what proportion of the total is accounted 


for by these classes. 
(?) Figures for all emigrants not nationals of Danzig. The figures for 1920 refer 


to the last eight months of the year only. 

(3) The figure for 1920 includes both direct and indirect emigration. 

(4) Figure for the period from the commencement of Latvian statistics (November 
pote. = to 31 July 1922, including prisoners of war, refugees, and hostages in 
ransit, 


or the Netherlands for Great Britain proposing to embark at 
Southampton or elsewhere for their final destination. Although 
these data are unequal in value, they suffice to show what a valuable 
source of international information might be developed in this 
direction. 

In table VII (a) the figures of oversea emigrants in transit 
from Belgium and the Netherlands, which refer to 1913, 1920, 
and 1921, show that alien emigration from transit ports, follow- 
ing the same curve as direct emigration, has decreased steadily. 
It fell from 182,462 in 1913 to 60,071 in 1920, and 42,818 in 1921, 
a decrease of more than 75 per cent. Emigration through Danzig 
also shows a decrease in 1921, as compared with the last eight 
months of 1920. 

Figures for the second type of emigrant in transit, which are 
shown in table VII (+), are even rarer than those collected for 
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96,979 23,712 17,101 
30,578. 32,727 
86,060 
17,203 12,280 
85,483 36 , 359 (3) 25,717 
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table VII (a). Those for Belgium are the only complete statistics. 
They show that the number of Belgians who proceed to England 
in order to embark for their final destination follows the same 
fluctuations as those noted in other types of emigration. On the 
other hand, the number of aliens included in this movement was 
much larger in 1921 than 1913, but the absolute figures are quite 
small, and the increase is no doubt due to commercial and 
advertising conditions which have no connection with the volume 
of migratory movements properly so called. 

The only available statistics of emigration in transit by land 
are those for Latvia. These refer to a post-war period and 
include not only emigrants, strictly so called, but vast numbers 
of prisoners of war, refugees, fugitives, inhabitants of plebiscite 
areas, and hostages who preferred to cross a comparatively 
peaceful country in order to reach their native land, going either 
to Russia or central or western Europe. These figures are inter- 
esting in that Latvia, so far as is known, is the only country to 
draw up statistics of overland migration in transit. 


Total Volume of Emigration 


Approximate figures of the volume and growth of emigration 
cannot be obtained by adding all the figures given in the fore- 
going tables. Figures of migration in transit, for example, 
should be entirely excluded, although they provide interesting 
supplementary information and, for some countries, are the only 
data at present available. In the majority of cases, however, 
they duplicate figures of emigration obtained directly or indirectly, 
and it appears safer to omit these figures, even at the risk of 
arriving at an incorrect total. 

Even more hesitation may be felt on the subject of statistics 
from countries which have hitherto provided incomplete informa- 
tion only. This is a welcome sign of interest on their part, but 
the complete use of these new statistics is hampered by the fact 
that they are not yet as stable and accurate as statistics of longer 
standing which are drawn up on well defined methods. More- 
over, they often duplicate statistics compiled indirectly which 
are more complete, and their irregular use might introduce an 
element of inexactitude rather than of added certainty into the 
conclusions to be drawn from the history of migration move- 
ments as here outlined. These figures are, therefore, omitted 
from the general totals, although the gaps thus left are only too 
visible. Emigration within the continents of Asia and Africa had 
also to be ignored. This movement is most important and in 
some ways of so peculiar a character that a special study built 
up on adequate documentary material would have been neces- 
sary ; this was impossible with the scanty information to hand. 
Statistics for the other continents of the world are fairly complete, 
at any rate as regards emigration by sea. 

In the case of emigration by land (as given in table III) use 
has been made both of existing statistics and of estimates ; the 
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figures obtained by estimate are possibly a little disparate, but 
average out at a fairly exact figure for the total volume of the 
overland movement. 

A further problem connected with any attempt to estimate 
the volume of emigration throughout the world is whether 
repatriation should be added to, or subtracted from, emigration, 
or whether it should be disregarded altogether. Any of these 
three methods might be defended according to the point of view 
adopted. If an estimate of the total volume of migratory move- 
ments throughout the world is required, i.e. of the number of 
removals from one country to another effected during a given 
year for the purpose of residence in a foreign country, reckoning, 
for instance, in terms of transport required, repatriation should 
be added to emigration. If the problem is looked at from the 
exclusive point of view of the country of emigration or of 
immigration, as the case may be, the number of repatriated 
persons should certainly be subtracted from the number of 
persons disappearing from the first or entering the second ; while 
if emigration, strictly so called, is the subject of consideration, 
it is clearly better to neglect entirely a movement which is, on 
the whole, of a different character. 

In these circumstances the best solution appeared to be to 
draw up three series of totals on the three methods mentioned. 
In order more clearly to illustrate the history of emigration, these 
totals have been converted into index numbers, the base for 
each series being taken as: 1913=100. It should be recalled 
that the value of these figures is determined by the value of the 
statistics on which they are compiled; the defects of these 
statistics have been mentioned in this article as well as in the 
report on Methods of Compiling Emigration and Immigration 
Statistics, to which reference has already been made. 


TABLE VIII. WORLD EMIGRATION IN 1913, 1920, anp 1921 (4) 


Number of persons emigrating Index numbers 


Type of movement 
1913 1920 1924 1913 1924 


Emigration plus repa- ‘ 
triation 4,301,000 | 2,090,000 | 1,583,000 | 100 36 
Emigration without re- 
patriation 3,652,000 | 1,552,000 | 1,158,000 | 100 31 


Emigration minus re- 
patriation 8.004.000 | 1,015,000 721,000 | 100 24 


(1) These totals do not include migratory movements within Asia and Africa, 
and exclude emigration from countries for which reliable continuous information 
is not available: 


Between 1913 and 1921 the volume of emigration would thus 
appear to have decreased by about 64, 69, or 76 per cent. accord- 
ing as total emigration, emigration in the restricted sense, or net 
emigration is considered. 
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IMMIGRATION 


Statistics of migratory movements have an advantage over 
most others in being produced on a double basis : figures collected 
by countries of immigration confirm those of countries of emigra- 
tion, or the reverse, and, in any case, provide a check upon them. 
It is impossible in the present article to deal with all the advan- 
tages of this double record. For instance, it was not possible to 
go beyond general figures for emigration ; detailed figures as to 
either the countries of destination or of origin of emigrants 
(where this double check would have been peculiarly valuable) 
could not be dealt with. But even the general figures for emigra- 
tion call for verification or the reverse by means of comparison 
with immigration figures. For this purpose the same division 
may be made as in the first part of this article, and, in turn, 
oversea immigration, immigration by land, repatriation, and 
immigration in transit will be considered. 


Oversea Immigration 


In theory, every emigrant who leaves his country should 
be recorded in the statistics of countries of immigration, but this 
implies that all statistical information is complete, uniform, and 
accurate, which is not the case. At first sight it might appear 
easier to draw up complete statistics of immigration than of 
emigration. Immigration in transit is much less important than 
emigration in transit; all countries of immigration have sea 
frontiers ; it is easy to see where the immigrants arrive, and 
hitherto practically all immigrants have arrived under such 
circumstances. There has been some transit traffic between the 
United States and Canada, between Uruguay and Argentine, 
between Australia and New Zealand, but only of small volume. 
One of the effects of the Three per Cent. Act of 1924 in the United 
States has been to divert part of the stream of immigration bound 
for that country to Mexico and Cuba, from which two countries 
immigration into the United States could be more easily effected. 
The restriction, by the new Act of 1922, of the favourable treat- 
ment accorded to migrants from these countries will, however, 
result in reducing the volume of this immigration and restore the 
direct movement to its former importance. 

The statistics of oversea immigration collected refer to an 
even smaller number of countries than those for emigration. 
There are no figures available for Europe (except Great Britain), 
Asia, or Africa (with the exception of South Africa), or for many of 
the Spanish-American countries. Fortunately, however, the 
statistics cover all the principal countries receiving immigrants 
from Europe. Such figures as are available are presented in 
table IX. Table IX (a) covers all countries for which information 
has been received for the three years considered, thus making 
possible comparison between the pre-war and post-war periods. A 
glance at table IX (6) will show that here we have rather an indica- 
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TABLE IX. OVERSEA IMMIGRATION 


Country 1913 
(a) Comparable Statistics 


Argentine 
Australia 
Brazil 

Canada 

Cuba 

New Zealand 
Paraguay 

South Africa 
United States (?) 
Uruguay 


Totals 


(b) Incomplete Statistics 


Algeria and Morocco (‘) 32,600 
Dutch Guiana 1,329 


Great Britain (°) 48,6 
Mexico 7,971 
Morocco _ 11,237 11, 


(1) This figure refers to the total number of arrivals by sea, the number of those 
arriving in the country for the first time was 14,251 in 1913, 16,583 in 1920, and 
21,880 in 1921. 

(2?) The figures for the United States for 1920 and 1921 have been adjusted to 
refer to the calendar year and are not, therefore, those given in the official statistics. 
In the first six months of 1922 immigration fell again to 43,830. 

(3) Figures for the first ten months of the year only. 

(4) This figure only applies to Spanish immigration. 

(5) The figures refer to 1919. 

(*) Alien oversea travellers (immigrants) coming from ports outside Europe. 

(7) Figures for the first ten months of the year only. 


tion of what may be got from the statistics of the future than 
data permitting of present conclusions. 

The totals for the ten countries for which complete statistics 
for 1913, 1920, and 1921 are available — they include all the great 
countries of oversea immigration — show that immigration 
decreased by 58 per cent. between 1913 and 1921. The total 
number of persons immigrating fell from 2,095,322 in 1913 to 
1,168,389 in 1920 and 875,382 in 1921. It may be added that the 
incomplete statistics already published for 1922 show a further 
reduction. 

The movement by sea is of great importance whether in 
calculating emigration or immigration. Its decrease appears less, 
however, when judged by the immigration figures than when 
judged by the emigration figures. This discrepancy may be 
explained by an increase in clandestine immigration and in 
transit immigration after the war. But it is even more likely 
that we have here one of the effects of a better organisation of 
immigration statistics and of an improved frontier control ; or it 
may be that the gaps in the statistics of one or two countries are 
responsible. 


302,047 99,809 87,625 
141,906 97,600 87,938 
192,700 71,027 58,476 
263,423 67,680 | 100,418 
43,500 | 174,221 58,948 
44,600 44,400 16,323 
1,512 820 557 
39,827 47,912 47,418 | 
1,053,514 | 596,996 | 460,828 
12,293 8,424 6,851(9) 
2,095,322 | 1,168,389 | 875,982 
30 
79(") 
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Immigration by Land 


Statistics of overland immigration present the same defects 
as those of overland emigration, and to an even greater degree. 
Table X contains very few statistical items which can actually 
be compared or utilised. 

The only European statistics available which may be said 
tobe partly comparable are those for Germany and France ; and 
even here the 1913 figures for France are not obtainable. But it 
is a striking fact that immigration by land has markedly declined 
in the case of both countries, for Germany over the period 1913 
to 1920, and for both countries over the period 1920 to 1921 ; the 
decline in the case of Germany is 62 per cent., in the case of 
France 30 per cent. Assuming the fall in immigration in France 
between 1913 and 1920 to have been at a rate parallel to the fall 
in Germany over those years, the decline for both countries 
between 1913 and 1924 would work out at 70 per cent. This seems 
to be an exaggerated estimate, but at any rate a considerable 
decline in the volume of immigration by land may be taken as 
proved for Europe. The figures for the United States referring 
both to immigration from, and emigration to, Canada and Mexico 


TABLE X, IMMIGRATION BY LAND 


Country 


(a) Comparable 


Canada (1) 
Germany (?) 
United States 


Total 


(b) Incomplete 


Argentine 
Brazil 

Cuba 

Denmark 
France (*) 

Great Britain 
Malay States (®) 
Mexico (7) 
Roumania (8) 
Uruguay 


Bak 


| 3S 


(1) Figures taken from the emigration statistics of the United States. 

(2) Statistics of the Arbeiterzentrale drawn up and analysed by the method 
described in the International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1922, pp. 319-313. 

(3) Workers from other parts of the continent coming to take up employment in 
Denmark. 

(4) Statistics of the Office for Alien Labour (Office de la main-d’ceuvre étrangére). 

(5) Alien travellers coming from European ports to settle in Great Britain. 

(*) Figures for the first nine months of the year. 

(7) Including repatriated persons. 

(8) Communication from the Roumanian Government, referring to the annual 
period from 1 April 1921 (when the statistics start) to 31 March 1922. 

(®) Figures for the first ten months of the year. 
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| 1913 | 1920 | 192 

Statistics 

189,009 49,656 48,059 

85,139 | 142,386 | 103,075 

994,669 | 486,861 | 445,037 

Statistics 

| 593 

284 

| 24,490 

245,945 
40,791 
12,860 
15,274 
1, 908(°)} 
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(for which movements they are our sole evidence) do not show 
much variation. The figures, however, only cover the fiscal 
years 1919-1920 and 1920-1921; those for 1921-1922 show a decided 
set-back (75,509 Canadians and Mexicans immigrating into the 
United States, and 4,907 United States citizens Pere to 
Canada, a decided fall in both figures). 

The 1922 figures for immigration by land in Europe, so far 
as at present available, seem to point to fresh developments. 


Immigration of Repatriated Persons 


The balance of immigration movements can here again only 
be properly presented if some relation is established between the 
number of persons immigrating into any country and the number 
of those repatriated from that country to their own. Such a 
comparison mostly presents great difficulties. The emigrant, 
who left his country travelling steerage or third class, sometimes 
comes back richer than he was, travelling second or first class, 
disembarks at other ports, or arrives after a voyage which makes 
it difficult to identify him as a returned emigrant. In any case, 
European statistics are mostly arranged with a view to noting 
departures, and arrangements for noting returns are meagre. 

The most striking fact which appears from table XI is the 
relatively constant number of persons returning to their own 
country, a very remarkable fact when contrasted with the general 
decline in immigration statistics. The figures confirm what 
was said above under the heading of Emigration for Repatriation 
Purposes. An outstanding example is Great Britain, Repatria- 
tion there to some extent assumes the character of a natural pro- 
cess by which a stream of nationals are led to return to tbeir 
mother country, a stream the size of which is not immediately 
affected by the ebb and flow of migratory movements, 

In the case of Italy authoritative estimates put the number 
of repatriated persons at two-thirds of the total number of 
emigrants leaving by sea and at nine-tenths of the total number 
of emigrants leaving by land (7). Italian repatriation, however, 
is more easily affected than is British by economic factors ; 
marked fluctuations take place according as a period of depres- 
sion or of prosperity sets in, and Italy alternately becomes a 
country of immigration or of emigration as these cycles recur. 
For 1920 the number of nationals repatriated as compared with 
the number of those leaving was 31 per cent. for the Un:ted 
States, 63 per cent. for the Argentine Republic, 56 per cent. for 
Brazil, and 31 per cent. for Canada. 

The Belgian figures only give the number of returned 
emigrants disembarked at Antwerp without distinguishing 
between nationals and aliens, Yet nearly all these disembarking 
emigrants are persons in process of being repatriated to various 
countries, and, though it is almost an established fact that by 


(7) Giorgio Montara : Prospettive economiche. 1921. 
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TABLE XI. IMMIGRATION OF REPATRIATED PERSONS 


Country | 1913 | 1920 | 1924 
(a) Comparable Statistics 


Belgium (‘) 


Great Britain (?) 85,709 86,055 71,367 
Italy (*) : nationals 188,978 77,599 92,212 
aliens 2,998 44,706 27,724 

Poland : oversea repatriation (4) * 70,000 78,827 
147,746 94,189 71,966 


Spain 


Totals 
Sweden 


Totals 


(b) Incomplete 


Brazil 
Finland 2,100 


Germany 
Great Britain (repatriated persons in transit) 56,641 
Hungary 31,800 6,544 10,556 
India : indentured labour 5,284 _ —- 
Madras (°) —_ 179, 277,583 
Malta 8,5 
Poland : prisoners of war, refugees, and 

workers _ 141,091 474,840 
Portugal 16,307 232 
Roumania (°) 2,546 
Spain (7) 35,500 — psa 
Uruguay 1,395 3,186 (*) 


(1) Total number of returned emigrants arriving at Antwerp. 
(2) British immigrants arriving in the United Kingdom. 
(3) Nationals and aliens travelling third class, returning to Italian ports or via 


Havre. 
(4) The figures for 1920 and 1921 were given by the Polish Government as the total 


of returned emigrants. The 1913 figure is that given by the United States Com- 
missioner of Immigration as the number of “ Poles” repatriated from the United 
States. The figures given by the Commissioner are, for 1919-1920, 18,392 and, for 


1920-1921, 42,207. 
(5) Travellers and non-regulated immigrants returning by sea to the Presidency 


of Madras. 
(*) Communication from the Roumanian Government, referring to the annual 


period from 1 April 1921 (when the statistics start) to 31 March 1922. 
(7) Number of Spaniards returning from Algeria and Morocco. 
@) First ten months of the year. 


far the greater number are aliens in ennai going home, there 
is no means of distinguishing the exact proportions of national 
and alien elements. Italian statistics, on the other hand, make 
the distinction, and the figures show how relatively large is the 
number of aliens repatriated by indirect routes ; in 1920, out of 
a total of 122,305 returning immigrants, 44,706 were aliens, 
whereas the total number of aliens leaving Italian ports during 
that year did not exceed 17,203 out of a total of 194,224 departing 
emigrants. 

Immigrants in Transit 


The statistics referring to immigrants in transit are unfortu- 
nately even more meagre than any hitherto analysed. Only a little 


536 

20,499 11,839 11,83 
8,400 10,800 — 
489,358 395,188 
! 
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indirect evidence is available, and it is almost always of very 
small value. During the last few months some direct informa- 
tion has begun to be supplied referring to immigrants in transit 
by land routes. Latvia has issued very complete monthly tables 
showing the figures of immigration across each of her frontiers; 
the total for 1921 was 170,813. Unfortunately, as in the statistics 
referring to emigration, no adequate distinction is made between 
immigrants properly so called and refugees, prisoners of war or 
civilian prisoners, hostages and inhabitants of plebiscite areas, 
so that it is impossible to make any use of the figures given. 
Another interesting attempt has been made by the Netherlands 
Government, which in 1921 collected statistics of immigrants in 
transit passing through the frontier railway station of Oldenzaal 
and intending to take ship at a Netherlands port; the number of 
these travellers was recorded as 38,600 for 1921. This attempt, 
the first of its kind, shows that such statistics could be collected. 
But the information gleaned until now has been too fragmentary 
to allow of any definite inferences. The number of aliens 
repatriated from overseas travelling via Great Britain was in 
1921 84,146. 


Total Volume of Immigration 
Applying the same processes as were applied in estimating 


the volume of emigration, immigrants in transit may be excluded 
and only such statistics of oversea and overland immigration for 


1913, 1920, and 1924 as are comparable will be used. By this 

means three series of totals can be established : first, by including 

the figures of repatriated persons, secondly, by leaving them out, 

ats thirdly, by deducting them from the total immigration 
gures. 


TABLE XII. WORLD IMMIGRATION IN 1913, 1920, anp 1921 


Number of persons immigrating Index numbers 


Type of movement 


1913 4920 1921 1913 1920 


Immigration plus repa- 


triation 
Immigration without re- 

patriation 
Immigration minus re- 

pa:riation 


3,570,000 
3,082,000 
2,593,000 


2,020,000 
1,646,000 
1,262,000 


1,675,000 
1,320,080 
955, 000 


100 
100 
100 


57 
53 
49 


A comparison of the absolute figures for immigration in 1913 
given in this table with those given in table VIII for emigration 
shows that the immigration figures are generally smaller, the 
reason being that we have fewer sources of information on which 
to draw. For instance, in dealing with emigration by land it 
was possible to include estimates for Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, so that almost the whole ground was in this case covered, 
whereas in dealing with immigration by land it was not possible 
to obtain data anything like so complete, seeing that no figures 
could be given for three countries which at that time were 
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countries of considerable immigration, France, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland. The more marked fall in the emigration percentages as 
compared with the immigration percentages must also probably 
be attributed to the inclusion of the estimates mentioned in the 
emigration figures. The decline seems to have been heaviest in 
the overland movements, reckoning from 1913 to 1921 ; and could 
more complete overland figures have been included, this decline 
would undoubtedly have been more clearly expressed in the 
immigration index numbers, which would have been lower. 

But the inclusion or omission of such estimates by no means 
accounts for the whole difference between the index numbers of 
emigration and of immigration. The absolute immigration 
figures for 1921 are higher than the absolute emigration figures, 
in spite of the fact that the number of sets of statistics included 
is smaller. As already stated, the difference is in all probability 
due to an increase of clandestine emigration and of emigration in 
transit after the war, as well as to better frontier supervision of 
arrivals. The curve of migratory movements does not appear 
to be exactly obtainable either from the index numbers for 
emigration or from those for immigration, but apparently lies 
between the two. Indeed, given the unequal and always 
uncertain character of the evidence, it is only surprising that 
the results do not diverge more widely ; their approximate agree- 
ment is a strong argument for their general correctness. 

A comparison of post-war and pre-war statistics suggests one 
very definite conclusion, and this conclusion is confirmed by 
every indication which contributes to an estimate of the volume 
of migration, and, further, by the striking parallelism observed 
between the two curves of emigration and immigration, curves 
which have been traced on the basis of different methods mutually 
confirmatory. This definite conclusion is to the effect that both 
in the case of oversea and overland emigration, both in emigra- 
tion and in immigration, there has been a marked decline after the 
war, which became more marked in 1921. Repatriation is the only 
aspect of migration which continues as strongly as ever. As far 
as our statistics allow any deduction to be made, it may be said 
that migration movements in 1920 amounted to less than one-half of 
the pre-war volume (in 1913), and that the 1921 movements probably 
declined still further and did not amount to more than 35 to 40 
per cent., or about a third. 

Taking the absolute figures, counting in both the countries 
which have statistics and those which have not, and adding 
together all figures for departures and returns, by sea and by 
land, the total volume of international migration may be 
- estimated at five million persons in 1913, at two millions in 1920, 
and at one and three-quarter millions in 1921; or, omitting 
repatriated persons, at approximately four millions for 1913, one 
and three quarter millions for 1920, and one and a quarter millions 
for 1921; or again, subtracting repatriated persons from the 
emigration totals, at three millions in 1913, one and a half millions 
in 1920, and one million in 1921. . 
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An examination of the part played by each country in these 
movements cannot fail to bring out the fact that this decline 
in migration has been universal. It seems to result from causes 
which go very deep, and which are greater than any particular 
event or tendency. The phenomenon is world-wide. 

An analysis of causes is beyond the scope of this article. 
There are, however, two to which some reference must be made 
here, if the reader is to understand the true meaning and tendency 
of this decline. First, legislation and government regulation 
have been a powerful force in the period immediately following 
the war. Measures more or less severe have been taken to 
_ prevent the voluntary development of migratory movements in 
all countries, both those of emigration and those of immigration. 
In almost all countries of emigration the more or less arbitrary 
grant or refusal of passports puts all emigration under the con- 
trol of the governments, who, considering how disturbed are 
present political and social conditions, were not disposed to see 
the national strength disperse and ebb away in emigration. The 
national was thus kept in his country, which no longer opened 
its gates, by the formal obstacle of passport arrangements, which 
are still almost everywhere in force. Similarly, in countries of 
immigration measures have been taken almost everywhere to 
guard against a fear of invasion which has possibly been rather 
exaggerated. The Three per Cent. Immigration Act in the 
United States sufficiently illustrates this tendency. This Act 
restricts the number of immigrants (apart from _ repatriated 
persons) coming from any one country to three per cent. of the 
number of persons of that nationality resident in the United 
States in 1910 ; it restricts considerably the emigration of peoples 
who take a principal part in present-day emigration, such as 
Italians, Poles, Hungarians, and Jews. 

Restrictive legislation, however, does not explain the whole 
situation. The tendency noted is too general to be referred to a 
particular set of circumstances. Another factor, the economic 
factor, has been involved, but its effects are often very ill understood. 
Immigration depends on economic conditions in the countries 
towards which it is directed ; at a time of depression a country 
of immigration will close its doors; it will cease to ask for 
immigrants and the stream of immigration will automatically 
dry up. Again, when a country of emigration is hard hit and 
the prosperity of its people suffers, individuals are unable to find 
the necessary money to pay their expenses. Poverty keeps a 
population within its own frontiers, seeing that oversea emigrants 
are not drawn from a poverty-stricken class ; on the contrary, the 
possession of certain means is indispensable if emigration is to 
take place. 

Towards the end of i920 and during 1921 countries both of 
emigration and of immigration suffered from a very severe 
economic crisis. In the countries of immigration unemployment 
and the fear of an excessive influx of immigrants caused restric- 
tive measures to be hastily taken ; in the countries of emigration, 
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at any rate in those where the exchange had fallen severely, the 
unfortunate population was unable to get together the money 
required for passage and settlement, payment for which is always 
calculated on a gold basis. 

The effects of this temporary hold up of emigration are already 
noticeable. Population movements have become congested, and 
the presence at some points of an excess of population leads to a 
threat of new economic crises. Meanwhile in the countries of 
immigration labour is beginning to grow scarce. 

No permanent check, however, appears to have been put on 
migration. It is a widely held opinion that population move- 
ments now temporarily suspended will be renewed. Some 
European countries, for instance, Denmark, Great Britain, Italy, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, have started schemes for 
assisted settlement and emigration. Other oversea countries, 
like Australia, South America, and Canada, have prepared huge 
areas for settlement purposes. Manufacturers in the United 
States, planters in Brazil and the Argentine are putting forth 
demands for labour, and treaties referring to emigrant labour 
have been negotiated by Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, and Poland. All these tendencies 
are signs of an impending change of pclicy and merit the closest 
attention ; emigration may in the near future resume its former 
proportions. 

Migration has now been taking place for over a century, set- 


ting on foot movements of irresistible strength. It has, however, 
varied enormously. The following analysis of the total number 
of immigrants entering the United States from time to time is 
illustrative of such variation, and it may be noted that up to the 
present nearly one-half of the whole number of oversea emigrants 
of the world have gone to the United States. 


Years Number of persons entering 
to minimum maximum 
1829 6,354 27,392 
1839 22.633 76,242 
1849 52,496 297,024 
1859 112,123 427,823 
1869 72,183 352,768 
1879 138,469 459,803 
1889 334,203 788,992 
1899 229,299 579,663 
1909 448,572 1,285,349 
1914 838,172 1,218,480 


It follows that if the present ebb of emigration during 192i 
and 1922 has caused the total number of persons emigrating to 
the United States to drop to 400,000, there is, nevertheless, no 
guarantee that such an ebb will be very unusual or permanent. 
In 1882 immigration to the United States stood at 788,992: in 
1898 it fell to 229,299, to rise again to 1,285,349 in 1907. Similar 
fluctuations may easily be our own experience under the prevail- 
ing disturbed and uncertain conditions. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Trade Union Organisations 


INTERNATIONAL 


HE World Peace Congress, convened by the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, was held at the Hague from 10 to 15 
December last. Six hundred delegates from twenty-four countries 

had responded to the invitation of the Executive Committee of the 

Federation. Among the organisations represented were not only, 

national trade union centres and craft Internationals, but also the 

two Socialist Internationals, the International Co-operative Alliance, 
and several political parties and pacifist bodies; the All-Russian 

Federation of Trade Unions had also sent a delegation. 

The task of the Hague Congress, which had been convened in virtue 
of the resolution against war adopted by the Rome Congress in April 
last (1), was to enable all organisations throughout the world which are 
carrying on an active struggle for the maintenance of peace to come 
to an agreement as to means of preventing war ahd removing its 
menace. In a series of five resolutions the congress defined the general 
lines of the programme to be adopted. The first four contain a number } 
of recommendations for the development of a pacifist spirit in the 
younger generation, for the organisation of pacifist propaganda in 
collaboration with working-class organisations, for political action 
against militarism and armaments, for the revision jf the Peace 
Treaty and the transformation of the League of Nations into a 
universal League of Peoples ; and, finally, it was recommended that 
the problem of reparations and inter-Allied debts should be submitted 
to the League of Nations for examination and solution. 

The last resolution (?) defines the policy of trade unionism. In 
order to destroy the militarist spirit and to bring about actual disarma- 
ment, the Labour movement must carly on vigorous propaganda 
in collaboration, where possible, with non-working-class organisations ; 
it will devote attention to the education of children and young people, 
will exercise the strictest supervision over the press, will watch the 
manufacture and transport of war materials, and will endeavour to 
render impossible such manufacture and transport within the near 
future “by deliberate and energetic propaganda and by educating and 
instructing the workers themselves ”. If a threat of war should arise, 
the trade unions should “demand recourse to arbitration and prevent 
the outbreak of war by proclaiming and carrying out an international 
general strike”. It will lie with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions “to undertake the responsibility of deciding upon and effecting 
the general strike and economic boycott” in accordance with the 
decision of the Rome congress. “The preparations for all definite 


(1) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 6, June 1922, p. 921. 
(7) Text of the resolution in INTERNATIONAL LaBouR Orrice: Industrial and 
Labour Information, (hereafter referred to as Industrial and Labour Information) 
Vol. V. No. 2, 12 Jan. 1923, pp. 41, 42. 
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action shall be in the hands of the committee set up by the Trade Union 
Congress at Rome and composed of representatives of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and of the international secretariats of 
workers in the transport, mining, and metal industries. The direction 
of all definite action shall be in the hands of the Management Com- 
mittee of the International Federation of Trade Unions. ” 

This resolution, like those which preceded it, received the support 
of almost the whole congress. Only the Russian delegates found 
themselves on all points in opposition to the other delegates. They 
objected to the inclusion in the congress of representatives of non- 
working-class organisations. They declared that they did not believe 
in collaboralion of classes even for the achievement of international 
peace. “ The war against war”, said Mr. Losovski, “must begin in 
every country with a holy war against the bourgeoisie. We will form 
a united front, with you if you wish, against you if you resist”. Once 
more the sharp opposition between the methods of the Amsterdam 
International and those of the Moscow International was made 
manifest. “No war of revolutionary penetration by force and 
violence ”, cried Mr. Dumoulin (France) in reply to Mr. Losovski, “ not 
that war any more than the other war on behalf of the capitalist 
bourgeoisie ”. 


- The speech of Mr. Losovski at The Hague was only a repetition 
of the ideas expressed some days before in the resolution (*) of the 
Second Congress of the International Federation of Red Trade Unions 
which was held at Moscow from 19 November to 2 December 1922: 

The congress approves the proposals made by the Executive on several 
occasions to the International Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam 
regarding joint action against the bourgeoisie and declares that, if such 
action has proved impracticable, the fault lies solely with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions (Amsterdam), which prefers to collaborate 
with the bourgeoisie rather than with the Revolution. 


The Moscow congress declared itself in favour of the maintenance 
of the united front as being the prime condition of proletarian victory. 
The duty of the workers was to remain in the trade unions affiliated 
to Amsterdam rather than to form weak organisations apart. Excluded 
workers should try to re-enter by every means. 

These tactics, recommended and put into operation during the last 
six months by the propaganda committees set up during the First 
Congress, render it rather difficult to form an accurate estimate of the 
numerical strength of the Moscow International. Fifty-one organis- 
ations, of which 12 were national trade union centres, were represented 
at the Second Congress by 213 delegates, but out of the total member- 
ship of these organisations, which was given as twelve millions, it must 
be observed that half was accounted for by the Russian trade unionists 
and that the rest consisted for the most part of minority groups within 
national trade union centres affiliated to the Amsterdam International. 

The congress considered the principles upon which its forces ought 
to be organised. It favoured, as a rule, centralised organisation as 
against federalism. The question of organisation by industry was the 
subject of an important debate. The Czechoslovak delegates advocated 
one big union “ to cover all branches of industry”. While admitting 
that this would be the organisation of the future, the congress declared 


(8) See account of this congress in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. V, No. 5, 2 Feb. 1923, pp. 189-191. . 
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against its adoption under the present circumstances. The Czecho- 
slovak delegates were only authorised to set up such an organisation 
provided that the autonomy of the industrial sections of the organis- 
ation was respected. : 

The International Federation of Red Trade Unions obtained at the 
Moscow Congress a new affiliation, that of the French General Confe- 
deration of United Labour (Confédération générale du travail unitaire). 
The latter, it will be remembered, had hitherto abstained from affil- 
iating itself to Moscow on account of the organic connection which 
existed between the Internationa] Federation of Red Trade Unions and 
the Communist International. In pursuance of the resolution voted at 
St. Etienne (*) the French delegation to the Second Moscow Congress 
proposed that this organic connection should cease and that Article 11 
of the constitution which had been adopted by the First Congress 
should be amended to that effect. It was thought that the proposed 
amendment would win over to the International Federation of Red 
Trade Unions certain Spanish and Italian elements which had hitherto 
stood aside from Moscow on account of the confusion of the trade union 
and political movements. 

A discussion ensued, in the course of which Mr. Zinoviev, on behalf 
of the Communist International, stated that while the political and 
economic aspects of trade union activity were in principle inseparable, 
yet the amendment of the constitution should be adopted in view of 
the traditions and specia] situation of trade unionism in the Latin 
countries. The congress thereupon voted an amendment of Article 11 
of the constitution substituting for the paragraph which provides for 
organic connection and interchange of executive officials a paragraph 
which provides for “the creation of committees of action whenever 
circumstances require for the application of decisions taken in common 
and for the period necessary for such application”. The French 
delegation declared itself satisfied and responded to the vote of the 
congress by announcing the adherence of the General Confederation of 
United Labour to the International Federation of Red Trade Unions. 


Hardly had the second Moscow congress re-affirmed the necessity 
of the united front for the proletariat in face of the capitalist offensive 
than a new trade union International was created at Berlin. 
Already in June last a preliminary conference of Revolutionary 
Syndicalists had been held at Berlin and had unanimously 
decided that “the Red Trade Union International, both in principle 
and in virtue of its constitution, is not an international organ- 
isation capable of organising the revolutionary workers of the world 
in one compact fighting organisation (5)”; it therefore instructed its 
executive committee to organise a world congress of federations of 
Revolutionary Syndicalists. The second Moscow congress for its part 
had warned its affiliated bodies against “this attempt to divide the 
international revolutionary trade union movement, which is_ being 
made by a new trade union International calling itself autonomous, but 
in reality Syndicalist ”. It had emphasised ihat “Anarchist groups 


(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 564. The 
second paragraph on the resolution referred to should read: “The congress 
instructs its delegates at international congresses to support the principle of 
the aulonomy of the Moscow International in relation to the Third Communist 
International and to vote against the application of Article 11 of the constitu- 
tion of the International Federation of Red Trade Unions ”. 

(°) International Labour Review, Vol. V1, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 560. 
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within the trade union movement in their struggle against the Inter- 
national Federation of Red Trade Unions frequently exhibit a united 
front together with the Reformists and bourgeoisie ”, and approved the 
steps taken by the executive committee “with a view to bringing 
into the International Federation of Red Trade Unions all Syndicalist 
organisations and carrying on action in common against Reformism 
and the bourgeoisie ”. It was therefore a matter of speculation whether 
the amendment of Article 11 of the constitution of the International 
Federation of Red Trade Unions decided upon by the second Moscow 
congress would not alter the attitude of the organisations 
represented at the preliminary conference in June. The International 
Conference of Revolutionary Syndicalists, which was held at Berlin 
from 25 December to 3 January, decided not to be influenced by this 
amendment, considering it to be insufficient, as it left the trade union 
movement subordinated to the policy of the Communist International. 
It therefore proposed the creation of a Revolutionary Syndicalist organis- 
ation. independent of all parties and governments ; a constitution 
+ was drawn up and approved, and the new organisation was given the 
H - title of “International Working-Men’s Association”, which, it will be 
recalled, was that of the first International founded in 1864. 

One of the principal duties assigned by the Berlin congress to the 
new International is the reconstitution of the unity of the “ revolutionary 
forces” throughout the world, and to establish contact with all 
organisations capable of aiding it to attain this object. An appeal is to 
be made to the International Federation of Red Trade Unions in order 
that a common platform may be decided wpon. “On account of the 
importance and ultimate inevitableness of an understanding between 
all the revolutionary elements for the purpose of action against capital 

and the state”, the congress decided, “in case of final refusal by the 
Executive of the International Federation of Red Trade Unions to co- 
operate, to address itself to organisations adhering to Moscow over 
the head of the Executive. ” 

) The Berlin congress included representatives of the Latin and 
it Scandinavian countries, South America, Mexico, Germany, Netherlands, 
| ; Czechoslovakia, and Russia. Nevertheless, the numerical significance 
| 


of the new International does not seem to be very considerable, as 

may be judged from the fact that the most important national group 

was that of the German Workers’ Unions (Arbeiterunionen), whose 

total membership does not exceed 100,000. It has already been men- 

tioned that the French General Confederation of United Labour, which 
had sent observers to the preliminary conference in June (*), has 
al meanwhile officially adhered to the International Federation of Red 
Trade Unions. Nevertheless, the Syndicalist minority of the General 
Confederation of United Labour was represented at the Berlin congress, 
i and this delegation signified their personal adherence to the new 
: International. They stated, at the same time, that their action did not 


imply any desire to cause a split in the General Confederation of United 
Labour. 


NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


Congresses 


The conflict between Communists and supporters of Amsterdam 
caused a violent disturbance during the first sitting of the Fifteenth 
Congress of the Spanish General Union of Workers (Union General de 


(*) Ibid. 
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Trabajadores) which was held at Madrid from 18 to 24 November (*). 
It was not until after the expulsion of the Communist delegates that the 
assembly was able to pursue the discussion of its agenda in an atmo- 
sphere of calm. It then reaffirmed its confidence in the International 
Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam, and, in order to prevent 
discussions concerning the question of international! affiliation from 
being provoked and exploited by certain groups, it decided that the 
question should not appear on the agenda of the next three congresses 
except at the request of a majority of the members of the Union. In 
order to strengthen the action of the Internationa! Federation of Trade 
Unions, the congress decided to take steps to constitute a Spanish- 
American Federation affiliated to Amsterdam. The congress declared 
that it would continue its whole-hearted support of the International 
Labour Organisation, and would work in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions for the conversion of the Organisa- 
tion into a reai international parliament. Resolutions were voted 
protesting against the recent Decree on trade associations (*), demanding 
the right of association for civil servants, and asking the Government 
to pass Bills dealing with industrial accidents in agriculture, collective 
agreements, and minimum wages. Finally, the congress asked for 
payment of unemployment benefit by the state and for the recognition 
of the principle of equal wages for men and women. 


In Czechoslovakia the expulsion of a large number of Communists 
carried out in the course of recent months by the Genera! Federation 
of Trade Unions (Odburove Sdruzeni Ceskoslovenske) has resulted in 
the formation of a Comunist organisation entitled “The International 
Trade Union Federation ” (Mezinarodni Vseodborovy Svaz). This organi- 


sation, which was created on the occasion of a conference held at Prague 
from 27 to 29 October 1922 and which is affiliated to the International 
Federation of Red Trade Unions, aims at uniling the Communists 
of all nationalities in Czechoslovakia. The Communist journal Rude 
Pravo gives as the present strength of the nev. Feueration a membership 
of 318,685, and the Communist magazine Rudy Odburuar gives it as 
312,291, while the Social Democratic paper Pravo Lidu gives it as 
50,000 only. The occupations which contain the largest number of 
adherents are; according to the Rudy Odborar, chemical industry 
(75.000), agriculture (69,700), textile industry (31,068), building (31,383), 
railways (20,000), and woodworkers (18,000). 

In Esthonia a split in the trade union movement has also occurred, 
but there the relative strength of the two parties is reversed. The Com- 
mittee on Credentials of the second trade union congress, which opened. 
at Reval on 27 November, consisted entirely of Communists and left- 
wing Independent Socialists. The minority, to the number of 73. 
representing 27 organisations, left the congress and held a conference 
apart, where they adopted a resolution urging Esthonian workers te 
become affiliated to the International Federation of Trade Unions. 


The congress of the Federation of Trade Corporations (Federazione 
dei corporazione sindacali), which was held at Bologna on 10 and 11 


ah re Industriat and Labour Information, Vol. IV, No. 4, 22 Dec. 1922, 
pp. 

(*) See below, pp. 550-551. 

(*) See Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. IV, No. 21, 1 Dec. 1922, 
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November (*) enabled the Fascist trade union movement to measure 
the progress made since the last congress and to reaffirm the principles 
upon which the organisation is based. According to the report of the 
secretary the membership of the corporations, which was nearly half 
a million at the time of the Milan congress in June last (?°), has now 
attained 1,000,000. Fascist trade unionism condemns ali colla- 
boration of trade unions with foreign organisations, and aims 
at increasing production by increasing the number of producers, by 
the development of the middle class, and by a better distribution of 
wealth. The achievement of the last-mentioned object would enable 
the best elements of the proletariat to obtain the necessary instruments 
of production and to exercise adequate control over them. All classes 
were Stated to be necessary for the growth of society, and the Fascist 
party was therefore favourable to the development of classes instead 
of desiring class warfare. In accordance with these principles the 
congress unanimously adopted a resolution demanding that public 
advisory bodies should only recognise those industrial organisations 
which adhere to national principles. Organisations which reject 
government supervision and maintain relations with foreign organ- 
isations should be excluded from these bodies. 


Although the economic crisis has reduced the trade union movement 
to a defensive attitude in most countries, the Netherlands Federation 
of Trade Unions (Nederlandsche Verbond van Vakvereenigingen) held 
a special congress at Amsterdam on 21 November 1922 to discuss the 
question of the participation of workers in management, a question 
which it had not time to deal with at its July congress. While it does 
not believe that circumstances permit of an immediate solution of this 
problem, the Federation has yet thought fit to formulate now its 
demands on this matter, It has set forth in a long resolution (#4) a 
detailed programme upon the basis of which a campaign might be 
opened when occasion offers, and the realisation of which it considers 
as the first step towards socialisation. 

This programme provides for the creation of two kinds of organis- 
ations : works councils and joint industrial councils. The former 
should be set up in all undertakings and should be charged with 
supervising the application of industrial legislation and of collective 
agreements. They should concern themselves in a general way with 
questions affecting the staff of the undertakings : wages, standards of 
output, workshop regulations, disciplinary penalties, discharge and short 
time, and welfare work. These councils would appoint a representative 
who would sit on the board of directors or other body charged with 
the management of the undertaking. Joint industrial councils should 
be formed in all branches of industry, and it should be their special 
task to promote the economic and technical development of the various 
branches of industry so as.to increase output and reduce cost of pro- 
duction. They would be empowered to close down technically back- 
ward undertakings, to draw up regulations for the supply of raw 
materials, to fix prices, etc. The conditions of work would be deter- 
mined by collective agreements concluded between the workers’ and 
employers’ organisations in collaboration with the joint industrial - 


(2°) See International Labour Review, Vol. V1, No. 2, Aug. 1922, p. 217. 
(14) Full text of this resolution in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. IV, 
No. 22, 8 Dec. 1922, pp. 526-527. 
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councils on the basis of compulsory membership. At the head of the 
joint industrial councils there would be a Central Economic Council 
comprising employers, representatives of the public, and repres- 
entatives of the workers. This Council would act as a court to which 
the works council and the employers could appeal in case of dispute. 


The eleventh congress of the General Federation of Japanese 
Labour (Nihon Rodo Sodomei), which was held at Osaka from 1 to 3 
October 1922, was the occasion of a further extension of the programme 
ef the Federation (2) by the inclusion of the following demands and 
principles : resistance to capitalist. oppression, incompatibility of 
interest between working and capitalist classes, and realisation through 
the trade unions of the new order. of society bas upon liberty, 
equality, and complete emancipation of the working classes. Thus the 
programme of the Federation, which at first was limited to the moral 
and intellectual training of its members and to the ideal of solidarity 
by co-operation and mutual aid, is coming more and more to resemble 
that of the majority of trade unions in the West. It will be remem- 
bered that as a step in this evolution the Federation at its tenth congress 
in October 1921 changed its name from Yuai Kai, which means 
“Friendly Society”, to Nihon Rodo Sodomei. Among the demands 
put forward by the eleventh congress must be mentioned: the 8-hour 
day and the 48-hour week, a 6-hour day for miners, the abolition of 
night work, a minimum wage, and the removal of police restrictions on 
the activity of trade unions. 

The Federation does not think that the International Labour Organ- 
isalion can assist in the realisation of this programme. A resolution of 
the eleventh congress states that “the Federation disapproves of the 
International Labour Conference and will endeavour to sunpress this 
harmful and useless institution by the co-ordinated efforts of the 
proletariat throughout the world”. The reasons for this attitude are 
set forth in a manifesto read to the congress, in which it is stated that 
“the delegates from Japan to the Conference since its first session 
have never been representative of Labour, and were not elected by 
the trade union organisations. .. Their appointment was made in 
total disregard of the protests entered by the majority of trade union 
organisations in Japan”. 


Organisation 


A strong tendency towards amalgamation is making itself felt in 
Great Britain. The fusion of several important general workers’ unions 
has recently been announced. The National Union of General Work- 
ers, the Municipal Employees’ Association, and the Amalgamated 
Union of Labour, all of which are affiliated to the National Federation 
of General Workers, have decided by 232,723 to 14,060 votes to amal- 
gamate into a single union with a membership of about half a million. 
Two important congresses were held at the beginning of February at 
the instance of the General Council of the Trades Union Congress to 
explore the possibilities of amalgamation in the metal and textile 
industries. Out of 35 engineering unions, with a total membership of 
700,000, which were invited to the first conference, 25 sent represent- 


(') For the creation of this Federation and the development of its programme 
see International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar. 1922, pp. 450-453. 
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atives, who appointed a committee to decide upon a basis for amalgam- 
ation. The second conference was attended by delegates frum 17 
unions in the textile industry, including workers in wool, jute, hemp, 
flax, dyeing and bleaching. Though there are considerable differences 
in the cuntributions and benefits of the various unions, it is not expected 
that amalgamation will encounter great difficulties. 

Tne scheme for the affiliation of the National Union of Railwaymen 
with the National Transport Workers’ Federation, to which attention 
was druwn some months ago ('%), has broken down in consequence 
of the reinsal of the Union to affiliate. This refusal fullows closely 
upon the decision of the National Sailors’ and Firemen's Union to 
leave the | ederation, and leaves the latter in a difficult situation, which 
was examined by its General Council on 25 January last. It will be 
remembherel that the formation at the beginning of 1922 of the Traasrort 
and General Worke:s’ Union by the absorption of several uxions 
affiliated to the Federation upset the balance in the composition of the 
latter, two-thirds of the members of which belong henceforth to a 
single union. It was hoped to redress the balance by bringing in the 
railwaymen’s unions, but only the Locomotivemen's Union was willing 
to accept the scheme. A change of plan was therefore required. The 
Genera! Council, meeting on 25 January, decided that the Federation 
shall continue to exist, but with the definite object of endeavouring to 
secure amalgamation of the six purely transport unions in the Feder- 
ation which still remain outside the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. The present membership of the Federation is as follows: 
202,800 in the Transport and General Workers’ Union and 75,000 mem- 
bers in the 13 other unions. After the proposed ama!gamation has been 
effected, there will therefore remain in the Federation seven unions 
which are not purely organisations of transport workers, and to which 
the Federation should be able to render useful services. 


In Denmark it seems possible that a reconciliation may be effected 
between the General Workers’ Union (Dansk Arbejdsmanjférbund) and 
the Confederation of Trade Unions (Samvirkende Fagfirbund). The 
separation had occurred after the general strike in the spring of 1922 
in consequence of a dispute as to the respective powers of the Confeder- 
ation and its affiliated unions in the settlement of wage disputes. The 
general meeting of the Confederation, which was held on 9 and 10 
October 1922, added to the constitution a clause defining the powers of 
the Confederation and of the unions ('*). The latter will be entirely free 
to conclude agreements coming within their own sphere of organis- 
ation. The Confederation, for its part, may conclude agreements 
concerning matters of general] interest to all workers, but the general 
meeting will not have the right to negotiate, in the name of affiliated 
organisations and against their will, agreements relating to wages or 
other conditions of work. The executive committee will not be 
authorised to participate in negotiations for such agreements unless 
the unions concerned are represented (15). 


(78) Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 1, July 1922, pp. 41-42. 
(4) See Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. IV, No. 20, 24 Nov. 1922, 


pp. 406-408. 
(5) See below, under Employers’ Organisations, the attitude of the Danish 


Employers’ Federation with regard to this decision, 


According to a report laid before fifteenth congress of the 
Spanish General Union of Workers, held in November last, the steps 
taken in the course of the year by the Union witb the object of bringing 
about an amalgamation with the National Confederation of Labour 
have been unsuccessful. Nevertheless, the congress decided that the 
Union ought to be ready to arrange understandings for specific objects 
with other trade unions which accept the principle of class warfare. 


Efforts towards greater unity in the trade union movement are also 
being made in Japan (**), but without reaching as yet the results 
desired. On 30 September a conference was held of delegates from the 
principal Japanese trade unions with the object of forming an organis- 
ation to include all the trade unions of the country. To this end negotia- 
tions have been carried on since April last by the General 
Federation of Japanese Labour (Nihon Rodo Sodomei) ; the conference, 
however, was unable to agree upon the powers to be conferred on the 
central bodies. The delegates of the General Federation of Japanese 
Labour and of the General Federation of Workers in State Enterprises 
(Kangyo Rodo Sodomei), who were in the majority, favoured a highly 
centralised system under which supreme power would be vested in the 
national executive. The minority, which included the federations of 
trade unions of western and eastern Japan and the Federation of 
Engineering Workers, desired that affiliated organisations should retain 
their autonomy. It seems that each party, the majority and the 
minority, is planning the formation of a federation embodying the ideas — 
expressed by it at the conference. ; 


Legislation 


Italy and Spain have recently modified the legal status of associa- 
tions, both of employers and workers. Only the provisions relating 
to the latter are dealt with here ('*). 

The Italian Decree, which was published on 5 December 1922 (?*), 
has the effect of reserving to workers’ organisations which fulfil 
certain legal provisions the right of being represented on public 
advisory bodies and institutions, and with this object the regis- 
tration of trade unions has been introduced. Such registration is 
quits ve'untary, but implies, to a certain extent, the legal recognition 
of the union. Registration is open to all unions of industrial and 
agricul'ural wage-earning and salaried workers in privately-owned 
urdertakings which exist to defend the industrial interests of their 
‘members and improve their economic position. For the purpose of 
registration, unions national in scope are distinguished from those 
which cover a smaller area. Both kinds are divided into two classes, 
according as they include workers in a particular industry or occupa- 
tion only or workers 1m all industries and occupations. All applica- 
tions for registration must be accompanied by a copy of the rules, 
a list of members, showing where each is employed, and proof that at 
least tw»-lhirds of the financial resources of the union are derive! 


(*) For the beginnings of this tendency see The Labour Movement in Japan, 
in Industrial and Lahour Information, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar. 1922, p. 446. 

(#7) For the provisions of the Italian Decree relating to employers’ organisa- 
tions see International Lahour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 281, 

("*) Gazzetta ufficiale, 5 Dec. 1922. The text has been analvsed in Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. 1V, No. 24, 22 Dec, 1922, pp. 593-595. 
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from contributions of members. These applications are examined, for 
the registration of national unions, by committees set up for the 
purpus2 in the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare and, f.r the 
registration of other unions, in the competent organs of the Inspecto- 
rate of Industry and Labour. The committees are composed of 
members representing the workers, presided over respectively by the 
Under-Secretary for Labour and Social Welfare and by the Inspector of 
the administrative district. The first members of the committees are 
to be appointed by the Government, but they will subsequently be 
elected on the principle of proportional representation by registered 
-unions, national or otherwise, as the case t!ay be. The committees 
may grant or refuse registration to unions which apply for it. Regis- 
tered unions must send in annu4l relurns as to membership and must 
report all amendments of rules to the competent committee. The latter 
may, if occasion requires, suspend or cancel registration. 


A Royal Decree relating to trade associations in Spain was published 
on 3 November 1922. It applies only to the Province of Barcelona (?*). 
It will be remembered that the variety of tendencies among the trade 
unions in Catalonia had led the Government to consider the compulsory 
organisation of workers in trade unions whose constitution would be 
fixed by law (7°). The new Decree, however, does not introduce com- 
pulsory organisation. Its object, according to its first clause, is “to 
lay down rules for the formation of trade associations . . . without 
affecting the right of association guaranteed by the constitution”. 
The more important of the rules which affect workers’ organisations 
are the following: they must be composed exclusively of workers 
belonging to one occupation, one industry, and one district. The 
workers in the industry or occupation concerned wiil be invited to 
attend a special meeting with a view to constituting a trade union 
and appointing officials with the power to negotiate, on behalf of the 
union, wilh employers and public anthor:ties on the collective interests 
of the group whom they represent. These constituent assemblies will 
be held under the chairmanship of a representative of the Ministry of 
Labour, Industry, and Commerce or of a person delegated by him. 
The rules of the union must by approved by government authority, and 
so also must any ‘ster amendments. A trade union must have at 
least one hundred members and, further, it must incluce the majority 
of the workers in the occupation or the industry of the district in 
question, and this majority must be present at the constituent assembly, 
otherwise the union cannot be formed. Trade unions of workers in 
public utilities, including transport, are subject to somewhat different 
regulations. All the wage-earning workers of any one of these under- 
takings may incorporate themselves in a single union. 

Trade unions in the same industry, but in different districts, may 
unite in a federation, whose rules must be approved bv government 
authority ; likewise, legally constituted unions may form permanent or 
temporary alliances for the defence of their commo. interests, provided 
that a resolution to this effect has been adopted in each association by 
an absolute maiority of the members and communicated to the Ministry 
of Labour, Industry, and Commerce. Every union must, in any case, 
retain complete autonomy within the federation or alliance and must 


(1%) La Epoca, 4 Nov. 1922. 
(7°) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 6, June 1922, p. 934. 
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be free to secede at any time. The federation or alliance cannot own 
property other than that necessary for its offices, meelings, libraries, 
employment exchanges, apprenticeship worksh ps, hospitals, and 
similar institutions. It cannot. be the recipient of gifts and legacies 
except on behalf of these institutions and its insurance and benefits 
funds. It cannot pursue any political objects nor undertake com- 
mercial activities other than those of a co-operative nature, 

Separate trade unions constituted in accordance with the Decree enjoy 
certain rights, among which are those of appointing representatives to 
sit on various labour committees ; of acquiring all kinds of property ; 
of appearing in courts of law in all civil and crimina] proceedings ; of 
undertaking technica] education ; of carrying on welfare institutions 
and mutual insurance, co-operation and employment exchanges ; of 
proposing modifications of regulations for the health and safety of 
workers ; and of concluding collective agreements on the subject of 
the 8-hour day, hours of work in commerce, weekly rest, night work 
in factories and on other matters as prescribed or authorised by labour 
_ legislation. Contracts for public works may be assigned to trade 

unions by the state or loca] authorities. 

Finally, the Decree lays down very detailed rules to which the 
organisation and activity of unions must conform. Only the more 
important of these can be mentioned here. To qualify for membership, 
a candidate must be eighteen years of age, of Spanish nationality, and 
be employed in the occupation or industry to which the union pertains. 
Membership cannot be refused to candidates satisfying the required 
conditions. Both ordinary contributions and special levies must be 
approved by government authority, which may reduce them if thought 
fit. Every trade union must be managed by a committee elected every 
two years by a general meeting of members, two-thirds of whom must 
be present. One of the conditions required for membership of the 
committee is that of having worked five years in the occupation or 
industry concerned. The chairman is the legal representative of the 
union. The general meeting must be held at least once in six months. 
One-half of the membership constitutes a quorum, and resolutions, in 
order to be valid, must obtain two-thirds of the votes, except where 
the contrary is provided in the Decree. Voting is always by ballot 


Employers’ Organisations 


HE activities of employers’ organisations during the last few months 
have reflected very plainly the gradual transition, hardly yet 
perceptible in Europe but already apparent in the United States, 

from business depression to a period of comparative prosperity. The 

most notable movement in the European countries is a resumption of 


. the campaign for increasing the hours of work, the arguments advanced 


‘in favour of such a course being no longer confined to the contention 
tthat it is essential in order to reduce costs, but also maintaining 
that increased output is necessary to meet the actual or 
prospective increased demand. In the United States the resumption 
of industrial activity threatens a labour shortage, which hes given rise 
to a spontaneous movement in many different quarters to modify the 
present immigration restrictions in order to permit the “free entry of 
honest labour” (?), while at the same time more and more interest is 
being taken in the rapid and efficient training of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. 


Hours OF WORK 


Proposals to increase hours of work have been particularly frequent 
in Great Britain since January. The shorter working week secured 
during the war and after-war period has so far been retained in that 
country except in agriculture and among the employees of certain local 
authorities. Now, in addition to attempts of the Mining Association and 
the National Federation of Building Trades Employers to increase 
hours of work in the coal-mining and construction industries respect- 
ively, suggestions have been made to lengthen the working day of 
London road transport workers, of coal tippers and trimmers in the 
South Wales ports, of workers in the milk distributive trade, and of 
civil servants. 

In the coal-mining industry the proposal to increase the present 
7-hour day to 8 hours followed closely on the publication of a report of 
the Advisory Committee for Coal and the Coal Industry, appointed by 
the Ministry of Mines to investigate the distribution costs, railway 
freights, and other items which go to make up the price of coal to the 
consumer. Among its findings this Committee had stated that it was 
“bound to recognise that present prices cannot, with the present cost 
of production, give an adequate return either to the coalowners or to 
the coalminers”. The Mining Association, comprising all the em- 
ployers in the British coalmining industry, thereupon issued a statement 
pointing out that within the last one or two months the demand for 
British coal had increased and selling prices had _ stiffened. This 
tendency, it remarked, had been particularly pronounced since France 
took action to enforce reparations. The demand from France and 
Germany as well as other European countries and the United States had 
become so heavy that there was a “real fear of a coal shortage in the 
near future” It was considered that snch a _ development 
would have the inevitable effect of raising prices temporarilv, but 
that a big price increase to British industrial consumers would only 


(?) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, pp. 38, 46-49. 
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result in a subsequent falling off of home orders, which would mean @ 
heavy blow at the promised trade revival. The statement then con- 
tinued : 

A return to the 8-hour day, in the circumstances, can only be regarded 
as a national necessity. The extension of the working day would have 
the two-fold effect of reducing production costs and ensuring an output 
adequate to our expected needs. This would serve to check the upward 
jump of prices to home consumers, and would make for a steady market, 

which, above all, is what is most urgently required to ensure the smooth 
working of the industry and better wages for the miners. The latter 
would benelit financially from the longer working day, for the reason 
that with a larger revenue there would be a bigger fund available for 
division between owners and men in the shape of profits and wages 
respectively (?). 


In reply to this statement Mr. Frank Hodges, the Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, declares that “neither the miners’ leaders nor the 
men have the remotest idea of co-operating with the owners to extend 
the working day. The present hours. . . [are] the maximum time that 
any human being should be allowed by a civilised community to work 
in a coal mine”. 

At the regular quarterly meeting of the Building Wages and Con- 
ditions Council (representative of employers and workers in that 
industry), held on 11 January, the employers put forward demands 
involving. the re-arrangement of the working week as one of 
47 hours for eight months of the year, 44 hours for two months, and 
41} hours for the remaining two months; with this was coupled a 
demand for a 20 per cent. reduction of wages for all operatives. The 
employers stated that the strongest possible pressure was being brought 
to bear upon them by emplovers in other industries and by commercial 
organisations to reduce building costs, and letters were produced 
alleging that other trades were being severely handicapped owing to 
the high cost of building. The workers declared themselves willing to 
negotiate if necessary on the question of wages, but wished to have 
existing conditions of labour stabilised for a year while negotiations 
were conducted. To this the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers could not agree, arguing that “to stabilise hours and condi- 
tions on their present high level would be an injustice to those indus- 
tries which. hav:ng been forced by economic circumstances to accept a 

_ much lower rate than certain industries have, are now pressing for 
analagous reductions in other industries”. After protracted negotia- 
tions lasting over ten weeks — all of which eventually broke down — 
the employers have intimated their irtention of reverting to their 
original demands of a 20 per cent. reduction in wages and an increase 
of working hours. 

In Germany the employers on the Federal Economie Council have 
succeeded in including a number of their proposals in the majority 
report on the Hours of Employment Bill: Section V of the Bill in its 
amended form lays down that he average daily hours of work of 
industrial workers and apprentices covered by the Act shall not exceed 
8 hours (exclusive of breaks) over a period of a working week, and 
that mere presence on duty shall not be considered as included in hours 
of work. In the building industry statutory hours of work subject to 


() A system of profit-sharing is legally established in the coal-mining 
industry in Great Britain, but has scarcely yet become operative. 
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the necessary overtime would be fixed at 9 hours per day, or 54 hours 
per week, for eight months in the year. 

In counection with this question of increasing the hours of work in 
Germany, it is of interest to recall Mr. Hugo Stinnes’ speech before the 
Economic and Financial Committee of the Federal Economic Council 
on.9 November. Mr. Stinnes stated that every man engaged in manu- 
facturing desired the speedy ending of the present inflaltiun and the 
definite stabilisation of the mark. In the National Manufacturers’ 
Association he thought opinion was practically unanimous as to the 
measures necessary in order to bring this about. He estimated 
Germany's underproduction to be at least two hundred million gold 
marks a month and pointed out that it was necessary not only to 
produce that amount more, but to produce it over and above the cost 
of production. To do this the German people would be obliged for ten 
or fifteen years to come to work at least two hours a day more in order 
to raise production to a point where they cuuld live and have something 
left over to pay ior reparations. 

In Denmark the General Confederation of Danish Employers (Dansk 
Arbejdagwejorening) has given notice to the Confederation of Trade 
Unions that the genera] agreement on hours of work, first concluded 
on 17 May 1919 and prolonged by the further agreement of 4 April 1922, 
will terminate as from 1 April 1923. The employers’ association points 
out that the trade union confederation at its meeting on 9 and 10 
October had decided to leave its affiliated unions free to make their 
own arrangements regarding wages and conditions of work other than 
hours.. The General Confederation of Danish Employers states that 
it “has no objection to this decision, but holds that a resolution which 
gives individual trades their liberty in wages questions should, at the 
same time, give them liberty in all other questions connected with 
agreements, including hours of work ”. 

The Central Industria! Committee of Belgium (Comité industriel cen- 
tral de Belgique) attributes a variety of evils to the application of the 
8-hour day: a genera] shortage of production, particularly of coal, 
necessitating the importation of increasing quantities from abroad at 
increased prices; a constant exodus of skilled workers whom it is 
impossible to replace adequately ; an increase of costs with a conse- 
quent reduction of foreign trade ; and a continuous depreciation of the 
franc are regarded as among the effects of the 8-hour day Act on 
national production. Nevertheless, while considering that “these 
evident indications of lack of economic equilibrium... impose upon the 
public authorities the imperative necessity of taking all urgent measures. 
calculated to remedy them”, Belgian employers wonld not appear to 
favour the complete repeal of the Act. At a recent meeting of the 
Council of Industry and Trade (which consists exclusively of employers) 
it was decided tu ask the Government to grant all requests for exemp- 
tion from the 8-hour day Act, and a unanimous vote was obtained in 
favour of amending it ; but a proposal that the Act should be repealed 
was not supported. 

Similarly, the Li¢ge Chamber of Commerce recently adopted a resolu- 
tion urging Parliarent to proceed without delay to the discussion of 
the Bill suspending the application of the 8-hour day Act. 

In the United States the report of the Committee on Industrial Better- 
ment, Health, and Safety of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers contains the following interesting paragraph on the general 
principles which should determine the duration of hours of work. It 
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will be noticed that they differ from the European point of view in 
several respects : 
We do not believe that there is any reason or necessity for the legal 
determination of what shall constitute a day’s work. The type of industry, 
7 the individual worker, and the surrounding conditions are the factors 
which should reguiale how loug au individual shall labour. There are 
some industries in which ten hours a day are too long; there are some 
industries in which eight hours a day are not long enough. There is one 
geueral suggestion which might possibly cover this point, and that is, 
that the hours of labour should be so determined as not to cause cumulative 
fatigue. Industry is striving everywhere to reduce the physical efforts 
required in production and, as these physical efforts are reduced, we do 
nol believe there is any sound theory that the hours of labour should be 
curtailed. 


THE THREATENED LABOUR SHORTAGE IN THE UNITED STATES 


As already stated, employers in the United States are attempting 
to meet the threatened labour shortage in two ways . by modifying the 
immigration restrictions and by improving methods of training work- 
ers. The February number of American Industries published by the 
National Association of Manufacturers gives a comprehensive sym- 
posium of opinions of employers on the restriction of immigration into 
the United States. The outstanding recommendations are that the 
present Three per Cent. Immigration Act should be amended with a 
view to admitting more of the desirable class of immigrant and pro- 
hibiling the undesirable classes ; asd that the number of immigrants 
admitted be determined on the basis of the net balance of immigration 
and emigration and not according tu the present method, which causes 
a labour shortage. It is considered that the Secretary of Labour should 
be authorised on the presentation of satisfactory evidence of a labour 
shortage in any industry to allow the admission of desirable immigrants 
to meet this need. A scientific selection of immigrants should be made 
abroad, so that intending immigrants who do not qualify may be 
rejected at the port of embarkation. A centralised Bureau or Com- 
mission should also be set up to deal with all immigration matters. 
Such a Commission would make it its business to know the needs of the 
various concerns of the country for immigrants and the channels which 
would provide the most satisfactory means of assimilation. There was 
a general opinion that the United States should adopt a more defined 
policy in the registration and distribution of the immigrant; should 
make more human its method of receiving immigrants ; and should 
broaden its arrangements for immigrant education, having always in 
view the eventual naturalisation of the immigrant. Generally speaking, 
the manufacturers and business men who contributed opinions to this 
symposium expressed their belief in a restrictive policy on broad 
selective methods, but were in favour ofthe abolition of the present 
literacy test. 7 

The National Founders’ Association, at its annual convention held in 
New York on 22 and 23 November 1922, adopted a resolution embodying 
many of these suggestions (8). It also advocated that immigrants “who 
oppose any form of government and any who would effect political 
change by force or who are incapable of citizenship” shonld be 
excluded. A report approved by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York (*) makes similar recommendations. 

On 4 January 1923 the Immigration Committees of the National 


(°) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 374. 
(*) Ibid. p. 374. 
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Industrial Council and the Nationa] Association of Manufacturers put 
before the House Committee on Immigration proposals for immediate 
legislation modifying the Three per Cent. Act. The first of these pro- 
posals was that “in fixing the quota of each nationality of otherwise 
admissible aliens under the present law, due regard should be given 
to ascertain annual emigration of such nationality”. Thus, it was 
pointed out, the Italian quota under the Act last year was 42,000, and 
substantialiy 40.000 Italian immigrants entered the United States. But 
53,000 Italians also emigrated, so that, while the Italian quota was 
apparently filled, there was actually a large deficit. The suggestion 
now made was that Congress should fix the quota in terms of net 
immigration. 

The second proposal was that “the Secretary of Labour ought to be 
authorised, upon the presentation to himself of satisfactory evidence of 
a continuing shortage of labour of a particular class or type, to admit 
otherwise admissible aliens in excess of the quota until in his judgment 
such conditions improved ”. 

Finally, it was cunsidered that “provision should be immediately 
made to provide for the physical examination of otherwise admissible 
aliens ... at the point where passports are viséd, or at convenient 
points of embarkation ”. 

Many other employers’ organisations in the United States have simil- 
arly emphasised the necessity of permitting immigration where the 
requirements of industry necessitated. Mr. C. L. Patterson, Secretary 
of the Labour Bureau of the National Association of Sheet and Tin- 
Plate Manufacturers, has stated that that industry now requires 40 per 
cent. more labour than it did at the close of the war, and that in the 
26 mills in his Association there is immediate need for more than 1,000 
additional workers. A spokesman of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
which employs some 50,000 workers, 40 to 45 per cent. of whom are of 
foreign birth, stated that the Corporation could use approximately 
5,000 additional employees if they were available, and that a further 
15,000 would be necessary in the future to permit operation at full 
capacity. To remedy this shortage and reduce to a minimum the labour 
turnover, labour-saving’ devices had been introduced wherever possible ; 
special employment departments had been organised ; arrangements had 
been systematised for conferences between the management and elected 
representatives of the employees ; apprenticeship courses and adult 
classes had been set up; wages based upon and recognising the em- 
ployees’ efficiency had been maintained at levels sufficient to permit 
of good living conditions; adequate provision had been made for 
housing, transportation, safety, recreation, and for financial relief in 
the event of sickness or death. By observing this policy the labour 
turnover among employees of the Corporation had been reduced in well- 
situated plants to only 6 per cent. per month. It was accordingly 
obvious that the shortage of labour in these plants was not due to the 
existence of unsatisfactory conditions, but to an actual dearth of 
common labour of the type formerly recruited from the ranks of 
immigrants from the Central and Southern European countries. 

The agitation in favour of increased immigration is not confined to 
employers in the manufacturing industries. Farmers and builders are 
equally emphatic in demanding free entry for suitable classes of workers. 
Mr. John R. Howard, President of the American Farm Burean Feder- 
ation, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation, said that immigration restriction was affecting the 
prosperity of the entire country and particularly of the farmer. He 
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pointed out that the present law limited the amount of manual labour 
in the country and that one of its natural and inevitable results was a 
shifting of labour from the country to the city, thus presenting a great 
handicap to agricultura] production. Another disadvantage of the 
present restrictive law was that prospective immigrants were forced 
to go to other countries where they became natural competitors of 
American farmers and added to the depression with which agriculture 
had been struggling for the last three years. Mr. Howard considered 
that the law undoubtedly needed revision. He said he was not in favour 
of admitting immigrants indiscriminately, nor by an educational test, 
but advocated admitting all good, honest persons who really wanted 
to become citizens, 


The Committee on Labour of the Associated General Contractors has 
published a report on this question of the labour shortage in the United 
States, giving particular attention to the problems of immigration and 
apprenticeship, with special reference to the construction industry. It 
is stated that this shortage is not peculiar to any particular section of 
the country and applies to both skilled and general labour. The Com- 
mittee found that in seven of the chief building trades there were 
actually fewer mechanics in 1920 than there were in 1910, and that 
only in two trades, the structural ironworkers and plumbers, had the 
number of mechanics kept up with the increasing population of the 
country. In 1910 there were 161,781 bricklayers and in 1920 their 
number had shrunk to 131,264, while the total of plasterers had decreas- 
ed during the same period from 47.682 to 38.255. In order to bring 
these two trades up to the same ratio which they bore to the population 
in 1910, an increase of 36 per cent. in their numbers would be necessary. 
The numbers of general and building labourers had shown an even 
greater decrease ; in 1910 there were 869,478 workers so classed, while 
in 1920 there were only 623,203 or 72 per cent. of that number. These 
figures, together with many others showing a similar state of affairs, 
would seem to prove conclusively that there was a real shortage in 
both skilled and unskilled labour, and that the abnormal demand for 
labour caused by the great building programme was not alone respons- 
ible for the dearth of workers in the construction industry (5). 

The Committee distinguished two major causes as mainly respons- 
ible for the labour shortage. The more important of these, from the 
point of view of the numbers involved, was the cutting off of immigra- 
tion, first by the war and since by restrictive legislation. The other 
and even more serious factor was the decrease in the number of 
apprentices. The investigations of the Committee showed that the 
number of apprentices was less in 1920 than in 1910. In three of the 
trades — the bricklayers, plasterers, and carpenters— the number 
of apprentices was less than 50 per cent. of the mechanics dving or 
retiring on account of old age. The Committee, while not contending 
that immigration and the insufficient number of apprentices are whol'y 
responsible for the inadequate supply of mechanics, states its belief 
that they are prime factors, and that their proper regulation and 
development would in great measure relieve the situation. It does not 
advocate that the country should return to the old policy of unrestric- 
ted immigration, but nevertheless thinks that the present restrictive law 


(®) It is of interest to notice that somewhat similar conditions exist in the 
building trades in Great Britein. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, 
Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 277. 
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is unsatisfactory. After considerable study of the apprenticeship 
question, the Committee reached the conclusion that the old system of 
apprenticing is no longer practical as a means of training a sufficient 
number to replenish the supply of mechanics. Two problems have to 
be solved : first, to provide as quickly as possible mechanics to supply 
the present shortage ; the second, to provide means for the education 
of mechanics in lieu of the present apprenticeship system. As a 
means of solving the first problem, the Committee recommends that 
men now engaged on construction work as building labourers and other- 
‘wise who show an aptitude for the work should be employed as helpers 
to the skilled mechanies and be permitted to do any work their expe- 
rience warrants. At the same time employers should establish special 
trade schools where the age limits and scholastic requirements are 
waived, and the only conditions for entrance are aptitude and willing- 
ness to learn a given trade. These schools would merely teach the 
handling of tools and the rudiments of the trade, leaving skill and 
efficiency to be acquired on the job, where experience has shown it is 
most successfully acquired. The second problem, namely, how to 
provide means to ensure a supply of mechanics which will keep pace 
with the normal growth of the nation, might be solved partly by the 
inauguration of a campaign to attract young men to the trade, and to 
establish courses of training in building trades ; partly by the revision of 
trade union rules regarding. apprenticeship, particularly those limiting 
the age limits of apprentices ; and partiy by shortening the length of 
time at present considered necessary for the training of apprentices. 
The Committee points out that many schools for the practical teaching 
of mechanical trades have been started by employers in different parts 
of the country. Reports from these cities state that the schools are 
popular and that no difficulty is being encountered in securing al] the 
students their facilities will accommodate. 

Determined attempts to grapple with the problem of scarcity of 
skilled and semi-skilled labour are also being made by employers’ 
associations in the iron and steel trades. Both in its annual report and 
in the discussion at its convention the National Founders’ Association 
emphasised the necessity of recruiting and training new workers. It 
was pointed out that foundry work was not attracting men qualified to 
_ become superintendents and foremen. Nearly all the higher posts were 
now filled by promotions from the ranks and many of the men so 
promoted, by reason of their lack of education and executive abilify, 
were not able to utilise to the fullest extent the mechanical devices 
available, with the consequence that foundry work was falling behind 
in efficiency. The report of the Association Stated that by means of 
lectures and motion picture demonstrations at various engineering 
schools a number of graduate engineers had been interested in 
foundry work. These men, it was averred were prec'sely of the !vpe 
required for the higher posts in foundries. In order to attract them, 
however, it was necessary to offer a fairly high initial salary, and, 
after a year spent in moulding or some similar work, to guarantee them 
a minor executive position. The report suggested that any firm which 
spent money on its higher staff on these lines would find it well 
invested. It was further indicated that the Association could easily be 
made a clearing-house which would keep in touch with the universities 
and put men who elected to take up foundry work in communication 
with firms requiring their services. 

Suggestions along somewhat different lines but with the same 
general purpose were put forward at the annual meeting of the Ohio 
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State Foundrymen’s Association held on 7 and 8 December 1922. It was 
generally considered that the educational work carried on by foundries 
was inadequale, and the establishment of a school for training in con- 
nection with the Ohio State University was advocated. It was sugges- 
ted that up-to-date buildings and equipment ought to be supplied 
for this purpose and that the foundry owners of the State should 
provide the funds and be the directors of such a school. The University, 
it was stated, was strongly in favour of such a step and would co- 
operate in every way. The President of the Association also proposed 
that steps should be taken to increase the number of apprentices in the 
shops since, at the present time, although the industry was only oper- 
ating at 60 per cent. of its maximum rate, there were not sufficient 
moulders to meet all requirements. A committee was appointed to 
consider this question and report at the next meeting. 
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The Manitoba Council oi Industry 


HE Government of Manitoba for some years had been trying to 
perfect a means by which labour disputes might be eliminated 
from industry in the Province. The Secretary of the Bureau of 

Labour had often been able to bring about amicable settlements through 
his mediation, but his efforts were unsuccessful in the case uf the general 
strike of 1919. After this experience the Bureau recommended that the 
Government should as soon as possible “set up machinery whereby a 
painstaking and sympathetic enquiry can be made into the real 
economic merits of all controversies”. Accordingly, after consultation 
with the parties immediately interested, the Industrial Conditions Act 
was passed in 1919, creating a Joint Council of Industry ('). 

The constitulion and powers of the Council are defined in the Act. 
It consists of five persons : two employers” representatives, two work- 
ers’ representatives, and an impartia) chairman. * The members hold 
office for an indefinite period. The powers of the Council are, briefly, 
to investigate :(1) mattersrelaling to labour disputes, whether existing 
or threatened ; (2) cost of living ; (3) numbers of persons and wage rates 
in industry, and changes in employment situation ; (4) conditions of 
work, housing, welfare ; (5) profiteering ; (6) allegations of breach of 
- contract committed by employers ; (7) complaints of violation of labour 
legislation ; (8) existing or proposed labour legislation. The Council 
must publish all its reports and decisions. It is empowered to enforce 
the attendance of witnesses and the production of documents. 

The Council, which began its work in May 1920, completed the first 
two and haff years of its existence in November 1922. Since its 
inception the chairman states 

that with two very insignificant exceptions it has never registered a 
failure in effecting a settlement of industrial trouble in its 91 cases ; that 
we have never had a majority report, but all decisions have been unani- 
mous ... The economic saving to the Province must run up into many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. A single case was estimated to have 
saved the Province some $500,000, a sum sufficient to defray the cost of the 

Council, at its present rate, for fifty years. 


An analysis of the 91 cases dealt with shows that 14 were referred 
to the Council by the employers, 61 by workers, 3 by mutual agree- 
ment of both parties, and 13 were taken up on the initiative of the 
Council. The handling of these cases involved 207 meetings of the 
Council, 181 interviews between the parties to the dispute and the 
Council, and 200 interviews between the parties and the chairman. 
A settlement was effected in 86 cases. of which 45 were settled on the 
basis of the Council's finding, 27 by negotiation between the parties 
after conference with the Council, and 14 as the result of conferences 
with the chairman. One case was beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Council, being ‘ international’ (?) in scope. The findings of the Council 
were rejected in two cases only, and here other conditions were enforced 


(*) This note has been prepared almost wholly from information on the 
activities the Council supplied to the International Labour Office by the chair- 
man of the Council, the Rev. Charles W. Gordon, D. D., L.L. D., F. R. C.S., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

(?) Ie. having reference to Canada as well as to the United States. ,, 
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by strike or lock-out. No decision has yet been rendered by the 
Council in the remaining two cases. 

The opposing parties in the industrial disputes considered by the 
Council have been employers’ organisations and trade unions ; indivi- 
dual employers and trade unions ; individual employers and unorgan- 
ised workers ; trade union and trade union ; employer and employer. 

The points in dispute have included wages; violation and inter- 
pretation of agreements ; fairness of dismissal ; conditions of work ; 
trade union jurisdiction and control ; and boycott. 

The variety of cases dealt with by the Council may be indicated by 
a few illustrations. An employer in the building trade, not being a 
member of the building employers’ association, accepted the terms put 
forward by the trade union which had been refused by the employers’ 
association. The latter organised a boycott against the independent 
employer, but desisted after the informal intervention of the Council. 
The employees of a cinematograph theatre complained that their 
agreement was being violated. The Council found that such was the 
case, but that the violation was due to misinterpretation of the 
agreement. The manager recognised his error and consented to abide 
by the provisions of the agreement. In another case of interpretation 
of agreement the arbitration of the Council was asked for by both 
parties. The agreement was loosely worded, and the Council gave an 
interpretation which was not that of either of the parties, but was a 
solution of the difficulty rather than a technical interpretation. An 
important principle was established when it was decided that a con- 
tractor who has an agreement with a trade union is responsible for 
compliance with that agreement by his sub-contractors. Another point 
also was decided in this case. The trade union had a provision in 
the agreement securing preferential treatment for its members in the 
engagement of workers. Members of another union raised the question 
of the legality of such an agreement. ‘The Council found nothing illegal 
in preferential treatment. A man complained that he had been 
dismissed for refusal to work overtime when asked by the management. 
The Council found that the man was working under an agreement 
which made provision for overtime when the pressure of work was 
heavy. It therefore ruled that conditions which apply to straight-time 
work should govern overtime, and that men are subject to all proper 
orders of the management during overtime as in straight time. 

In eleven of the cases which have come before the Council the two 
parties had previously agreed to abide by its decision. Several collective 
agreements in the Province contain a clause providing that, in case 
of dispute arising during the term of the agreement, no strike or lock- 
out shall take place until after the Council has given its decision on the 
point in dispute. 

A house famine in Winnipeg, accompanied by an increase in rents, 
gave rise to the suspicion that profiteering was occurring. A hearing 
was granted by the Council to all who felt aggrieved in the matter of 
rents. As a result of its investigation the Council established certain 
standards for estimating fair house rents. Investment in house property 
is entitled to a return not exceeding the current rate of interest under 
normal conditions. The value of the investment, which must be 
determined in order to fix the rates of revenue and depreciation, is the 
sum originally invested in the asset. A sufficient rent must be charged 
to meet caretaking, repairs, fuel, light, water, taxes, depreciation, in- 
surance, sundries, and vacancies. Depreciation was defined to mean 
the amount to be set aside annually to provide for the recovery of the 
entire capital invested during the lifetime of the asset. 6 
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The success of such a body as the Council of Industry evidently 
depends largely upon the personality of the members composing it, who 
must enjoy the confidence of the parties with whom they have to deal. 
The task of the chairman is to harmonise conflicting opinions and to 
assist in bringing about a unanimous finding by the Council. He also 
holds preliminary meetings with the parties and frequently effects a 
settlement without the intervention of the Council. The members 
render assistance, gained from expert and practical knowledge, in 
making a full and fair presentation of the case. They secure a friendly 
and judicial atmosphere and aid each of the parties in understanding the 
- other’s point of view. 

Besides the personality of the members, there are other factors to 
which the success of the Council must be ascribed. First of all, the 
Council is a permanent institution. The element of permanence adds 
considerably to the value of its services, because by its experience the 
Council gains knowledge as to methods of approaching parties, procedure 
in conducting discussions, means of collecting data, etc. ; further, it 
gains a valuable fund of knowledge of facts, conditions, and data that 
bear upon industrial relations and economics; and it learns to view 
questions upon which there is ground for difference of opinion in a 
judicial spirit. An evidence of the advantage of the permanence of the 
Council as compared with other boards appointed to deal with individual 
disputes is found in the fact that the average number of meetings per 
case per month, which was 4} during the first six months, fell to 13 in 
the nine months ending 31 August 1922. It is also interesting to note that 
there are several cases in which the same party has had recourse to 
the Council in different disputes ; one party in connection with nine 
disputes, two in connection with seven, and eleven others in connection 
with more than one dispute. 

_A second factor to which the success of the Council is attributed is 
the absence of compulsory features from its procedure. Its decisions 
carry no binding force except when upon the request of both parties to 
a dispute the Council acts as a board of arbitration. The appeal in the 
last analysis is to public opinion. The Council, it is true, is equipped 
with powers to enforce attendance of witnesses and production of docu- 
ments, but these powers have never yet been used. 

Finally, while the Council is representative of the two parties im- — 
mediately concerned in the operation of industry, these representatives 
are not present primarily as advocates, but rather as counsellors and 
judges. Thus decisions have in all cases been unanimous, as opposed 
to majority, resolutions. 
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PRODUCTION AND PRICES" 


Cost of Living and Retail Prices 


ost of living has not, in general, varied greatly during the last 
months, except in countries of depreciated currency where it 
follows the course of wholesale prices, which themselves vary 
according to the state of the exchange. This general law is very clearly 
illustrated in the case of France. Here the fal) of the French franc has 
caused the cost ‘of living, and more especially the price of bread, to rise. 
In Belgium also and in Luxemburg (which is united in a customs union 
with Belgium and which uses Belgian currency) the index numbers of 
the cost of living have gone up. The greatest rise recorded during the 
past month has been in Germany, where the general index number 
of the cost of living rose during February by 118 per cent., the index 
for foodstuffs alone rising by 133 per cent. and that for clothing by 
148 per cent. In Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, retail prices have 
continued to fall, declining by nearly 1 per cent. during the course of 
the same month in spite of a rise of 24 per cent. in wholesale prices. 
The course of prices in Austria has altered since the beginning of 
the year ; the almost uninterrupted rise which had been taking place 
since the war was succeeded in October last by a movement of decline 
which kept pace with the stabilisation of the currency. But from the 
beginning of this year the index number has recorded successive rises 
of 1 per cent. in January, 2 per cent. in February, and 6 per cent. in 
March, with the result that the figure for 15 March was almost as high 
as it had been in October 1922. The prices of meat, sugar, and heating 
(coal) are those which have chiefly affected the genera] index number. 
In this and following issues of the Review tables I and II include 
figures for Egypt. We refer our readers to the note given below for 
explanations of the methods on which they have been compiled. 
Corresponding explanations as to the methods used in the case of other 
countries for which statistics are given in the tables will be found in 
the January issue (?) ; certain corrections referring to the methods used 
for the Polish figures are set forth in a note in this issue. 


Egypt (Cairo): Monthly Agricultural Statistics. 

It is proposed in this and the following issues of the Review to give the 
index numbers of the cost of living as calculated by Monthly Agricultural 
Statistics from August 1922 onwards. This index number comprises the 
following groups : foodstuffs (20 items, also mineral oil, methylated spirit, and 
soap), representing 51.9 per cent. of the total budget; lodging, showing the 
change in the price of lodging following on an annual government Decree ; 
travelling, amounting to 1.4 per cent. of the whole budget; cigarettes and 
pocket money, amounting to 5.8 per cent. of the whole money ; clothing (aver- 
age of the lower middla classes), amounting to 16.7 per cent. of the whole 
budget ; education fees, amounting to 6.1 per cent. of the whole budget; 
miscellaneous, calculated as an average of the indexes in all the other groups 
and amounting to 6.4 per cent. of the whole budget. 


(?) For the sake of convenience and of comparison between the two editions 
of the Review, the French alphabetical order of countries has been adopted in 
this and the following sections. 

(?) International Labour Review, vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, pp. 51 sqq. 


INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914= 100 as jar as possible) 
TABLE I. COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
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(a) New series. 

f These index numbers include, in addition to foodstuffs, certain fuel and light commodities. 
e * signifies figures published”. 
he sign — signifies “ figures not available”. 


South Germany Australia | Austria United States 
Date | Africa (6 towns) (Tisma) 
(9 towns) |(74 towns)) (Berlin) towns) | towns) (33 | towns) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | | | | aay 
13 400 | 400 400 100 | 400} 100 | 400] 100} 400 
4945 405 97 | 446] 100 | 405] 100] * 
1946 412 402 | 436] 118 | 448] 408] * 
4917 122 430 | 455 | 157 | 442] 127] 
1918 434 446} 482 | 18% | 474] 152] * 
4919 4145 455} 244 | 201 | 477] 168) * 
4920 479 | 4425 490 | 262 | 237 | 247] 198] 931 
49% 162 | 1124 | 4125 455 | 237 | 189 | 180 | 4158 | 1214 
1922 435 | 4990 | 6422 447 | 499 | 167 | 467] 453 | 4442 
1922 
Jan. 439 | 4825 | 41903 449} * | 190 ° — | 1124 
Feb. 438 | 2209 | 2477 448} * | 492 * | 4154 | 4490 
Mar 136 | 2639 | 2740 446) * | 481 | 167) 452 | 4407 
Apr. 437 | 3177 445 * 180 152 | 1109 
May 437 | 3803 | 3455 45) * | 178 * | 452 | 4444 
June 435 | 4447 | 4149 446} 499 | 172 | 167] 452 | 4437 
July 135 | 5392 | 6122 447] © | 167 * | 453 | 1142 
Aug. 434 | 7765 | 40271 447} * | 168 * | 452 | 1459 
Sept. 433 143319 | 416368 447] | 170 | 466] 452 | 4460 
Oct. 433 122066 | 26069 447) « | 4173 * | 453 | 4478 
Nov. 436 |44640 | 56494 448) * | 17% * | 454 | 4469 
Dec. 432 [68506 | 74925 449} 498] 173 | 469] 454 | 4458 
1923 
Jan. —  |442027 |128952 150 | 150} 170 * | 454 | 1149 
Feb. — {264300} — 150 | 151 | 169 * | 155 
Mar. — 285400} — = — 
TABLE Il. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
South 6 Aus- tri Bel- Ca- | Den- Bovot | Spain | United States | pin 
(9 towns)| (71 towns)| (Berlin) towns) (b) |towns)| towns) (©) | tans) | toms) 
(1) @) (3) (4) (5) © | | ao | | 42 | | | 5) 
July 
494 400 400} 400} 4100 400} 400} 400 | 400} 400] 400 | 100} 400 100] 400 
4915 | 407 * | 434 449 | 405) 498] * 406} 98] 97] * 
4916 | 446 | 430 *| * 446] * 417 | 409} 109) * 
4917 | 428 * | 426 *| * 324 | 457) 466] * 421 | 143] 438|) * 
4918 | 434 * | 434 *| * 6471475) 487] * 458 | 166] 460) 
4919 | 439 * | 447 * | * | 4396 | 486] * 476 | 486 | 476) 
4920 | 497] 41267) 4377] 494 * | 459] 4694 | 287) 253) * 190 | 215 240 | 4013 
4991 | 439] 41491) 41541 | 464 1612 | 154) 236| * 184 | 445 | 135 | 4393 
4922 | 446 | 6836] 74143 | 448 | 328200 2444 | 444] 4841172] 479] 439] 133 | 4444 
1922 
Jan. 424 | 2463) 2622 | 442] 74800] 447] 9959 | 443) * | 192] 179) 439) — 4454 
Feb. | 449 | 3020] 3054 | 440] 87100} 399] 9365 | 149] * | 182] 179] 139] 434 | 4145 
Mar. | 119 | 3602] 3580 | 444 | 90400} 382] 9379 | 438] * | 187] 481] 136) 429] 442% 
Apr. 421 | 4356] 4255 | 443 | 104300] 378] 9455 | 438] * | 187] 190] 136] 431 | 4127 
ay 420 | 4680) 4534 | 447 | 437400] 379] 2632 | 437] * | 186 | 488] 436 | 430] 4132 
June | 148] 54419] 4755 | 446 | 242100] 384] 9379 | 138] 184] 179 | 183 | 438] 430) 4439 
July | 146 | 6836] 7443 | 448 | 32x200] 384] 9444] 441) | 172] 179] 439] 433 | 1144 
Aug. | 446 | 9746] 11132 | 149 | 722400] 377] 2463 | 439} * | 173] 478] 136 | 132 | 1165 
Sept. | 117 | 15417] 176412 | 449 |4353100] 386] 2470 | 438] * | 171] 479] 137] 432 | 4466 
Oct. 449 | 26623] 28775 | 446 |1190700| 406] 9498 | 439] * | 175] 478 | 440] 434 | 4157 
Nov. | 420 | 54982] 60545 | 445 432] — | 440) * | 175 | 478] 442] 435) 4440 
Dec. 448 | 80702] 83104 | 446 [4054900] 429} — | 442) 480/174] 177] 4147] 135] 44292 
1923 
417 | 436600’ 133553! 145 [1071700] 495] — | 142] * | 169] 180] 1446] 135] 1108 
Feb. 144 |1078400] 436] — | 146] * | 165] 181] 142] 137] — 


INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914=100 as jar as possible) 
TABLE I (cont.). COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
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TABLE If (cont.). FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


New | Nether- ited | 


= 


Seetes 


* 


(a) New series. 

These index numbers include, in addition to foodstuffs, certain fuel and light commodities. 
( The base of these figures is the year 1911 = 100, no data having been Pp hed for 1914. 
sign * signifies no figures lished 

The sign — “ figures not available” 


United 
Sweden 
(Beniay) | (Home) | (ila) (34 towns) (Warsaw) | towns) | towns) 
| a | | ay | a) | | | | | 25) 
400 | 400 4100 400 4 400 400 ‘sik 
| tor | 495 | | 4945 
. 4416 446 444 448 439 1946 
4146 bd 490 449 442 480 166 4947 
497 | 286 253 427 4183 * 203 2419 1918 
238 205 | 280 275 432 195 * 208 257 1949 
344 489 343 | 444 302 449 247 * |] 255 270 41920 
307 | 177 387 494 302 157 208 257 222 236 41924 
302 | 4165 429 | 488 255 444 487 787 484 490 1922 
4173 430 | 523 46883} 488 an, 
bd 165 426 | 522 48085) 486 Feb. 
291 165 M5 | 503 266 145 192 52358] 482 195 Mar. 
462 420 | 490 58627} 181 Apr. 
° 463 427 | 492 63914) 180 bd May 
302 | 4163 425 | 488 255 444 187 68407} 4184 190 June 
165 429 488 78798} 484 July 
164 431 494 bd bd 90823} 479 Aug. 
289 | 165 437 498 249 443 475 | 407664] 478 490 sont. 
162 445 | 504 ° 428408} 4180 bd 
160 439 | 505 bd e 170965} 4180 Nov. 
300 | 464 438 504 238 141 176 4178 483 Dec. 
=. 
155 bd ad 571255] +176 Feb. 
330 131 towns) (2 
(16) (17) (18) |__| (20) (21) (22) (23) (24) @5) =| @6)] (7) (28) (39) 
100 | {00} 409 | 400 | 4100] 4100 100 100 100} 400 | 400} 4100 4100 
420 | 423 95 423 442 444 432 | 424] 449 1915 
429 | 442 ° 444i 454} 453 449 447 ° 464 436) 444 ° 1916 
4183 184 2410 | 203 427 446 204 | 471) 479 4947 
206 | 244 ° 324] 274 439 475 ° 210 | 265] 222 e 1948 
264 289 304 | 290 445 196 209 | 342) 250 19419 
373 | 388 445 | 349 467 210 ad 262 | 288) 239 4920 
306 | 363 | 4174 506 | 295 164 480 | 45655] 226 | 230] 207 | 4554 1924 
297 | 315 | 160 492 | 233 144 440 |129811] 175 | 179] 4153 | 1430 1922 
1922 
349 469 558 | 257 447 448 | 73598) 479 | 489] 476 | 4467 
307 ° 4160 562 | 245 145 449 | 75457) 477 | 488] 4173 | 4464 Feb. 
294 | 323 | 4164 525 | 238 441 443 | 81269] 473 4184) 462 | 4444 Mar. 
304 s 457 499 | 234 444 137 | 94865] 172 481] 153 | 4445 Apr. 
3417 158 503 | 230 145 436 4170 4177} 452 | 4445 May 
307 | 345 458 494 | 227 143 437 {408069} 480 | 178] 453 | 4475 June 
297 160 492 | 233 144 440 [429844] 175 | 479] 4153 | 4430 July 
289 159 498 | 232 141 439 /4149512) 472 | 180] 452 | 4290 Aug. 
294 164 508 | 228 439 444 |457400} 472 480} 453 | 1105 ty 
290 458 517 | 220 439 443 |478200} 176 | 478] 455 | 4046 Oct. 
297 455 516 | 246 139 4136 7228] 4178 4168} 456 984 Nov. 
305 457 514] 215 138 137 475 166) 4156 962 Dec. 
1923 
309 513 | 244 4138 140 — | 473 | 164) 4156 941 m4 
316 214 139 171 165, — 934 Feb. 


INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 
TABLE I]. CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 


Germany 
(11 tovus)|(Berlin) 


(3) (4) 


Denmark 
Date (400 towns) 


(1) 


July 1914 
1915 


(7) 
100 
110 
1 
190 
260 
310 
355 
217 

* 
217 

* 
220 

* 


Austria 
(Vienna) 
(5) 

100 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
451700) 
142800 
271200 

1915900 
158290 
1482100 
1509200 


TABLE IV. HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 


South Africa Austria 
(9 towns) | (Vienna)|(60towns) 


(5) 


(1) 
July 1914 
1915 


(2) 
100 
99 
111 
115 
128 
131 
165 
* 
150 
* 
* 


TABLE V. RENT INDEX NUMBERS 


(71 towns) | (Berlin) (Vienna)|(60toms)| 


(4) 
100 
* 


(t) 


July 1914 
1915 


BE 


| | | 


South 
(9 towns) 

(2) 
100/a) 

96 

97 
103 
108 
116 
116 
120 
120 

* 

* 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. 

The sign — signifies “ figures not available ". 

(a) Figures obtained half-yearly up to March 1921 (average of March and August given in the table). 
Since then yearly in March. 


United States 
(32 towns) | (Mass. 
§ _ (2) (6) (8) (9) 
P| 100; 100 100 100 100 100 
12 105 105 
» 1916 ° 148 120 119 
» 1917 167 149 143 
» 1918 | 159 ° ° 198 205 198 
» 1919} * * * | 234 215 232 
» 1920 | 239 ° 1316 260 288 276 
» 1921 209 bd 1077 173 |. 223 189 
» 1922 164 6519] 8855 172 173 
Mar. 1922 167 | 4829) 3385 176 174 
June » 164 | 6519} 5982 172 174 
Sept. » 158 | 26000) 25247 171 175 
Dec. » 155 | 116113) — 171 176 
Jan. 1923 * | 168200; — ° 175 
Feb. » * | 416400; — 179 
Mar. » — | 423300; — 
Denmark | Spain 
(100 twvns) | (Madrid) 
(3) 4) (6) @ | <Q 
po 100 100 100} 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
97 130 | 108 | 101 | 99 
» 1916 ° . . 99 175 | 180 | 108 | 104 
» 1917 . nl bd 126 220 | 125 | 124 | 118 
» 1918 148 275 | 157 | 148 | 136 
» 1919 ° ° bd 156 292 | 174 | 146 | 150 
» 1920 . 1158 + 193 563 180 | 172 | 177 
» 1921 bd 1316 od 198 401 | 196 | 182 | 181 
» 1922 5939 | 6000 | 237300} 182 801 | 188 | 174 | 177 
: Mar. 1922 2965 | 3263} 86000] 183 ° 192 | 176 | 179 
June » 4822 | 5053 | 167000} 180 301 | 190 | 174 | 177 
Sept. » 16112 |20000 |1265800 | 193 bd 185 | 184 | 182 
Dec. » 103891 | — |1350300] 191 277 | 187 | 186 | 190 . 
Jan. 1923 - — {1418000} — - 187 |} — | 190 
Feb. » 1452700}  — 191 | — | 19” 
Date rk} United States 
) towns)] 
= 6) (6) | ® | | 
100 100 | 100 100] 100] 100 
94 bd 8 | 100} 102] 101 
» 1916 94 ° 84 | 102} 102 | 102 : 
» 1917 95 90 | 105 | 100] 100 
» 1918 99 ° 100 | 108} 109 | 105 
» 1919 105 bd 109 | 113] 114] 112 
» 1920 115 132 | 130] 135] 185 
» 1921 121 142 141] 159 | 154 
» 1922 129 2100 | 144] 155] 161 | 157 
Mar. 1922 126 1400 | 145 bg 160 | 157 
June » 313 129 2100 | 144} 155] 161 | 157 
Sept. » ALT — | 3300] 144] * | 161] 157 
Dec. » 16600 | 145] 155] 162] 157 
Jan. 1923) — 16600 | — 157 
Feb. » 34600 | — 157 


INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 
TABLE 111 (cont.). CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 


India Norway United Kingdom 
(Bombay) (97 towns) 
(16) 


| + 038 
| 


HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 


Sweden 
(49 
(4 towns) towns) 


i 


11111881 


| | «SE 


1112 


TABLE V (cont.). RENT INDEX NUMBERS 


Norway ited | Sweden 
(Milan) Kingdom Date 


(15) (20) 
100 July 1914 
1915 


Finland Sweden 
(21 towns) (49 towns) Date 
a?) (18) 
100 100 100 July 1914 
% 125 * » 1915 
* 155 160 » 1916 
x 200 210 1917 
* 310 285 » 1918 
* 860 810 » 1919 
: 1049 430 890 » 1920 
1038 280 270 » 1921 
1098 240 210 » 1922 
1098 240 225 Mar. 1922 
1099 240 210 June » 
1089 230 205 Sept. » 
1090 225 203 Dec, » ft 
1090 225 * Jan. 1923-4 
— * Feb. » 
TABLE IV (cont.). ee 
Finland taly Norway 
(21 ( (Milan) | (24 ras) wane) 
(13) ay a 20) ah 
100 100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 
* * 102 * 115 115 » 1915 
* * 108 * 157 129 » 1916 
% * 128 * 218 182 » 1917 
* 136 * 293 8u2 » 1918 
* *% 145 * 295 872 » 1919 
1232 151 177 2380 886 8387 » 1920 fF 
1265 176 199 250 220 220 » 1921 
1263 167 185 190 188 2n1 » 1922 
1231 167 191 215 196 212 Mar. 1922 
1261 167 185 190 188 208 June » 
1238 167 178 185 183 202 Sept. » 
" 1840 167 175 188 188 206 Dec. » 
1345 166 — 190 189 206 Jan. 1928 
166 190 Feb. » 
Finland | France India 
(31 (Paris) | (Bombay) (Rome 
(11) (12) (13) (14) 
100 100 100 100 
100 
* * 100 
* * 100 * 109 102 * 112 » 1917 
* * 100 100 110 104 * 112 » 1918 
100 * 100 100 123 107 * 120 » 1919 
100 165 100 108 147 116 118 130 » 1920 
110 165 157 139 161 121 152 155 » 1921 ; 
160 165 157 208 168 132 158 168 1922 
140 165 157 184 168 1382 155 163 Mar. 1922 
160 165 157 208 168 182 153 163 June » 
175 165 157 208 173 136 152 163 Sept. » 
_ 165 — 208 173 186 150 168 Dec. » 
165 208 150 * Jan. 1923 
The * signifies * * 
The sign — signifies “figures nol available *. 


INDEX NUMBERS WITH POST-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to December 1920=100 as far as possible) 
TABLE VI. COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


Italy Netherlands Poland Switzer- 
Date “a land 
Milan |Florence saa — | Lodz | Posen | (33 towns) 
Dec. 1920 400 400 400 400 4100 (a) 400 bd 
Mar. 1924 408 106 95 95 98 422 400 
June » 400 100 95 94 96 485 93 
Sept. » 404 99 94 90 246 645 89 
oe 403 407 92 86 227 908 85 
Jan. 41922 99 103 bd 233 886 
Feb. » 99 104 257 954 bd 
Mar. » 96 103 93 87 277 1093 17 : 
Apr. » 94 101 295 1200 
May » 95 402 326 1254 bd 
June ~» 95 104 88 84 337 1352 70 
July » 96 104 409 1599 
Aug. » 97 402 ° ° 454 1803 nd 
Sept. » 98 103 80 79 _ — 69 
Oct. » 98 104 ° 
Nov » 99 104 bd 
» 98 4103 79 79 — _ 69 
Jan. 1923 98 102 -- 
TABLE VII. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
Austria Italy Netherlands Poland|Switzer- 
Date (36 terns) | Jand 
Vienna | Milan | Florence | The Hague | Amsterdam (33 towns) 
Dec. 1920 100(a)} 100 400 400 400 100(@)| 100(@ 
Mar. 1924 122 412 4410 98 95 126 97 
June » 150 408 104 402 96 446 94 
Sept. » 245 408 4103 99 88 254 89 
c » 942 444 445 96 84 323 82 
Jan. 1922 1142 409 444 bd 318 
eb. » 407 409 * * 333 76 
ar. » 4457 402 408 99 85 369 1% 
Apr. » 4649 98 105 * * M48 70 
May » 99 106 * * 448 67 
June » 3434 98 105 90 80 473 67 
July » 401 406 566 69 
Aug. » 41046 402 106 ° bd 622 66 
Sept. » 103 109 72 70 706 66 
Oct » 48567 104 440 s od 804 67 
Nov. » 17634 108 444 1034 68 
» 17409 102 108 69 68 
Jan. 1923 17526 101 106 bd 67 
Feb » 17851 105 _ 
TABLE VIII. INDEX NUMBERS FOR OTHER GROUPS 
Clothing Heating and lighting Rent 
Nether- a Nether- N 
Date Italy lands Italy | ‘lands Italy 
land The | jus | land 
Dec. 4920) 100} 4100] 400] 100 400} 400 | 400} 400 | 400(a@)} 400} 400] 400] 400 
Mar. 41924; 89) 4100 79 86 | 100 | 448) 1406] 96 98 400 | 400] 404 404 
June » 68 79 73 79 92 | 404] 88] 83) 87] 8% 400 | 400] 409] 444 
Sept. » 68 79 71 77 89 | 4104) 88] 88] 86 400} 440] 443] 443 
Dec. » 78 74 85 93} 91] 84) 75 75 100} 4140] 114] 445 
Mar. 1922) 76 79 69 70 75 93 | 82) 75 73 432 | 409] 446] 4 
June » 7 78 69 69 72 58} 93] 73) 75 69 449 | 409] 119] 4 
Sept » 80 78 67 67 70 58} 79] 76) 75 69 1449 | 109 | 120] 4124 
Dec. » 82 78 70 59) 8} — 70 1449; 109} — 131 
an. 1923) 84 78 60} 85}; — 69 449} 109} — 
eb.» —| —| © —-| — | — | — 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published ". 
The sign — signifies “ figures not available ”. 
(a) Base: beginning of 1921100. 
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PRODUCTION AND PRICES 569 


The co-eificients of weighting of these groups were determined by an 
enquiry made in March 1920 covering 713 households and calculated to refer 
to the expenses of a young salaried employee. The living expenses of a 
manual worker have also been computed and index numbers calculated on 
this basis, for foodstuffs only, have been published. Prices of foodstuffs are cal- 
culated as averages from answers to 280 questionnaires sent monthly to govern- 
ment employees for entries of their expenses. The general index number of the 
cost of living is given in table I ; in table II will be found the index number 
of the group of foodstuffs, based on those quantities and qualities which were 
assumed in calculating the manual worker’s budget mentioned above. The 
base is January 1913 to July 1914=100. 


Poland 

The notes on the methods used in computing the index numbers for the 
town of Warsaw and for Poland which have been given in former issues of the 
Review should be corrected as follows : index numbers of the cost of living 
at Warsaw are computed by the prices recorded by the municipal authorities 
as obtaining on the open market. Index numbers are computed from the 
following groups : foodstuffs (table I), clothing, heating and lighting, lodging 
and water, and miscellaneous. The index cited in table I is the general index. 


Wholesale Prices in Various Countries 


which occurred simultaneously with the occupation of the Ruhr 

have produced a rise in wholesale prices, not only in the countries 
suffering from this depreciation of the currency, but generally on nearly 
all wholesale markets. The rise first appeared in prices of coal and 
iron and this produced a general rise in the price of raw materials and 
manufactured articles. 

In France the general index number has risen 38 per cent. above . 
that for the beginning of 1922 and 17 per cent. above that for the 
beginning of this year. 

This rise in prices, which is due to non-economic factors, cannot 
be regarded as an indication of an improvement in industrial conditions, 
except possibly in Great Britain, where the rise in prices appears to be 
due to an increased demand for coal and iron from Germany, which has 
had to obtain supplies in that country since the closing of the Ruhr. 
The general index number of the Economist for February had risen 
about 2 per cent., while that for minerals had risen 8 per cent. Index 
numbers of wholesale prices are also rising in the Scandinavian count- 
ries, Switzerland, Canada, Australia, Japan, and China. 

A similar rise is to be noted in the prices of minerals in America ; 
coal has risen 16 per cent., iron, copper, and tin from 10 to 13 per 
cent, during February. 

In Germany the improvement in the mark which followed the rise 
in prices has not led to any considerable fall in the level of prices owing 
to the general tendency to rise on world markets. Some decrease 
occurred, however, in imported goods ; thus textiles fell by about one- 
third. This has not led to a fall in finished goods, which may be 
attributed to the fact that fluctuations in the value of the mark do not 
immediately affect labour and raw materials, which are the determin- 
ing factors of prices within the country. 

The usual table of wholesale prices in various countries is given 
opposite brought up to date ; notes explanatory of the methods used in 
compiling the figures were given in the January number of the 
Review ('). The note for Poland should be modified as follows : 


T HE fall in the German mark and the French and Belgian franc 


Poland 

Index numbers of wholesale prices are published in the Statystyka Pracy. 
The base taken is January 1922=100 for 6% articles, and January 1914=100 for 
57 articles. The latter is the index number given in the table opposite. The 
general index number is the geometric mean of all the articles taken into 


consideration. 


(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, pp. 65 sqq. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (*) 
(Base shifted to 1913=100 as jar as possible) 


Date | iin (Mel- | gium (Carre) 
cial bourne) 


~ 
= 
~ 


3 


Annual 
average 

1913 


94492 
445100] 167442 
147.00 | 205417 
— |278500] 7158%1 


558500 | 677000 
438800] 689300 


SES 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (cont.) 
(Base shifted to 1913=100 as jar as possible) 


United Kingdom Sweden 


New 
land 16.0.7.) 


no- | sist 


mist ‘| cial 
(#*) 


(**) 


| 


BES 


(1) Figures supplied by the Economic Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations and 
in general to the date 2earest to the end of the month. —_ 
(2) Figures for January. 


United States 
Spain | | Fed. 
Lab. | Res. 
Stat.| Bd. 
(*) @) *) ®) |_| ¢) | ¢ | 
400 400} * 400 400 400 400 | 400} 100 
1944 97 4106} 400 406 400 400 | 404 98 
41945 407 442 ® 447 409 438 | 402 449 404 ad 
1916 423 153 438 134 164 424 1M 427 
4917 4M 479 453 475 228 4169 466 | 177 
1918 4153 247 4178 205 293 207 207 194 
41919 165 M5 bd 489 216 294 | 231 204 | 206] 214 
4920 223 | 4486) 1965(*)} 228 246 382 | 346 221 226 239 
41924 460 | 4944) 2430(%)| 475 482 236 173 490 | 447 448 
on 4128 | 34483] 49558 165 479 | 156 | 476 | 449 
Jan. 431 | 3665} 4599 | 4154 468 | 449] 477] 168 | 180 | 438] 442 
Feb. ° 4403} 5420 | 154 169 448 482 452 | 179 | 444 146 
Mar. bd 5433) 6703 | 153 167 452 478 | 4153 177 442 447 
Apr. 128 | 6355] 7384 | 455 166 448 | 177 448 | 179 443 449 
May ° 6458} 7851 162 4167 146 | 479 1M 478 | 448] 158 
June ° 7030} 9102 | 4163 465 | 444 | 180 | 139 | 178 | 450] 162 
July 127 | 10059] 13978 | 164 166 | 144 4x0 138 475 155 165 
Aug. * | 19202] 29116 | 4163 164 142 | 178 4139 4175 | 4155 165 
Sept. * | 28698] 43223 | 464 4163 139 476 4138 174 | 453 164 
Oct. 5 | 166 462 | 442 180 440 472 | 454] 165 
Nov. 169 164 4143 482 4144 474 156 164 
168 465 | 443 | 484 447 472 | 456 | 164 
Jan. 168 106} 492] 161 | 170] — 
Feb. 107) —| 1900) 170] — 
India 
Switzer-|Czecho - 
Date |(Bom-| Ital 
tay) land. |slovakia 
Annual ° 
average 
41913 * | 400 | 400 | 400 | 400 | 100 400 | 4100 | 400 | 400 | 100 ° 
| 41944 400 | 95 | 96 | 115 | 404 | 405 4100 ° 99 98} 446] * 400 | 4100 
1945 * | 433 | 97 | 459 | 423 | 445 ° 423 | 427) 445) * 
} 1916 * | 204 | 447 | 233 | 434 | 222 464 | 460/485); * 
41947 * | 299 | 449 | 344 | 454 | 286 ° 204 | 244]; * 
1918 237 | 409 196 | 345 | 175 | 392 225 | 226 | 339; * ° 
41949 222 | 366 | 240 | 322 | 4178 | 297 od ° 235 | 242 | 330; * bd . 
4920 245 | 624 | 268 | 377 | 242 | 2x4 bd 307 | 283 | 295 | 347 | 359 ° bd : 
: 4924 496 | 578 | 204 201 | 184 ° 497 | 484 | 488 | 244 | 222) 490 bd 
485 | 562; — — | 160 458 — | 162 | 173 | 465 | 4302 
Jan. 490 | 577 | 206 186 | 164 59231! 464] 459 | 456 | 480 | 474 | 4843 
Feb. 186 | 563 | 204 484 | 462 63445) 462 | 458] 4156 | 466/178 | 474 | 4632 
; Mar. 192 | 533 | 204 180 | 164 73729; 460 | 460 | 457 | 164 | 478 63 | 1559 
4 Apr. 488 | 527 | 198 180 | 464 75406; 160] 459 | 459/465 14176) 464 | 4505 
‘| May 489 | 524 | 194 177 | 165 78634; 160 | 162 | 459 | 16414176 | 160 | 4466 
June 190 | 537 | 4197 175 | 167 | 87694} 4160 | 162 | 460 | 464 174 | 464 | 4437 
July 4x8 | 558 | 204 177 | 462 | — /401397| 160 | 463 | 158 | 165 | 174] 463 | 4438 
Aug. 188 | 574 | 195 177 | 455 | — 435786} 456] 458 | 152 | 4163 | 474 | 463 | 4375 
Sept. 484 | 582 | «93 474 | 1453 | — (452365, 454] 4156) 4154 | 15% 14170] 463 | 1233 
Oct. {81 | 604 | 490 173 | 456 | —/201326) 155] 458] 153 | 155 | 1469 169 | 4076 
Nov. 476 | 596 | 488 175 | 438 | —|275600; 457] 459] 454] 4541 463] 470 996 
4 aa 473 | 580 | 189 172 | 458 | —|346353) 455] 457 | 152 | 455 | 465) 475] 957 
Jan. 177 | 575 | 183 — | 159 | —/551904) 157] 160 | 153 | 155 | 163] 175] 949 
Feb. 177 | 562 | 184 — —| — 158 | 163 165 | 181 | 978 


EMPLOYMENT anp UNEMPLOYMENT 


Statistics of Unemployment 


HE latest returns received for the end of January and February show 
that in most countries the unemployment situation has remained 
almost unchanged. For some countries the figures reveal an 

increase of unemployment on account of seasonal fluctuations, for 
others a slight decline, but on the whole the international situation 
and tendencies are very much the same as at the close of 1922. 

In the United States production during February continued to 
increase, though in some cases labour shortage and transportation 
difficulties have been an obstacle. Building operations have continued 
at an exceptionally high rate for this tme of the year, and the weekly 
figures of freight-car loadings, which were higher than those for the 
corresponding period of any previous year, reflect clearly the large 
volume of general activity. It is therefore not surprising that unemploy- 
ment in general has been reduced to a minimum as the substantial 
industrial expansion continues. During January 24 of the 43 industries 
sending returns to the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics reported 
an increase in the number of their workers. The greatest gains took 
place in the pottery and women’s clothing and fertiliser industries, while 
the greatest decreases occurred in the brick and flour industries. On 
the other hand, a decline of 0.1 per cent. was reported in the number 
of workers engaged in the factories reporting to the New York State 
Department of Labour ; the food product industries and the industries 
producing articles for Christmas trade showed the greatest decline, 
while the chemical, paper, paper products, clothing, and textile indust- 
ries reported an increase of employment. In Massachusetts the pro- 
visional percentage of unemployed among trade union members for the 
last quarter of 1922 was 8.7. This represents a substantial increase as 
compared with the previous quarter, but compared with the correspond- 
ing figure for 1921, when the percentage unemployed was 24.2, an 
enormous decrease has taken place. In fact, a comparison with 1913 
will show that the increase of unemployment is probably only due to 
seasonal fluctuations and that the figure has not reached the pre-war 
level. 
The situation in Canada was not very favourable at the end of 
January 1913. Since October 1922 the percentage unemployed among 
trade union members has steadily increased. At the end of December, 
for which detailed information is available, garment workers reported 
a decrease of unemployment as compared with the previous month, but 
machinists and moulders registered considerable unemployment due 
to holiday closing, as well as glass workers. Building was extremely 
slack during December and the unions of this industry reported an 
increase of unemployment of 8 per cent. as compared with the previous 
month. Coal miners in Nova Scotia reported slightly improved con- 
ditions, while in Alberta and British Columbia practically no change 
in the situation occurred. 

In the United Kingdom statistics for the end of February show that 
unemployment has slightly diminished. Employment was good in coal 
mining, sheet steel manufacture, and in the worsted trade, and unem- 
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Bad of Austra- Den- | Massa- 

month iia | Belgium) Canada) ark | 
talons insurance 


A. Number of Workers Covered by the Returns (in Thousands) 


Mar. | 2004] 237 78 bd 110} 171 62 | 908 | 2071 50 
June | 2010] 243 79 ° 109 | 172 64 | 922 | 2093 58 
Sept. | 1994] 252 76 bd 115 | 177 68 | 943 | 2218 54 
1980 | 251 74 118 | 178 70 | 965 | 2286 60 
Mar. | 2934] 311 ° 174 | 286] 255 263 | 1243 | 3561 | 107 
June | 3711] 303 ° 151 | 293] 250 304 | 1334 | 3561 | 119 
Sept. | 4316 | 308 ° 192 | 310] 257 314 | 1418 | 3721] 118 
4497 | 317 174} 311] 274 1541 | 3721 | 119 
Mar. | 4939 | 329 * 171 | 295 1567 | 3827 | 126 
June 343 * 194 1603 | 4160 | 126 
Sept. | 5442 | 345] 118] 189] 308 1636 | 4197 | 151 


394 

281 404 

248 407 

255 407 
546 297 399 
Mar. | 5779 | 344] 668] 207] 294] 287 894 | 1528 |12000 165 
June | 5841] 364| 669] 182] 299] 243 396 | 1279 |12200 | 145 
Sept. | 5965] 368] 746] 183] 287] 287 893 | 1438 |12200 | 154 
6103 | 370] 757] 161] 282] 209 895 | 1432 111902 | 144 
Mar. | 6284] 379| 730] 158] 278] 217 968 | 1958 |12120 | 150 
June | 6239] 374] 711] 152] 269] 216 355 | 1394 [11881 | 128 
Sept. | 6839 | 381] 690] 161 | 266] 229 844 | 1800 }11881 | 139 
Oct. | 6455] * | 691] 155] 256] * 336 | 1279 [11750 | 125 
Nov. | 6407] * | 696| 155] 257] * — | 1306 {11750 | 126 
Dee: 6457 | — | 686] 155] 257] 222 — | 1246 |11750 | 128 
Jan. | 5909; * | — | — | 7] * 1205 |11750 | 118 
—| —| — | — — 

B. Percentage of above Workers Unemployed 

1913 
Mar. | 2.8] 6.4] 1.5 * | 7.8] 8.8] 1.8/3.4 | 1.9] 3.5] 7.1 
June | 2.7] 7.3] 2.1 * | 3.7] 4.5] 0.7/3.9 | 1.9] 2.8] 2.6 
Sept. | 2.7] 7.0] 3.2 * | 3.8] 5.0] 1.2}4.9 | 2.3] 3.7] 2.3 
4.8] 5.3] 38.5 * 115.1] 8.5] 8.7]9.1 | 2.6] 4.6] 4.4 
Mar. | 3.9] 6.5| 5.6 | 20.5} 11.4] 2.2]14.2 | 28] * | 7.6 
June | 2.5] * 2.6] 3.6] 2.8] 1.118.7 | 1.7] * | 6.1 
Sept. | 2.2] 6.2| * 2.2] 8.1] 2.7] 1.2/4.5 | 1.6] * | 8.2 
pee: 2.9] 5.2] * 8.5116.5] 4.1] 2.6/9.0 | 3.2] 6.5] 3.8 
Mar. | 1.9] 5.6] * 8.4] 6.7] 4.1] 2.0] 7.7 | 1.1] 8.6] 4.5 
June | 3.9] 6.2] * 2.5] 2.1114.6] 0815.9 | 1.2] 2.6] 3.4 
Sept. | 4.5] 6.2/5.8 | 3.8] 2.7] 16.4] 1.8/4.1 | 2.2] 838] 2.9 
bee: 4.1] 7.8 17.4 | 18.1] 15.1] 29.2] 6.8 [13.4 | 6.1] 5.8] 15.8 
Mar. | 3.7] 11.4 [10.4 | 16.5 | 23.6 | 22.1 | 16.5 |18.9 | 10.0] 11.8 | 24.5 
June | 3.0] 12.5] 9.9 | 18.2] 16.8 | 20.1 | 20.6] 8.1 | 23.1] 17.8 | 27.7 
Sept. | 1.4] 11.4]9.6 | 8.5] 16.6] 19.1] 17.8] 6.8 | 14.8 | 12.2 | 27.3 
ogee 1.6] 9.516.6 | 15.1 | 25.2 | 24.2 | 23.4 116.6 | 16.5 | 16.2 | 38.2 
Mar. | 1.1] 9.2/52 | 9.6] 27.9] 18.8 | 25.4 [14.1 | 16.8 | 14.4 | 30.6 
June | 0.6] 9.6/2.6 | 5.8] 18.2 | 12.2] 15.6 | 9.1 | 15.7] 12.7 | 21.5 
Sept. | 0.8] 9.6]1.4 | 2.8] 10.6] 3.81110] 9.1 | 14.6] 12.0] 153 
Oct. | 14] * 11.5 | 3.9/11.8] * | 11.8} 9.5 | 14.0] 12.0] 15.0 
Nov. | 2.0] * [1.4 | 6.2]15.2] * | 11.8 [11.02] 14.2] 12.4] 17.1 
bee: 2.8] 8.6]1.7 | 6.4] 20.3 "7 15.1 [14.42 | 14.0 | 12.2 | 21.7 
Jan. | 44] * 11.7 | 7.8] 21.5] * — [17.82 | 18 7] 12.7 | 21.4 
Feb. | — | — |1.2 | 64] — | — | — | — | 18.1] 11.8] 20.8 


(4) For the United Kingdom there are also given the number covered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and the percentage unemployed. 
*) Provisional fi ures. (3) After March 1922 the Irish Free State is not included in these statistics. 
e sign * signifies ‘no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNIONISTS (#) 
1913 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF SHORT TIME 
Belgium Germany | Italy | United Kingdom | Switzerland 
Date 
end of Percentage| Percentage | Percentage 
of of trade of insured] Number 
workers | unionists workers 
1921 
Apr. 118,041 17.7 a 69,270)1,077,317 9.0 95,374 
June 86,823 13.0 = 238,940] 832,340 6.8 76,116 
Sept. 60,958 82 _ 154,350] 322,315 2.6 69,421 
oe 36,232 4.8 1.3 178,662} 315,760 2.7 53,970 
1 
Apr. 35,308 49 0.6 135,964} 188,639 1.6 39,249 
June 23,817 3.3 0.6 95,334} 446,448 4.0 30,629 
July 23,097 3.3 0.8 88, 668 82,999 0.7 28,279 
Aug. 16,801 2.4 0.9 89,399 74,669 0.6 25,538 
Sept. 17,034 2.5 2.6 84,087} 66,499 0.6 23,352 
Oct. 044 2.5 4.7 86,427) 56,862 0.5 21,585 
Nov. 16,439 2.4 7.5 43,440} 58,372 0.5 24,900 
Dee. . 14,312 2.1 8.7 42,558] 60,871 0.5 20,429 
2. 
13.0 60,447 0.5 19,868 
Feb. 58,964 0.5 21,791 
TABLE III. OTHER STATISTICS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 
Aus- 
France Italy Switzerland = /Poland 
Date Vienna _| Num-| Number of wholly | Number of workers : 
(end of |Num-|ber offber of] unemployed registered 
month) at per- 
appli-} can Wholl sons 
pred for |receipt Ag Indus-| Total plored Total junem- 
for | work], of tries | |" | plo ployed 
work (4) benefit] ture ployed 
1921 
Mar. 24,344) 44,064] 91,225) 7,746] 39,831] 47,577 ,000 
June 24,802) 241,346] 47,334] 8,863] 45,176] 54,039/415,000 
Sept. 24,236] 17,748] 24,797] 84,693] 356,266|473,216] 13,166] 53,480) 66,646] 70,000 
49,618] 47,373] 10,032] 142,107)372,334/541, 755] 18,803] 65,464] 88,967/173,000 
Mar. 37,482] 16,605] 8,474/137,484]332, 428] 498,606] 27,343] 61,756] 89,099/173,000 
June 33,772] 9, 4,488] 65,042] 280,963 /372,001 »356] 37,400] 59,456] 105,000 
July 33,427) 44,388] 6,027] 49,104] 230,847/304,242] 18,785 »395} 52,4180] 87,000 
Aug. 35,944] 10,526] 4,063] 19,900) 31,889) 54,789 
42,848) 10,258] 2,880) 417,499) 32,013) 49,512 
Oct. 59,156] 44,445] 2,052] 66,026] 226, 764/321,044] 16,457) 31,761] 48,248] 64,000 
Nov. 67,483] 14,732] 2,628) 99,363 354, 13,860} 37, 51,128] 62,000 
84,431 »898] 2,644) 400,467] 252,107/381, 14,057 »463| 75,000} 
92. 
Jan. 98,824] 13,408} 2, 12,264) 44,134) 56,275 
Feb. 100,677] 12,178] 2,745 13,644] 39,090] 52,734 
(1) These figures give the number of workers remaining on the live register. 
(2) Including miscellaneous occupations. 
TABLE IV. VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT JIN THE UNITED STATES 
Date Numbers employed | Percent. increase (+) Index of employment. 
by 41,428 firms or decrease (—) on , 
(end of month) | to ndarest thousand previous month | “@nuary 1921 = 100) 
1921 
Mar. 4,588,000 — 1.50 97.5 
June 4,527,000 — 2.90 93.8 
Sept. 41,545,000 + 41.20 94.9 
4,493,000 — 4.70 91.7 
1922 
Jan. 4,557,000 + %.20 95.6 
Feb. 1,565,000 4+- 0.57 96.1 
Mar. 4,604,000 +. 2,50 98.5 
Apr. 4,617,000 + 9.7% 99.3 
ay 1,669,000 + %,20 102.5 
June 4,724,000 + 3,20 405.7 
July 4,728,000 + 0.46 406.2 
Aug. 4,727,000 — 0:42 106.4 
Sept. 4,756,000 + 1,60 407.9 
Oct. 4,809,000 + 2.92 4.4 
Nov. 1,854,000 + 2,47 413.9 
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ployment is declining in the iron and steel woollen, hosiery, jute, 
carpet, ready-made clothing, and paper trades ; but most of the other 
large industries are still under the spell of depression. In Sweden a 
slight improvement took place at the end of January, as com- 
pared with December 1922. This improvement, which is partly due 
to the recovery of the wood-goods industries and Swedish industrial 
exportation specialties such as ball-bearings, telephone apparatus, etc., 
would probably have been more pronounced if a far-reaching industrial 
dispute in the sawmills, wood-pulp factories, and iron works, affecting 
about 65,000 men, had not taken place at that time. 

In Norway, Denmark, and in the Netherlands, figures for the end 
of 1922 and for January 1921 show a substantial increase of unemploy- 
ment as compared with previous months. Though unemployment has 
very much diminished as compared with the same period a year ago, 
a comparison with pre-war figures shows that the situation is still very 
unfavourable. 

In Switzerland the number of wholly unemployed had decreased by 
about 3,500 at the end of February as compared with January, chiefly 
due to a diminution of unemployment in the building trades and among 
unskilled workers on account of more favourable weather as well as 
in the metal and engineering industries. But the number of workers 
on short time had slightly increased, more partial unemployment being 
registered in the textile and clothing industries and in food and drink 
trades. 

The latest figures received for France and Belgium show that the 
situation is very much the same as in previous months. In Belgium, 
on account of the seasonal uncmployment, the percentage of wholly 
unemployed trade union members had very slightly increased at the 
end of December; on the other hand, part-time unemployment had 
slightly decreased. 

The rapid increase in unemployment in Austria between September 
and January was not continued in February, only a very slight rise being 
recorded. It is said that the elimination of German competition on 

~ account of the events in the Ruhr district has favourably influenced the 
coal, metal, and engineering industries; on the other hand, timber 
exportation has been seriously affected by the railway stoppages in 
Germany. The leather industry is suffering from over-production, and 
as Hungary has closed its frontier to Austrian textile goods this industry 
has also suffered. In general, it might be said that Austrian industry 
is better off than it was some months ago. 

In Germany the percentage of unemployed among trade union mem- 
bers was 4.4 at the end of January. Though this figure represents a 
substantial increase as compared with previous months, it is only 
slightly higher than the corresponding one of 1913, and, in general, 
4 greater increase in unemployment was expected at the end of January. 
The manufacturing industries in the Ruhr district’were suffering much 
from the railway stoppages, but they had no lack of raw material. 
The textile industry is said to be threatened with a crisis, owing to a 
general cessation of orders caused by the public expectation of a heavy 
price fall. In agriculture alone has there been an increased demand 
for labour. 
ae recent figures have been received for Poland, Czechoslovakia, or 

y. 


NOTE TO TABLES 


Though the figures shown in the tables are comparable within each 
country, they are not to be used for comparisons between different countries 
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nor can they be taken as representing the total amount of unemployment in 
a country. Unemployment may exist not in the form of persons out of work, 
but in the form of persons under-employed (i.e. ‘ on short time ’), and as regards 
this latter class of unemployment data are even less complete ; in fact, for 
most countries no statistics of this nature exist. Moreover, any international 
comparison of unemployment statistics is vitiated by the differences in the 
definition of unemployment, in the scope and completeness of the returns, and 
the reliability of the figures. The most important of these differences and the 
sources used in compiling the tables were given in a series of notes published at 
the end of the corresponding article in the January number of the Review (). 

Though the figures themselves are not comparable, the rate of fluctuation 
in employment can be deduced from them and compared as between one 
country and another. 


(!) Internalional Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, pp. 75 sqq. 
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WAGES AND HOURS 
Wage Changes during Recent Months 


HE movement of wages during recent months has differed con- 
siderably in different countries, and can be understood only by 
taking into consideration the changes which are taking place 

in the special economic situation in each country or group of countries. 
It may be stated in general terms that a rise in wholesale prices, 
whether caused by a real increase in demand, an increase under the 
stimulus of depreciation of currency, or by a shortage of supply, is 
followed after an interval by a rise in retail prices, in the cost of living 
and by an increase in industrial activity with a consequent reduction 
in unemployment. But the rise in the cost of living imposes a burden 
on all members of the community whose incomes are fixed for a period, 
and, wherever possible, efforts are made to increase these incomes. 
In the case of the workers, whose money wages are fixed for periods 
of varying length, the pressure of rising prices creates a stimulus for 
demanding wage increases in .order that continuous reduction in real 
wages may be avoided. At the same time the bargaining power of 
the workers is higher in periods of industrial activity, and increases 
in wages are generally obtained after the interval necessary for effect- 
ing adjustments. Such conditions prevailed to a greater or less extent 
in practically all countries and industries from 1914 until about the 
middle of 1920. ; 

Conversely, a fall in wholesale prices is normally followed after an 
interval by a diminution in retail prices, a reduction in industrial 
activity, an increase in unemployment, and reductions in wages. 
These conditions were prevalent in many countries during the autumn 
of 1920 and thoughout 1921. 

A tnird or intermediate case may be considered. Thus after a 
period of rise or fall of wholesale prices, if these become relatively 
stable, the increase or decline in industrial prosperity is likely to be 
checked after a short interval, and stability in retail prices also tends 
is appear. Wage rates are likely to continue to advance or decline 
for a further period before becoming stable. In a number of countries 
such stability in wholesale and retail prices, following a period of 
reduction, became evident in 1922. 

With regard to the wage movement, a distinction should be drawn 
between actual earnings, i.e. the money actually received by the 
workers for work done, and wage rates, i.e. the rates at which work 
is undertaken. Thus if short time is being worked, a worker may 
receive 40s. at the end of a week in which he has worked for 4 days, 
although the wage rate for a full-time week may be 55s. It should be 
noted that earnings generally respond more quickly to changes in 
industrial activity than do wage rates, as the latter are only varied 
after an interval necessary for negotiation and adjustment. 

Thus earnings are frequently varied simply by the decision of the 
employer regarding rate of production, short time, or overtime. The 
effect on earnings per head, however, differs according as the industry 
is one in which adverse conditions are met by instituting short time, 
or by means of total unemployment of a number of the workers. In 
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the former case earnings per head fall or rise quickly in response 
to changes in the prosperity of the industry. Where total unemploy- 
ment of a number of the workers results, immediate changes in 
earnings per head are less marked. In fact, in times of bad trade, 
the earnings per worker of those fully employed may show a tendency 
to rise while rates of wages remain unchanged, as the workmen 
retained are generally more efficient than those discharged. 

Following the main lines of the above discussion, the countries 
for which data are given below may be classified according as the 
price and wage movement in recent months has been one of increase 
or decline, or as prices and wages have shown a tendency towards 
stability. In all cases a certain ‘time lag* between the movement 
of prices and that of wages may be noted. 

In Germany the wage movement has been one of rapid rise during 
recent years, and figures for the autumn of 1922 and up to February 
1923 show that the movement continues, the only feature being varia- 
tions from month to month or from industry to industry in the rate 
of rise. In Austria, which until September 1922 showed price and 
wage movements similar to those in Germany, the situation has 
changed as a result of the action taken by the League of Nations. 
Prices fell steadily from September 1922 until the end of the year, 
while wages rose till about the middle of October, remained generaliy 
unchanged until the middle of November, and then began to decline 
in December. 

Of the countries in Western Europe, recent wage conditions in 
France and Belgium have been similar, and the movement of reduc- 
tion, which in these countries in 1921 was less marked than for 
example in the United Kingdom, gave place in 1922 to a relative 
stability which, as far as can be ascertained from the data available, 
continued throughout the year. 

In the United Kingdom, Denmark and the Netherlands the decline 
in wages which began generally early in 1921 has, according to the 
latest data, continued throughout 1922. There were indications, 
however, that at the end of 1922 or the beginning of 1923 the decline 
was giving place to more stable conditions. 

Of the countries outside Europe, wages in the United States of 
America, which fell considerably from the end of 1920 to the beginning 
of 1922, were relatively stable in the spring and summer of the latter 
year , while during the closing months a tendency for wages to rise 
became evident. In Australia, where wages continued to rise to the end 
of ay a slight general decrease was sustained during the first half 

The sections below give recent wage data for important industries 
in Great Britain (and North of Ireland), Denmark, the Netherlands, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, United States, and Australia. 
Wherever possible pre-war wages are given for comparison, and index 
numbers on the pre-war base calculated. Sources of the data used, 
together with explanatory notes, are given in the form of footnotes or at 
the end of the article. 


United Kingdom 

Wages rates reached their highest point in Great Britain about the 
end of 1920, when the average increase in weekly full-time rates of 
wages over pre-war rates has been estimated at between 170 and 180 
per cent. Throughout 1921 and 1922, however, reductions were sustain- 
ed in the principal industries. By the end of 1921 the average increase 
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over pre-war rates was about 110 to 120 per cent. In February 1922 
average wage rates had fallen to about double those of 1914; at the 
end of September 1922 the average was about 75 to 80 per cent. higher 
than before the war, while at the end of 1922 it was about 70 to 75 
per cent. above the pre-war level. 

Table I shows that during 1921 about 7,175,000 workpeople 
sustained net decreases in weekly full-time wage rates amounting to 
£6,041,000, or about 16s. 10d. per head per week, while in 1922 about 
7,578,000 workpeople sustained net reductions in weekly wage rates 
amounting to £4,206,000, or 11s. 1d. per head per week ('). It is stated 
that the total reductions reported in 1921 and 1922 in the industries 
covered by these statistics(?) was roughly equivalent to the total 
increase in the years 1918, 1919, and 1920. Owing to the serious 
decline in employment in 1921 and 1922 compared with earlier years, 
the fall in actual earnings in this period was, of course, greater than 
that in full-time rates of wages. During the later months of 1922 
the average rate of decline was considerably retarded, the reductions 
reported in November and December being much smaller than those 
reported for any previous month since March 1921. In January 1923 
the net weekly reduction was less than that recorded for any previous 
month since the beginning of 1921. 

The amount of reduction in rates of wages during the two years 
of decline varied considerably in different industries and occupations. 
This is evident from a study of table I, which shows the decreases 
in the mining and quarrying and in the iron and steel, engineering, 
and shipbuilding industries to have been particularly great. 

Table 1 gives the average recognised weekly time wage rates in 
various industries in the principal centres in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland for 4 August 1914, at the end of December 1920, 
when the general level of wage rates reached its highest point, at the 
end of February, in June, and at the end of September 1922. These 
data show that labourers have received greater proportionate increases 
over pre-war wages rates than skilled workers ; also that the relative 
increases at the end of September 1922 over the pre-war rates were 
greater in the printing, furniture making, and baking trades than in 
the building, engineering, and shipbuilding trades. 

Table Ill, which gives average actual earnings in three branches 
of the textile industry and in the boot and shoe and pottery trades, 
seems to indicate that at the end of 1922 and the beginning of 1923 
there was a tendency for wages in these groups to become more 
stable. 

With regard to the coal mining industry, wages reached their 
highest level at the beginning of 1921, but after the stoppage in the 
second quarter of the year a steady decline began, this being more 


() The figures given relate to those workpeople who sustained net 
reductions in wages during the year. Apart from these, about 80,000 work- 
people received a net increase of nearly £15,000 per week in 1921, and about 
75,000 workpeople received a net increase of about £11,000 per week in 1922. 

(?) The statistics are exclusive of changes affecting agricultural labourers, 
police, government employees, domestic servants, shop assistants and clerks. 
Im many cases, also, changes arranged by individual employers and affecting 
unorganised groups of workers are not reported to the Ministry of Labour. It 
is stated that agricultural labourers sustained reductions during 1922 ranging 
a in age districts for which information is available from 5s. 

- per week or from 14 to 31 cent. on the rates of 
in December 1921. 
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rapid in the exporting districts than in those producing for the home 
market. By the end of September 1922 the average increase in full- 
time weekly wages as compared with August 1914 ranged from about 
20 per cent. to over 40 per cent. in different occupations and districts. 
The extent to which wages in this industry have fallen may be realised 
by comparing those percentages with the figures for the end of 
December 1920, when the average increase on pre-war rates was 
estimated at between 180 and 190 per cent. These figures take 
no account of variations in actual earnings arising from differ- 
ences in the number of shifts worked per week at the different dates, 
or of variations in piece-work earnings. Table IV, however, gives by 
districts and for Great Britain as a whole figures of actual earnings 
per shift in November 1913, and from the end of 1921 to the third 
quarter of 1922 by quarters. The figures show that the actual earn- 
ings of coal miners in the third quarter of 1922 were ubout 42 per 
cent. above the level of November 1913. 


Denmark 


Wages reached their highest point in Denmark about the end of 
1920. Reductions were effected continuously during 1921, and the 
general level of wages in the last quarter of the year was about 18 
per cent. below that of the last guarter of 1920. The early months 
of 1922 were marked by widespread disputes in most of the important 
industries, and, in consequence of these disputes and of the large 
volume of unemployment, wage statistics have not been published for 
the first quarter of the year. The data for the second quarter, 
however, indicate the extent to which wage rates were 1educed by 
agreements which terminated the disputes. Thus wages in the second and 
third quarters of 1922 were about 16 per cent. below the level of the last 
quarter of 1921, and about 30 per cent. below the highest point reached 
at the end of 1920. No more recent comparable figures are available, 
but following the general reductions effected early in the year the 
wage rates remained generally unchanged to the end of 1922. 

The general level of wages in the provinces is lower than that in 
Copenhagen, but the percentage increases over the pre-war level have 
been greater in the provincial areas than in the capital. The relative 
increases over the level of 1914 in the wages of unskilled male workers 
and of women have been greater than those of skilled male workers. 

As regards particular industries respecting which figures for 
Copenhagen are given below, textile workers have received the 
greatest proportionate increases since 1914, while the lowest relative 
increases have been those of foremen and printing trade workers. 


Netherlands 

Table VII gives wage data for the coal mining, building, and metal 
industries in various districts of the Netherlands, together with figures 
for workers in municipal gas and electricity undertakings. From the 
figures given it appears that in most groups wages in 1922 were con- 
siderably below the levels of 1920 and 1921. In the mining industry 
earnings declined steadily from the end of 1920, when they were about 
23 times the pre-war level, to the third quarter of 1922 when they 
were little more than double those in 1914. The decline in the build- 
ing industry in the Hague, and in the metal industry generally, was 
less severe than that in the coal mining industry, while the wages of 
workers in municipal gas and electricity undertakings varied within 
very narrow limits during the two years ending July 1922. 
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France 

In general, wages in France increased from 1915 to 1920. Towards 
the end of the latter year a downward movement began which 
lasted to the middle of 1922, but during the later months of the year the 
figures available seem to indicate a slight upward movement in certain 
industries. It appears, further, that wages in 1922 were from 3} to 
5 times the pre-war rates. 

Certain tendencies in various industries may be noted. In the 
metal industry the reduction in the wages of skilled workers is 
relatively less than in the case of unskilled workers and women. In 
the textile industry the differences of source for the 1911 and the post- 
war figures makes a comparison between wages in these two periods 
somewhat unsafe ; it might perhaps be concluded that the wages of the 
lower-paid workers increased more rapidly than those of the higher- 
paid workers. In coal mining the average daily wages of all 
workers (underground and surface) at the end of 1920 were 
268 per cent. above the 1913 level. During 1922 reductions 
varying from 2.60 to 4.40 francs per working day, or an average 
of 15 per cent. of the 1920 wage, were made in the Centre and Midi 
areas. The Nord and Pas de Calais areas did not take this step until 
January 1922. By an agreement between the delegates of the workers’ 
organisations and of the mining companies, there was a reduction of 
3.25 francs per day in wages properly so-called to take effect as to 
2 francs on 16 January and as to a further 1.25 francs from 16 April. 

In the Lyons cooperage trade wage rates fell from 18.10 francs 
per day in the fourth quarter of 1920 to 13.50 francs in the second 
quarter of 1922, after which there was a slight increase. 

In the Lyons printing trade the movement was slightly different. 
This is due to the different method of determining the cost of living 
used by the joint committees. After falling-continuously during 1921, 
daily wage rates rose by about 2 francs at the beginning of 1922; the 
rates in the second half of 1922 were rather less than 34 times the 1914 
rates. 


Belgium 

An examination of tables XII to XV shows that wages have been 
falling since the beginning of 1921. In mines the fall was continuous, 
except for the slight rise in January 1922 which was due to the addi- 
tion to wages to allow for the tax on earned income. A similar move- 
ment took place in mechanical engineering and the printing trades. 

In mechanical engineering the rise in wage rates of unskilled 
workers was more rapid than that of skilled workers. In 1914 
the wages of skilled workers were 48 per cent. higher than those 
of unskilled workers, while in January 1922 the difference was only 
14 per cent. It may be noted that wages in mechanical engineering 
have undergone two reductions of 5 per cent. each on 1 May and 1 
June 1922, subject, however, to a maximum reduction of 2 francs per 
day and with a minimum wage for unskilled workers of 13 francs 
per day. 

At Ghent similar movements were shown in the textile and building 
industries, except that wages rose at the end of 1921. The average 
wages of unskilled textile workers and builders’ labourers, and in 
general of all the lower-paid workers, tended to approach the average 
for all workers. Thus, for instance, the average wage of four-loom 
weavers in 1914 was 30 per cent. below that of spinners, and in 
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October 1921 they were almost equal. No conclusions can be drawn 
as to the movement of wages in the Brussels and Liége districts, since 
the number of workers. considened is too small. 


Germany 

The most important factor affecting wages in Germany is the 
depreciation in the value of the mark, which is followed by rapid 
increases in wholesale and retail prices, in the cost of living, and in 
rates of wages. The fall in the value of the mark with the consequent 
rise in prices gives a stimulus to production whether for the home or 
for foreign markets, and the demand for labour gives to the workers 
a bargaining power which leads to rapid increases in wages. It may 
be stated, however, that in general the increases in wages have been. 
less rapid than those in the cost of living, especially in periods when 
the internal value of the currency has fallen the most. 

The instability of conditions in Germany may be understood from 
the fact that in December 1922 the external value of the mark as 
measured by the rate of exchange had fallen to less than one- 
fifteenth of its value in July 1922, to nearly one-thirty-eighth of its 
value in January 1922, and was only worth 1/1730th of a pre-war mark. 
Its internal value as measured by the cost of living was in December 
1922 less than one-twelfth of its value in July, and only about 1/685th. of 
its value in mediately before the war. 

With regard to wages, table XVI gives figures generally of the 
weekly wage rates of workers in a number of industries and occupa- 
tions in 1913 or 1914, in January 1922, and from April 1922 to February 
1923. The figures given include allowaaces for wife and two children in 
those occupations where such allowances are paid. 

It is evident that wide variations exist in the rates of increase of 
wages and salaries in different industries and occupations if com- 
parison is made between the pre-war figures and those for the end 
of 1922 or the beginning of 1923. The greatest relative increases since 
1914 have generally been those of unskilled groups of workers, and 
the proportionate differences between the wages of skilled and un- 
skilled workers are much smaller than before the war. Thus: in a, 
number of industries a skilled worker would receive in 1914 a wage 
between 40 and 50 per cent. higher than that of an unskilled worker. 
At. the end of 1922 the difference was one or 5 to 15 per cent. only. 

In a number of industries, for example in the metal and wood 
working industries, skilled workers in February 1923 appear to 
have been receiving wage rates about 1,600 times the pre-war 
rates. Skilled printing trade workers were receiving wage rates about 
1,260 times the leve! of 1914, while on state railways skilled workers 
were receiving wages about 1,340 times those in 1913. Skilled textile 
workers, coal miners, and unskilled workers generally had received. 
proportionate increases considerably greater than those indicated 
above for various groups of skilled workers. Thus male textile work- 
ers were receiving wages in February 1923 which were over 1,970 times 
those in 1913, while female w«rkers in this industry were receiving 
Wages over 2,220 times those before the war. Unskilled workers in 
the coal mining, chemical and metal industries were receiving respect- 
ively wage rates about 2,750, 2,600 and 2,350 times the pre-war wages. 
Unskilled workers in the building and printing trades had ~eceived: 
smaller relative increases, their wages being about 1,750 and 1,570 times 
those before the war. The lowest proportionate advances were thuse- 
in the salaries of intermediate and higher-grade state officials. 
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Austria 

The wage statistics given in table X VII show that the highest point 
in the wage movement in Austria was reached generally in October 
and November 1922, that is, some weeks after the maximum of retail 
prices. The figures for December show a decline in all occupations 
except printing, in which the proportional increases to October and 
November 1922 had been lower than those in other occupations. It 
should be noted that the wage rates given are generally minimum rates 
and do not indicate either the average wages of time workers or the 
extra earnings of piece workers. 


United States 

Actual earnings in the United States reached their highest point 
about the summer of 1920, after which reductions were experienced 
until the first half of 1922. During the later months of that year, 
however, and especially since August, the figures show increases in 
almost all industries (table XVIII). 

Table XIX giwes the average actual weekly earnings in manufactur- 
ing undertakings in the New York State. These figures show the 
same general movement as those given in table XVIII. Thus, in 
New York State, earnings reached their lowest point in April 1922, 
when the average for all industries for which statistics are collected 
was $24.15 per week. From May onwards, however, there was a 
steady increase which, except for slight interruptions in July and 
October, was continuous till the end of the year, and the figure for 
December 1922, $26.39, was higher than the average for any previous’ 
month since March 1921. The figure for January 1923, $26.22, was 
slightly lower‘than that fur the preceding month, 

As compared with the level of average earnings in July 1914, those 
for the end of 1922 and the beginning of 1923 are a little more than 
double the pre-war figure. 

With regard to the separate industries it is evident that the recent 
increase in earnings was of a general character, practically all 
groups experiencing rises during the last two months of 1922, when also’ 
earnings were appreciably higher than in the spring of the year. As 
compared with July 1914 the greatest relative increases were those of 
workers in the textile and clothing groups, where large numbers of 
women are employed and where pre-war earnings were lowest. 


Australia 

The increase in wages in Australia, which during the year 1921 had 
been very small, came to an end at the beginning of 1922, and in the 
case of adult male workers there was a reduction in the general average 
of about 6d. per week in the first quarter, of 1s. 8d. per week between 
the end of March and the end of June, and of 10d. per week in the third 
quarter of 1922. 

With regard to the different industries, the reductions recorded 
during the first nine months of 1922 were generally very small. The 
average level of wage rates in the building and clothing industries 
remained practically unchanged at the level reached at the end of the 
year 1921. Shght decreases were sustained by workers in the mining, 
printing, food, and domestic service groups. Somewhat greater reduc- 
tions were effected in the engineering and transport groups, while the 
greatest decline was sustained by agricultural workers, the average 
weekly wage at the end of September 1922 being about 5s. below that 
of the end of 1921. 

The wages of adult female workers remained generally -stable, the 
level reached about the middle of 1921 being maintained. 


. 
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TABLE I, NUMRER OF WORKPEOPLE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN !}RELANG 
AFFECTED BY DECREASES IN WAGES RATES (AS FAR AS REPORTED) AND NET TOTAL 


AND PER CAPITA DECREASES IN THE WEEKLY WAGES OF THOSE AFFECTED 
1921 anp 1922 


: Net decrease in the weekly wages 
Approximate number 
of workpeople whose of those affected 
rates of wages were 
Industrial group | reported asreduced ia Total Per capita 
1924 4922 1924 1922 4924 41922 
£ £ s.d.| s.d. 
Building 447,000 509,000 305,000 392,000 | 143 8 | 45 5 
Mining and quar- 
rying 4,294,000 1,037,000 | 2,590,000 518,000 40 0 40 0 
Iron and steel 240, 477,000 241,000 | 39 9] 20 2 
Engineering and ship- 
uilding 4,376,000 ,306, 830,000 | 4,190,000} 42 1] 48 2 
Other metal 368,000 378,000 225,000 245,000 | 42 3] 44 2 
Textile 4,013,000 4,003,000 652,000 442,000 42 40 8 8 
Clothing 234,0 715.000 49,000 ,000 42 4 6 
Transport 912,01 994,000 390,000 .000 8 7 941 
Paper, printing 203,000 203,000 54,500 72,500 5 4 79 
Furniture and wood 
working 83,000 92,000 55,500 48,500 | 12 8] 10 5 
Chemical.giass, brick, 
pottery 233,000 276,000 146,000 135,500 | 10 4] 40 0 
Food, drink and to- 
bacco 205,000 284,000 57,000 74,500 8 7 5 3 
Public utility services 373,000 375,000 448,000 200,000 744 40 8 
ther groups 139,000 467,000 62,000 53,000 841 6 4 
Total 7,175,00. | 7,578,000 | 6,044,000 | 4,206,000} 4640) 41 4 
TABLE Il. AVERAGE RECOGNISED WEEKLY TIME WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX 


NUMBERS, IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE PRINCIPAL CENTRES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, 1914, 1920, anp 1922 


Building | Engineer- | Shipbuild- Printing and 
trades ng ng bookbinding 
ure n 
Date | Book | making,| (table. 
Brick-| Lab- | Iron-| Lab- | g,;, | Lab- |“(opP@n” | binders | cabinet | hands) 
lay- | our- |moul-| our- | Ibook and|__.224 making 
ers | ers | ders} ers ops jobbing |™achine 
work | Tulers 
Amounts 
s. s. d.| s. d.] s. s.d.]s.d.j  s.d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
4914 
4 Aug. | 40 7] 27 O] 44 8] 22:40] 44 4) 2240) 358 33 44 39 9 30 4 
4920 
34 Dec. |4100 10) 87 8] 92 410} 70 9] 94 3] 70 4) 935 93 4 402 4 82 44 
4922 
28 Feb. | 86 9] 68 5) 76 3] 56 14] 75 4) 56 7) 862 86 7 83 9 73 3 
— June} 74 40} 54 1) — | 55 58 7) 4) 862 86 6 
30Sept.! 71 4] 53 6] 59 9] 40 5] 58 7] 40 4 80 6 80 44 77 44 68 8 
Index numbers (4 Aug. 1914 = 100) 
\ 1920 
31 Dec. | 249 | 325 | 223] 310 | 221 | 303 262 275 257 276 
214 | 254] 483 | 250 | 182] 248 24 235 241 242 
477 | 201 264 442] 175 244 255 _ 
476 | 198 | 444] 477] 442] 475 239 196 228 
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TABLS: I. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1914, 1920, 1922, anv 1923 


‘ Textiles Boo General 
Date A Pottery | average 
Cotton | Woollen Worsted 
Amounts 
s. d s. a s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 
1914 19 6 is 9 416 4 20 44 419 6 19 4 
4920 
June 60 6 53 2 48 7 Si 2 50 2 S48 
42 46 46 4 6 52 10 43 9 
1924 
Mar. 0” 40 0 37 0 43 6 Pt) 
June 5 43 44 34 64 43 44 M40 
Sept. 42 0 39 40 40 7 46 44 49 8 43 6 
i “4 0 42 10 45 6 7 42 8 
1922 
Jan. Med 38 41 3 8 45 7 
Feb. 39 «5 a2 4 45 10 33 “8 
Mar. 40 6 M4 10 42 5 4 4 37 10 24 
Apr. M 6 42 4 43 6 47 6 36 40 3 2 
ay 38 4 3 Mat 48 3 37 5 M 5 
June 38 7 “M7 40 2 3 37 4 
July 38 40 42 5 0 2 46 41 36 2 M3 
Aug. 37 40 42 7 39 2 5 9 35 4 
Sept 37 & 43 2 i) bb 9 36 8 0 3 
36 7 43 0 40 1 4s 2 37 3 39 10 
Nov. 34 2 42 9 40 7 43 6 38 6 
34 4 42 9 0 43 37 6 38 8 
4923 
Jan. 33 44 “M7 39 4 45 4 36 9 38 7 
Feb. 35 41 39 3 45 10 39 4 
Index numbers (1914100) 
41920 
June 310 283 288 257 283 
219 246 288 194 271 237 
4924 
Mar. 195 213 230 210 
June 212 4186 212 210 214 209 
Sept. 245 243 252 224 254 223 
211 249 266 218 218 224 
1922 
Jan. 211 207 274 218 243 216 
Feb. 202 220 262 220 4199 216 
Mar. 208 223 264 222 194 219 
Apr. 243 226 270 227 189 
ay 195 225 231 199 244 
June 198 222 250 234 190 215 
July 199 226 250 2h 185 a4 
Aug. 194 227 244 219 184 209 
Sept. 192 230 252 244 188 203 
Oc 4188 229 249 211 4194 206 
Nov. 4176 223 232 4192 199 
4176 228 249 210 192 
1923 
Jan. 174 222 245 217 189 200 
Feb. 179 222 244 224 192 202 


i? Week ending «3 July. 
3) Not including cotton industry. 
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TABLE IV. AVERAGE SHIFT EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF COAL MINERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, BY DISTRICTS, 1913, 1921, and 1922 


North Easter jones, Wales Average 
orthum- stern ort 
Date berland | Durham area(*) |Staffords. Scotland 
and Ches.| shire 
Amounts 
s. d. s. d. s. di s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 

1913 

Now. 63 6 3 6 5(?) 60(%)| 7 3 6 4 6 7 
1981 

&th quarter] 11 0 12° 0 15 8 419 10 44 44 44 428 
1922 

tst. quarter 86 9 3 13 14 410'6 98 10 2 a0 

2nd » 89 94 42 7 92 9 8 9 8 40 2 

3rd » 84 84 944 88 97 9 4 9 4 

Index numbers (Nov. 1913100) 

41924 

4th quarter] 4190 192 240 196 4193 
1922 

4st quarter 437 149 218 473: 134 447 167 

2nd ad 4140 146 196 153 134 140 155 

3rd » 133 443 154 144 132 135 12 


(*): This area includes Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Can- 
nock Cuase, and Warwickshire. 

(*) This figure is for Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire. Staffordshire; 
Shropshire, and Warwickshire. As it is based cn a diferent area fr« m that of the post- 
war figures, it is not strictly comparable with them. The error in making such a com- 
— is. however, very small. Thus for exan ple in Yorkshire, which is included in 
e eee figures, the average earnings in November 1943 were 6s. 6d. per worker 


per shift. 
() This figure is for Lancashire and Cheshire only. 
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TABLE V. AVERAGE WEEKLY FULL-TIME EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF 
VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN DENMARK, 1914, 1920, 1921, anp 1922 


Copenhagen. ‘ Provinees Whole country 
Date Male an Male All Male 
em 
Un- -work- Un. | ale work- Un- work 
Amounts 
Kr: Kr: | Kr. | Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. | Kr. 
1944 36.23] 25.65 | 47.44) 29.38 | 29.59] 22 03 | 43.88) 
“1920 
2nd qr. | 118.56 | 96.96] 59.04) 97.92.) 94.56) 82 08 | 53. 
4th qr. 426. 102- 72- 403.68 | 404.64 | 89.56 | 58. 
4924 
dst, | 423° 84) 100:32°) 65; 402.24 .| 402.76 -36 | 57. 
qr. | 444.72] 98.96] 60.96} 96.— | 94.08] 81.60 | 54 
3rd: qr..| 109.92°} 88.80:) 53, 88.32 | 86.40 75.84 | 46. 
4th qr. | 409.92°| 87.86] 87.36-| 85.92 -76 | 45. 
4922 
2nd qr.| 90:25.) 78:92°] 46:56) 72.96) 73.44] 62 88 | 40. 
8rd so qr.| 92.16) 74.40 45. 73.44 73.44 | 62.88 | 39. 
Index numbers (1914-100): 
41920 
2nd qr. 327° 378 333 319° 372 | 38h | 344 323 | 357 357 385 
4th qr. 348° 400° 37 353 354 O05 | 422) 376 354 385 | 393 359 
4924 
ist gqr.| 342 | 391 | 378] 348 347 396 415] 368 342 377 | 393] 35H 
2nd qr. 317° Hs 350° 327° 348 370 | 394 340 316 | 359 366 328. 
38rd qr. 303 305 301 292 335 344 297 328 318 304 
4th qr. 303° 342- | 303 297° 291 353° 328 343 297 | 330 312 239 
1922 
2nd qr. 249° 288° | 267: 248° 248° 285 | 290 264 249 274 | 276 254: 
3rd qr. ; 254 290 261 250 248 285 284 261 251 274 270 251 


} 4 
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TABLE VI. AVERAGE WEEKLY FULL-TIME EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN COPENHAGEN, 
1914, 1920, 1921, ann 1922 


Building Metals Textiles | Shoe makers | Printing 
Date Smiths Com- |_,U2-, | Bak-|Fore- 
. Brick- |Labour- Labour- skilled-| ers | men 
layers | ers ers | Male |Female/ Male {Female Waste 
ists | ers 
Amounts 
Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. | Kr. 
1914 46.44 | 33.24 | 33.32 | 26.19 | 22.95 | 16.58] 30.51 | 47.96 | 42.42 | 30.83 | 32.02) 47.20 
1920 
@ndar.| 170.50 | 133.54 | 115.34 | 93-17] 83.52 | 62.16 | 116.59 | 66.43 | 117.21 | 89°86 | 98.45/137.45 
4th qr.| 180.48 | 136.32 | 128.64 | 101.76 | 90.72 | 68.16 | 118.56 | 74.04 28 | 96.96 |105.60)138.16 
1921 | 
Ast qr.| 160.32 | 124.80 | 125.76 | 100.80 | 91.63 | 67 68 | 118.56 | 72.48 | 125.28 | 97.44 |105.60/137.29 
2ndqr.| 148.32 | 115 68 | 111.84 | 90.72] 85. 61-92 | 101.76 | 60 00 | 124.80 | 96.96 |4 '4.64/125 72 
8rd qr.| 144.90 412 80 | 110.40 | 84.48 76 32 | 53.28] 94.08 52.80 | 124.80 | 96.48./105 12/123.63 
4th qr.| 146. 413.28 | 109. 83.04 | 75.84] 54.24 | 92.64 | 52.32 | 125.76 | 96.48 |403.68/419.28 
71922 
,@ndqr.| 114.72 | 90.24] 90.72 | 70.56] 64.32 | 4704] 82.56 | 46.08 | 97.92 | 77.76 | 86.88/103.00 
3rd qr.| 126.24 99.36 | 92.16 70.08] 64.32 | 47.52] 81.12 |] 46.08] 95.04 71.52 | 86.88/106.31 
Index numbers (1914 = 4100) 
41920 
ist qr.| 367 402 346 335 364 375 382 370 279 291 307 | 294 
2ndqr.} 389 416 386 388 395 MAL 389 395 297 344 330 | 293 
1924 
ist qr.| 345 376 377 385 399 403 389 403 297 316 330 | 291 
2ndqr.| 319 348 335 346 372 373 333 334 296 344 327 | 266 
3rd 310 340 334 322 332 324 308 294 296 313 329 | 262 
4th qr 316 344 330 347 330 327 304 294 298 313 324 | 253 
1922 
2ndqr.| 247 272 272 269 280 284 271 257 233 -271 | 248 
3rd qr 272 299 277 268 280 287 266 257 226 232 271 225 
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TABLE VII. WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF WORKERS 
IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1914, 1920, 1971, anp 1922 


Week 
Average daily earnings carn” wey 
ng 
Coal mining Building 
(South Limburg) (The Hague) 
Date Munic- % 
Under- ipal 
All elec- 
Metals| gas | tricity 
“| and | Brick- | Lab- works 
Hewers surface layers | ourers (‘) 
= ers 
Amounts 
FL Fl. Fl. Fl. Fi. Fi. Fl. Fi. Fl. 
1944 3.40 2.79 1.86 2.64 |18.91 [45.25 [13.380 [44.78 
1920 
4th qr. 9.79 8.22 5.53 7.37 — 85.54 (5133.20 (*)/35.03 
1921 
ist qr. 9.36 7.96 5.54 7.19 155.79 (3)/54.40 (7)} — [38.67 (?)/34.94 (*) 
2nd qr. | 9.02 | 778 | 5.48 | 7.04 — 136.97) — 
3rd qr. 7.47 5.47 6.75 — 133.96 (3)/35.14 
4th qr. 7.82 6.84 4.88 6.22 — {36.79 (5)) — 
1922 
ist qr. 7.64 6.62 6.07 |55.91 (7)/51.16 ¢ — 434.49 (7)/35 95 
3rd qr. 7.06 | 6.09 | 4.48 | 5.62 [50.97 (2)/45.35 — [36.62 (%)|36.08 
Index numbers (4914—100) 
1920 
4th qr. 288 295 297 275 = 267 234 237 
1924 
ist qr. 275 285 298 272 295 335 a 237 236 
2nd qr. 265 279 295 265 278 
3rd qr. 255 268 278 256 239 238 
4th qr. 230 244 262 236 os 277 _ 7 
4922 
4st qr. 225 237 259 230 296 336 - 243 243 
2nd qr. 220 232 255 225 248 
3rd qr. 2u7 215 244 213 266 297 _ 244 245 


eat Wel First halt y (*?) January. (3) July. (*)1940. (5) Second half 
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TABLE VIII. DAILY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY IN VARIOUS DISTRICTS IN FRANCE IN 1911 AND AT THE 
BEGINNING OF 1921 aNp 1922 


Roubaix-Tourcoing 


Troyes 


4 


Vienne 


Cotton 


Carded wool 
spinners 


Weavers 


Cotton 
spinners 


Carded 
spinners 


Index 


Amount 
(irs.) 


Index 
number 


Index 


Amount 
(frs.) | number 


Index 
bumber 


1914 
1924 
} 1922 (Feb.) 


100 
404 
355 


24.20 
18.00 


400] 400 
530 


450 


23.60 
21.20 


4.00 4100 


| 590 
530 


400 
524 
427 


TABLE IX. AVERAGES DAILY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF MINERS 


IN FRANCE, 1913, 1920 anp 1921 


Underground workers 


Underground and 
surface workers 


Index 
number 


Index 
number 


100 
363 
362 


TABE X. MINIMUM 


DAILY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN THE METAL 


INDUSTRY IN FRANCE FIXED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OR EMPLOYERS’ 
DECISIONS, 1920, 1921, AnD 1922 


Dunkirk 


Valenciennes 


Le Havre 


Laurers} Skilled 


workers 


Skilled 


Labourers! workers 


Labourers 


Amounts 


44.20 


eo 
S83 8&3 S8 


= 


590 
| pac gues 
Amount} Index |:Amount Amount 
(irs.) | number | (frs.) (frs.) 
5.50 | 400 | 6.50 8.50 
25.68 | 467 26.2% 8 24 
22.48 | 409 123.08 | = 14 96 
oun oun 
1913 5.96 5.40 400 
1920 21-66 19.90 368 
4924 21.60 19.30 357 
Skilled Skilled | Unskilled 
Labourers women 
Fr. Fr, Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. 
1920 
Apr. 16.05 | 21.39 | 44.80 | 2000] 41400] 49.60 | 45.854] 49.75+ ‘ 
Oct. 1745 | 92.90] 46.80 | 22.00) — — | 16.40} 92.65 
1924 
Apr. 15.95] 240) — — | 18.00] 44.30] 40 
1 June — | 4.80] 20.00) — — | 43.90} 20.95 
1922 
Apr. 44.30 | 19.90 | 412 802] 48.002 — | 43.—]| 20.40 
done = = = — | 16.40] 43:25 | 90:30 
Index numbers (April 1920=100) 
1920 
Oct. | 198 |] | ao — 103 | 445 | 403 
4921 
| Apr. 99 402 89 92 90 407 89 
June 100 4100 83 103 82 
1922 
Apr. 89 93 86 9 | — = s2 | 102 81 
June 80 84 84 103 82 
(*) June. 3) May. ! 
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TABLE XI. DAILY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN THE PRINTING AND 
WOOD (COOPERAGE) INDUSTRIES IN LYONS, 1920, 1921, AND 1922 


Wood (cooperage Pri 
ting 
Date 


Amount Index Index 
(érs.) number number 


100 


344 
307 
300 


331 
329 


TABLE XII. DAILY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF WORKERS IN THE MINING, 
METAL, AND PRINTING INDUSTRIES IN BELGIUM, 1914, 1920, 1821, anp 1922 


Mines 
Mechanical 
CBessia, du engineering Printing (*) 


Skilled | Labour- 
workers ers 


44.46 
43.67 


Index numbers (1914 = 100) 


479 
406 


519 
489 
470 
449 


Jan. 
May 
Sept. 


‘) The figures for January, April and October 1924 and Jan 1922 represent 
for April-June ona September-December {921 ond 


457 316 
310 


$85 S588 


591 
q 
1920 7,00 = 
4th quarter 18.40 100 1921 : 
4921 Feb.-Apr. 24.85 355 
3rd” 15.50 80 Nov.-Dec. 21.00 
‘th ” 14.50 80 1922 
| 4922 ist half-year 23.47 i 
2nd 23.00 
st quarter 44.50 80 
2nd ” 13.50 75 
” 14,50 80 
sth ” 14,50 80 
nder- a 
and surface area area area area 
workers 
j 
Amounts 
Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. . 
1914 5.30 () 5.— 3.40 3.40 5.00 5.25 6 50 
4920 
Jan. 17.67 10.00 | 8.00 | 9.49 | 43.00 | 45.08 | 46.00 
July 23.00 46.00 44.00 42.60 15.96 16.28 19.00 
4924 
Jan. 25.64 47,60 45.60 46.40 49.46 49.78 22.50 
Apr. 23.44 _ _ 45.47 18 30 18.62 21.47 
Jul 21.98 414.56 47.76 418 — 20.48 
Oct. 20.88 43,92 16.88 17.20 49.52 
41922 
Jan. 24.96 16,00 14.00 417.44 20.52 
May 48.93 16.58 417.50 20.47 
Sept. 19.46 _ = 
1920 
Jan. 200 235 260 287 246 
July 320 M2 a 319 310 292 |. 
4924 
Jan, 352 459 389 346 
Oct. = 338 300 | 
1922 a 
320 
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INDUSTRIES IN GHENT, 1914, 1920, anp 1921 


TABLE XIII. DAILY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN THE TEXTILE AND BUILDING 


Textiles | Building 
Date Weavers 
Labour} | ‘Hers | Dov- Car- | Brick- | Paint- |Labour} 
ers | (male) |(female)| 2-loom|s-loom|6 -loom penters} layers| ers ers 


Amounts 


Fr. 


Fr. 


S's 


Elly 


TABLE XIV. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
IN THE BRUSSELS DISTRICT, 1914, 1921, anp 1922 


Metals 


Building 


Wood 


Tin- 
smiths 


Black- 
smiths 


Brick- 
layers 


Nav- |Labour- 


vies 


Cabinet- 
makers 


Joiners 


Bakers 


Amounts 


Mar.-Apr. 
Oct. 


Fr. 
5.30 


24.00 
26.00 


48 00 
18.40 


Index numbers (1914 = 100) 


1924 
Dec. 


Gel 


Age. 


4413 
20 


592 
: Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. |_| | | Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. 
1914 3.40] 6.30] 3.00] 4.80] 3.30] 4.40] 5.20] 470] 4.40] 4.30] 3.60 
1920 
Jan. 10.40 | 45.60] 9.60] 413.60) — - 12.00 | 12.00 | 12,00 | 410.80 
Oct. | 12.40] 47.76] 11.08] 15.99] — — | 48.c0| 48.00] 48,00] 16.00 
1924 
June 14.20 | 45.96 | 964] 414.32 | 41.76] 46.56] 48.32] 46.00] 41600] 46.00] 414.00 
Oct. 12 64] 47.96] 10.92] 46.12] 1320] 48.64] 20.56) — 
Dec. 18 00 | 18.00 | 18.00] 16.00 
Index numbers (1914100) 
1920 
Jan. 335 320 | 283 235 79 
June _ 395 398 394 
Oct. 400 369 332 383 19 
1924 
| June 364 321 298 356 376 352 340 72 
Oct. 408 364 336 400 423 395 _ 
Date 
x Fr. Fr. a Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. 
191% 6.00 | 5.50 5.00 | 3.80 6 00 5.50 | 650 
1921 
Dec. 22.00 | 22.00 | 20.00 | 16.00 | 144.— | 24.00 | 22.80 | 18.00 
1922 
24.00 | 20.00 | | 200 
21.00 | 30.00 | | 80 | | 
20.40 | 22 00 ~ 2600 | 25.20 | 20 00 
fa 367 400 377 320 368 400 1h 277 
1922 
400 364 = 436 308 
400 | 365 | 453 | 360 | | 308 
333 400 490 368 433 458 |. 308 


TABLE XV. AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF WORKERS 
PLACED BY THE LIEGE OFFICIAL LABOUR EXCHANGE, 1920, 1921, anp 1922 


Metals 


Building 


Wood and 
furniture 


Clothing 
(tailoring etc.) 


Turn- 
ers 


Joiners 


makers 


Bakers 


Index n 
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g 
— 
| | rue | | nari | wer | | 
Amounts 
Fr. Fr. | Fr. | Fr. | Fr. | Fr. | Fr. Fr, | Fr. | Fr. | Fr. . 
1920 
Apr. | 2.20 | 2.49 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 1.95 | 1.75 | 2.92 | 2.50 | 2.08 | 0.79 | 2.00 | 
Nov. | 3.00 | 3.08 | 2.59 | 9.47 | 2:37 | 2:90 | 3.42 | 2:52 | 2.99 | 4.43 | 2,95 ga 
1921 
Jan. 2.9 | 3.90 | 2.64 | 293 | 2.45 | 2.9% | 2.62 2.45 | 2.00 | 10.00 | 2.95 | 
July | 3.00 = 2:50 | 2.67 | 2.47 | 2.95 | 2.78 | 2.50 | 2:50 | 0.92 | 2.75 
1922 
Jan. 2.70 | 2.66 | 2.53 | 2.60 | 2.36 | 4.9 | 2.57 2.70 | 2.00 = 2.50 . 
Mar. | 2.60 | 2.66 | 2:53 | 2.62 | 2:43 | 2°95 | 2°53 2.70 | 2.45 | 4.47 | 2.50 a 
June = 2:58 | 2.44 | 2:73 | 2°32 | 2.40 | 2.47 2.70 | (17 | — me a 
Aug. | 2.57 | 2:71 | 2:38 | 2:90 | 2.50 | 2°06 | 2.70 2.86 | 2 00 = 1.65 . 
Oct. 267 | 250 | 2:37 | 2:80 | 2.48 | 2.38 | 9.66 2:75 | 2.295 | 4.42 = i 
umbers (April 1920=100) 
1920 
Nov. 136 130 | 193 122 | 104 140 143 143 
1921 
Jan. 132 146 432 146 125 128 4418 98 96 127 113 
July 136 = 125 | 433 427 428 | 495 100 120 116 437 
1922 
Jan. 123 126 | 4130 | 492 | 109 | «446 | 408 125 
Mar. | 148 126 | | 495 | 499 | 446 | 408 | 403 | 486 | 195 
June 4418 422 437 449 120 411 408 104 
Aug. 146 | 449 | 465 | 198 | «448 429 114 96 83 
Oct. 124 119 | 440 497 136 | 420 110 407 180 
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TABLE XVII. WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF WORKFRS IN 
VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN VIENNA, 1914, 192i, anp 1922 


Metal-workers 


Brick- | Print- 
layers With basic} With basic 


f f 
62 Kr. (2) | 130 Kr. @) 


29 
“ 
63 
204 
242 


$ 


cis 


| 


dex numbers (July 1914 = 4) 


(*) Over 23 years of age. (7) Over 22 years of age. 


Cotton 
Date Tailors} spin- 
ners 
Amounts 
Kr. 
1914 
July 28 20 
1924 
31 Dec. 14,965 
1999 
45 Mar. 47,700 
43 June 44678 
15 July 441678 
15 Aug. 131856 
45 Sept. 273,408 184,896 335,040 179,349 
15 Oct. 349,968] 244.826 | 401,760 217.536 
15 Nov. 349,968 241,824 401,760 202,704 
45 Dee. 321/986) 218/016 | 354/840 "846 
1924 
31 Dee. su 385 503 394 579 | 
1992 | 
45 Mar. sss | 617 | 603 585 838 666 | 627 
45 June | 935 | 4434 810 4489 915 | 4677 
45 July 2030 | 1380 | 1290 1546 1980 119 | 4649 
45 Aug. 2010 | 3270 | 3019 2162 2778 4481 | 4675 
15 Sept. 8980 | 6060 | 6570 6603 8376 5377 | 6338 
15 Oct. 41600 | 7270 | 8333 8637 10044 7648 | 7746 
45 Nov. 41100 | 7270 | 8333 8637 10044 7618 | 7188 
15 Dee. it300 | 7270 | 7666 7786 8796 7085 | 6837 | 
Skilled. 
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TABLE XVII, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, iN VAIiOI'S 
INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1914, 1920, anp 1922 


Hos- 
Cotton/Cotton| ie Iron 
manu-| finish-| an Vow Silk (*) 
facture| ing | under- 
wear 


Amounts 


ES 


24.64 
23.28 
23.24 
23 43 
23.22 


Index numbers (December 1914 00) 


(*) Two weeks. (?) Half month. (3) February 1915. 


Car 
Boots build- 
Date and ing and 
shoes repair - 
ing (*) 
$ 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
1944 
Dec. 44.54 7.72 9.80 8.16 9.74 |14.92 (3)]} 47.92 | 27.60 | 26.44 
4920 
June 25.40 | 23.72 | 27.32 | 24.83 45.53 | 77.62 | 63.58 
Dec. 22.16 47.62 24.32 47.66 43.93 74.45 74.85 
4924 
Mar. 23.84 416.90 22.04 16.26 22 42.93 60.95 67.40 
June 23.34 47.56 22.40 16.65 09 44.50 45.87 67.20 
Sept. 22.83 16.96 21.96 16 40 60 42.00 38.78 58.45 
Dec. 23.03 | 47.29 | 22.29 | 417.46 .20 42.68 | 44.62 | 59.80 
| 1922 
Jan. 23.03 | 47.02 | 2444] 16.35 | 
Feb. 22 64 416 60 419.29 416.82 
Mar. | 24.73 45.76 19.77 47.02 _ 
April 2128] 45.25] 2015 | i648) — 
May 24.40) 4530] 2045] 4638] — 
June 24.84 45.38 2.34 416 23 = 
July 22.04 | 4576] 20.16] 45.33) — 
Aug. 22.47 | 14.97] 19.98 | 16 49 
Sept. 22.74 | 4654 | 20.95 | 45.80 
Oct. 22.47 15.86 20.97 416.60 
Nov. 22.35 17.09 22.25 47 25 : 
Dec. 23.48 16.98 22.86 16.84 
1920 
June 224 307 279 267 338 258 254 281 240 
Dec. 493 228 248 216 247 235 245 270 283 
4924 
Mar. 207 219 225 4199 234 240 221 254 
June 203 228 229 204 244 248 159 254 
Sept. 198 220 224 204 231 234 140 224 
4 Dec. 200 224 227 214 239 238 162 226 
| 1922 
| Jan. 200 221 215 200 242 227 146 195 
Feb. 196 215 4197 206 218 233 154 222 
q Mar. 489 204 202 209 _ 223 4161 219 
185 198 206 202 199 164 2417 
ay 486 198 206 201 _ 200 169 219 
June 190 4199 208 199 =_ 206 174 227 
July 194 204 206 488 _ 205 154 146 
Aug. 195 194 204 198 223 212 175 204 
Sept. 498 214 214 194 241 242 217 193 223 . 
Oct. 4195 205 214 204 239 219 231 199 244 
Nov. 194 224 227 241 241 223 229 212 224 
| Dec. 204 249 233 206 | 240 221 220 203 216 
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TABLE XIX. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN 
REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES, 1914, 1920, and 1922 (*) 


Stone, | Metals 

clay, | machi-| Wood , Print- Pood, | water 
and | nery, | manu- d ing and rages light, 
| teres paints goods and’ | power 
ro- |convey- 

wets | ances goods tobacco} 


. 
. 


232 


(") Including all employees in both office and shog. 


Gen 
ral 
Date aver- 
age 
Amounts 
8 8 8 8 .8 8 8 8 8 
1914 
July 13,04 14.26 12.03 11.66 13.17 | 13,44] 15.59 9.40} 10.55 14.50 15.48 54 
3.6 33.24 
45 31.92 28.16 26.90 2791 | 32.33] 29.66 | 23.62) 4. 26.53 ° 28.77 
= 30:98 31.80 26.88 25 26 28.04 | 31.06} 30.34 | 22.22) 22.25 25.79 36.44 | 28.35 
4921 
25.19 26.78 26.61 | 28.38] 30.09 | 20.61) 25.7 25.25 35.4 
24.85 25,22 26.61 | 26.47] 30.33 | 20.78) 23.28 24.48 34.47 | 25.74 
Sept.| 24 80 26 24 24.68 24.71 26.26 | 26.12} 30.36 | 20.57] 24.06 23 46 33.43 | 25.07 
Dec. 25.00 26.46 25.05 24.11 25.99 | 26.93} 30.77 | 20.32] 22.75 22.76 34.39 | 24.91 ; 
1922 
Jan. 24.12 25.84) 30.37 | 19.99) 22.56 23.21 32.71 | 24.43 
Feb. 22.86 25.95] 28.92 | 19.60] 23.72 22.85 32.67 | 24.17 
Mar. 23.29 26 14] 30.78 | 19.46] 24.00 23.14 32 89 | 24.57 ‘ 
Apr. 23 31 25.59) 30.28 | 19 56) 21.72 22.78 32.76 | 24.15 
May 24.02 25 97} 30.79 | 20.00} 21.57 23.52 32.37 | 24.59 
June} 24.92 25 68} 30.88 | 20.05) 22.34 23.86 $2.96 | 24.91 
July 25.21 26.33] 30.49 | 20.20) 23 09 23.21 $2.85 | 24.77 : 
Aug. | 25.45 25.96] 30.15 | 19.78] 23.65 22.72 33 00 | 25.40 
Sept.| 26.23 26.25] 31.44 | 20.26] 24.10 23.35 32.36 | 25.7) 
Oct. 25 84 26.24) 30.46 | 20.82] 23.75 22 92 $2.01 | 25.6) 
Nov. 26.45 26.22} 31.39 | 21.22) 22.86 23.57 32.63 | 26.04 
Dec. 26.58 26.47] 31.97 | 21.33] 23.17 23.25 32.87 | 26.39 
Index numbers (J 1914 — 100) 
41920 
June 234 224 235 231 212 241 190 251 236 231 215 229 
Dec. 238 223 224 217 2413 231 194 236 211 224 235 226 
1921 
Mar.| 202 | 204 | 210 | 230 | 202 | 211] 193 | 219] 244 | 220 | e290 | a5 . 
June 200 195 207 216 202 197 195 221 221 213 223 205 
Sept. 190 184 206 212 199 194 195 219 228 204 216 200 
Dec. 192 186 209 207 197 200 197 216 216 198 222 199 P 
1922 
Jan. 185 179 203 204 194 192 195 213 214 202 2n1 195 
Feb. | 175 178 196 199 190 | 193] 185 | 208] 225 199 211 | 193 : 
Mar. 179 180 204 201 193 194 197 207 227 201 212 196 
Apr. 179 180 202 198 192 | 190 / 194 | 208] 206 198 212 | 193 
ay 184 183 206 203 195 193 197 213 204 204 209 196 
June 191 184 203 209 4197 191 198 213 212 190 213 199 
July 194 182 201 208 195 196 196 215 219 202 212 198 i 
Aug. 196 189 203 208 193 193 193 210 224 198 213 200 
f Sept. 201 195 209 211 194 195 204 216 228 203 209 205 
Oct. 198 194 211 212 196 195 195 221 225 199 207 204 ; 
Nov. 203 199 215 212 198 195 201 226 216 205 211 208 . 
Dec. 204 203 218 214 201 197 205 227 220 203 212 210 
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TABLE XX. AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF VARIOUS 
GROUPS OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN AUSTRALIA, 1914, 1920, 1921, anp 1922 


Cloth- | Books| Food, a Do- 
Mining] Build- | ing, ane, |, Ship- mestic, 

print- | drink, | tram gro 
|works,| ing,ete,| etc.” ing, etc. 


etc. 


Amounts 


s. d. 


Index numbers (April 194 


445 


June 
Dec. 


1924 


June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1922 
Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


(*) Average for the principal mining centres. 


) Including value of board and lodging, where supp ied. 
ty Includivg also wood and furniture, land transport, and miscellaneous. 


See 888 


598 
q 
Date ups 
s. d.| s. d |] s. d.| s. d.| s. d.] s. s. d.| di] s. dij] s. 
1914 
Apr. 6 57 0] 6 0} 523 | 63 3] 55 0] 59 8] 4840] 49 5] 47 4 
1920 
June | 8940] 83 7] 8510] 760 | 92 5] 82 9] 3] 7] 2] 8| 80 7 
Dec. | 10310] 92 5| 95 7] 865 | 99 6] 89 3] 93 4] 88 0] 87 1] 80 6| 89 40 
1924 
June | 105 8| 9744 | 101 4| 912 | 402 O| 92 7] 97 8] 95 3] 88 0] 82 14] 93 3 
Sept. | 105 4| 89 7] 402 0| 9340] 402 0| 93 7] 977] 95 6] 88 8 4] 0 
| Dec. | 105 4| 98 2| 402 5| 933 | 108 7] 9340] 97 5] 401 8| 89 0] 8% 2] 9% 6 ; 
1922 
Mar. | 106 9| 98 0| 102 4| 92 6] 404 93 9] 9541] 400 6] 89 1] 83 6] 98 0 
June | 103 7| 95 6| 402 2] 92 6] 403 7] 92 4] 9540] 99 9] 8344] 83 5] 92 & 
Sept. | 103 94 0] 101 4] 91 5] 102 9] 9] 93 5] 99 G| S311] 821] 6 
1920 
138 448 432 = 146 150 142 173 452 152 446 
| 460 162 147 165 457 162 457 4180 176 474 163 
162 472 156 176 | 464 168 165 478 175 169 
; 162 173 457 179 161 170 166 178 479 474 
162 472 158 178 165 174 164 4180 479 172 
| 172 | $58 | 477 | 468 | amt 164 | 47 8| 471 
459 168 437 477 164 467 464 16% 47 8} 468 
159 165 156 175 162 167 156 168 175 166 
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TABLE XXI. AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF ADULT FEMALE 
WORKERS IN AUSTRALIA, 1914, 1920, 1921, ann 1922 


Food, | Clothing, | | Domestic, | Shop assist: 


Date drink, etc. boots, etc. tures (*) hotels, etc. clerks, etc. Au sa 


Amounts 


30 
10 39 “9 39 
10 43 5 6 3 46 
1924 
43 477 46 10 47 40 8 
Sept. 3 9 is 6 47 6 6 
9 7 0 8 6 50 
1922 
Mar. 43 40 1 47 9 2 49 
June 43 40 4 47 5 1 49 
Sept. 43 5 ig 0 47 6 47 10 49 


1922 


. 195 194 177 155 163 177 
194 476 


(*) Including the wood, furniture, metal, printing, and other industries. 


SOURCES AND NOTES 


United Kingdom 

The figures given in Tables I, II and III are based generally on data 
published in the Labour Gazette. The average recognised weekly time wage 
rates given in Table II are unweighted averages of wages rates in important 
towns or centres of the industries. They are taken from the Labour Gazette of 
March and October 1922, and the statement presented to the House of Commons 
on 20 June 1922 by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour. The 
figures for 28 February 1922 are not strictly comparable in all cases with those 
for other dates, as they include information relating to the Irish Free State. 
The resulting differences are, however, very slight. The figures for the build- 
ing trades are averages of the wage rates in towns with populations over 
100,000 ; for engineering, wages rates in 16 principal centres have been 
averaged, and for shipbuilding, in 13 principal centres. For printing and 
book binding, furniture making, and baking, averages of the rates of wages in 
important towns are given. 

The average earnings given in Table III are calculated by dividing the total 
wages by the total number of workers employed in the establishments of 
certain employees’ and employers’ associations which furnish returns. In 
comparing the average earnings in different industries, it should be 
remembered that the figures are affected not only by changes in the volume 


s. d, s.d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
1914 
2 27 2 
5 39 10 
2 6 
5 47 7 
0 4 
0 48 8 
2 48 2 
2 48 1 
2 48 0 
Index numbers (April 1914= 100) 
1920 
June 164 459 154 134 434 146 b 
Dec. 186 475 164 149 153 164 ; 
41024 
June 194 192 474 154 161 175 
Sept. 194 196 177 156 4162 178 ; 
Dec. 194 196 178 156 166 179 
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of employment and in rates of wages, but also by differences in the pro- 
portions of males and females, of adults and juveniles, and of skilled and 
unskilled workers in the respective industries. 

Table IV is based on figures for 1913 taken from the Coal Industry Com- 
mission Report, Vol. Ill, 1919, while the post-war earnings are taken from 
Statistical Summaries published by the Mines Department of the Board of 
Trade. 


Denmark 


Source (lables V and VI): Sialistiske Ejterretninger, 1921-1922. 
The weekly earnings have been calculated by multiplying the pre-war 
hourly earnings by 54 and post-war earnings by 48. 


Netherlands 


Sources (table VII): Maandschrijt, 1922; Siatistisk van Loon en 
Arbeidsduur, No. 353. 


France 


Sources (tables VIII to XI): Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la 
France, July 1921, October 1922 ; Bulletin du Ministére du Travail. 

Teztile industry (table VIII). The table shows the results of an enquiry 
carried out by the Textile Employers’ Association (Consortium de l'industrie 
textile) of Roubaix-Tourcoing in the different spinning and weaving centres. 
At Troyes and Vienne wages have to follow fluctuations in the cost of living. 
Unfortunately the Association has not given pre-war rates, which have there- 
fore been taken from the questionnaire returned by the probiviral courts 
ts the Statistique générale de France. Daily wages have been calculated by 
multiplying pre-war hourly rates by 10 and post-war rates by 8. 

Mining Industry (table IX). The figures are those given by the Central 
Mining Committee of France. They represent annual averages for the whole of 
France of average daily wage rates of all workers, both underground and 
surface. 

Metal Industries (table X). The figures given are based on collective agree- 
ments or decisions of employers’ associations. They represent minimum daily 
wage rates calculated by adding the cost of living bonuses to the basic wage, 
but they do not include the additional allowances provided in certain districts 
for family expenses. 

Wood Industry (Cooperage) (table XI). The figures are daily wage rates 
based on the cost of living as fixed by the Lyons Joint Committee for the 
cooperage trade, which was set up by the agreement of 25 March 1920. 

Printing Trades (table XI). These figures, like those for cooperage, are 
wage rates fixed by the Lyons Joint Committee for the lithographic and printing 
industries set up in 1919. A wages agreement was signed on 1 January 1922 
between the Lyons Trades Chamber of Master Printers and the workers’ 
association. In order to carry out the terms of this agreement the Joint 
Committee was instructed to determine the increase in the cost of living 
between July 1914 and December 1921 (earlier enquiries had taken 1 June 1919 
as the starting point from which to count the increase in the cost of living), 
in order to fix a basic wage which could be inserted in the new agreement. 
The average basic minimum, wage was fixed at 7 francs for 1914 as a com- 
promise. 

The agreement, which expired on 31 December 1922, fixed the daily minimum 
wage rate at 18 francs, to which was added a variable cost of living bonus. 


Belgium 


Sources (tables XII to XV): Bulletin de Documentation économique ; Situa- 
tion économique de la Belgique. 

Mines (table XII). The figures given represent average daily wage rates 
as shown in the results of investigations made by the Mines Department. 
They are average daily wage rates of all coal miners, not including workers 
engaged on contract work who are not directly employed by the management 
of the mine, such as building work, erecting machinery, etc. Workers in 
coke and briquette factories are not included in the statistics. The wages 
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include bonuses, if any. Fines and deductions for welfare and relief funds 
have not been subtracted. The value of coal provided for the workers, free 
or at reduced prices, has not been added. The average daily wage rates have 
been calculated by dividing the total wages of the workers by the number 
of man-days worked during the period in question. An agreement in force 
since 28 July 1920 has adjusted variations in wages to fluctuations in the cost 
of living as shown by the index numbers of the Ministry of industry and 
Labour. 

Mechanical Engineering (table XII). The figures are minimum daily wage 
rates as fixed by the National Committee for the mechanical engineering 
industry. Daily wage rates have been calculated by multiplying pre-war hourly 
rates by 10 and post-war rates by 8. 

Printing Trades (table XII). The figures given are daily wage rates of 
compositors for different areas. The first area includes Hasselt, Maeseyck, 
St. Trond, Tougres. The fourth covers Antwerp, Ghent, Charleroi, La Louviére, 
Mons and Verviers (the figures for May only apply to Ghent, but the difference 
is less than 2 per cent.) ; the fifth area is Liége and the sixth Brussels. The 
second and third areas have been omitted here. 

Ghent (table XII). The figures are daily wage rates paid in cotton-spinning 
mills and in the building trade. The wages for the textile industry are 
average rates, but no information is available as to the way in which they or 
the wages in the building trade have been determined. The daily wages have 
been calculated by multiplying the pre-war hourly rates by 10 and the post-war 
rates by 8. 

Brussels District (table XIV). The figures are average daily wages paid to 
whole-time workers placed by the Brussels official labour exchanges. The 
daily rate has been calculated on the basis of a 10-hour day before and an 
8-hour day after the war. 

Liége (table XV). The figures are average hourly wage rates paid to whole- 
time workers placed by the Liége official labour exchanges. It should be noted 
that the number of workers covered is very small and that in consequence the 
average wages vary considerably from month to month. The year 1920 has 
been taken as base since no earlier figures are available. 


Germany 


Source (table XVI) : Wirtschaft und Statistik. 

Mines. The rates given are the wages per shift of workers in the Ruhr mines 
(the most important coal area in Germany), where the level of wages differs 
very slightly from a weighted average for all German mines. The wages given 
are those of married workers, including allowances for a household and two 
children under 14. Wages in kind, namely coal, are not counted. It may 
be pointed out that the figures down to November inclusive are those given 
monthly in the official statistics of the mining authorities, while those for 
December 1922 and January 1923 are the wages fixed by schedule; the 
difference between the two is in any case very slight. 

Metal Industry. The figures are weighted averages of wage rates of 
married adult workers in the 20 principal centres of the metal industry. 
Family allowances for a household and two children under 14 are included. 
Only time wages are given; the higher earnings of piece workers, of whom 
there are a large number in the metal industry, cannot be given in a com- 
parable form, as the schedules only give the basic rates for piece work. 

Building Industry. No distinction is made in the building industry between 
married and single workers. The table gives the weighted average of weekly 
wage rates in 22 large towns of more than 200,000 inhabitants, and in the 
town of Erfurt. 

Wood Industry. The figures are weighted averages of weekly wage rates 
of workers over 22 in 25 principal centres of this industry. A distinction is 
made between skilled workers (who have passed their apprenticeship as 
carpenters, carvers or polishers, or who have worked for at least a year on a 
wood-working machine and are capable of managing it themselves) and 
unskilled workers. 


Printing Industry.. The figures are weighted averages of weekly wage 
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rates of married workers over 24 in the printing industry for the 15 principal 
centres of this industry in Germany. 

Textile Industry. The textile industry differs from the metal industry in 
that it is possible to determine at once the additional wage earned on piece 
work according to the schedule, so that the wage rates given represent almost 
exactly the actual earnings. There is a special difficulty caused by the 
numerous ramifications of the textile industry and the variety in the nature of 
the work done, not to mention the fact that women workers are also taken into 
account. The table gives two weighted averages for 14 principal centres of 
the textile industry. One gives the weekly wage rates of married adult work- 
ers (weavers and spinners), including family allowances for a wife and two 
— under 14; the other gives weekly wage rates of single skilled 
workers. 

Chemical Industry. The figures are generally weighted averages of weekly 
wage rates fixed by the schedule for married workers over 20, including 
allowances for a household and two children under 14. For the pre-war rates 
and for the months of May, June, August, September, and November 1922 the 
figures are unweighted averages. The workers in this industry are classified 
in three groups : 

(a) Skilled workers, including coppermiths, blacksmiths, locksmiths, 

turners, mechanics, etc. 

(b) Semi-skilled workers. These form the majority of workers in the 
chemical industry. They are in charge of various operations in the 
manufacture of chemical products. They are often called process men 
and it is sometimes difficult to make a clear division between them 
and unskilled workers. . 

(c) oe workers. The second and third groups only are given in 

State Workers and Employers. When the Act of 30 April 1920 on salaries. 
of civil servants came into force, the former classification by locality 
(Ortsklassenverzeichnis) underwent a change. The original purpose of this 
classification was to balance local differences in rent, whereas the new Act 
applied it to balance local differences in cost of living. An additional local 
allowance (Ortszuschlag) was granted, differing according to the group of 
localities (Orisklasse). These groups were five in number:A, B, C, D, E. 
The group A included almost all the largest towns where the cost of living 
was highest. 

The table gives monthly wage rates of married state workers over 24 and 
monthly salaries of married state employees. Both classes receive family 
allowances for a household and two children between 6 and 14. 

The workers are those employed on the railways and are classified as skil- 
led, semi-skilled and unskilled. 

The employees are classified in the following grades : 
(a) Upper grades : members of authorities under the direct control of the 

Ministry of the Interior. 

(b) Intermediate grades: upper secretaries in the post and telegraph 
services. 
(c) Lower grades : postal supervisors. 


Austria 
Source (table XVII) : Arbeit und Wirtschaft (published by the Gewerk- 
schaftskommission Oesterreichs, Vienna), 15 Feb. 1923. 


United States 

Sources (tables XVIII and XIX): Monthly Labour Review of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics : Industrial Bulletin, published by the Industrial Commissioner 
of New York State. 

The Monthly Labour Review, in connection with the statistics of employ- 
ment in various industries, gives figures not only of the numbers of workers 
employed but of the total wages paid during given periods in respect of these 
workers. From these data by division the per capita earnings given in 
table XVIII have been calculated. Figures are given for those industries only 
for which data for 1914 or the beginning of 1915 are available. It should be 
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noted that the figures at different dates are not strictly comparable because 
of variations in the number of establishments forwarding information, and 
because the figures calculated indicate not only changes in the volume of 
employment and in the rates of wages but also differences in the proportions 
of men and women, of adults and juveniles, of skilled and unskilled workers. 

The figures in table XIX are taken from the Industrial Bulletin. 
Australia 

Sources (tables XX and XXI) : Prices, Purchasing Power of Money, Wages, 
etc. 1920; Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. Both published by the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, Melbourne. 

The figures are as a rule averages for the six principal towns. In order 
to make the statistics more representative of the general situation, however, 
some industries, such as the mining, agricultural and pastoral groups, which 
obviously do not exist in these towns, have been added. 


7 
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MIGRATION 
Notes on Migration 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION 
Agenda of the International Labour Conference 


HE agenda for the coming Fifth Session of the International 
Labour Conference was considered at the seventeenth session of 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. Among 

the items decided upon is one of special interest to emigrants, namely, 
“equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards 
workmen's compensation for accidents *. 


Franco-British Dispute concerning Naturalisation in Tunis and Morocco 


The Permanent Court of International Justice has recently given 
an advisory opinion which may be mentioned here, as it touches the 
question of the nationality of immigrants in its relation to international 
law. 

The Council of the League of Nations transmitted to the Court a 
request for an advisory opinion on the Decrees relating to nationality 
recently issued in Tunis and Morocco, which had led to a dispute 
between France and Great Britain. The Decrees in question, which 
were issued simultaneously on 8 November 1921 in the province of 
Tunis and in the French zone of Morocco, set up in both protectorates 
an identical system of naturalisation jure soli, similar to that in force in 
France. The Decrees laid down, in the first place, that persons of 
non-French nationality born in Tunis (or the French zone of Morocco) 
of parents one of whom was also born in the protectorate in question, 
are to be of Tunisian (or Moroccan) nationality, and, in the second 
place, that persons born in Tunis (or in the French zone of Morocco) 
of parents one of whom comes under the jurisdiction of the French 
courts of the protectorate as a foreigner and who was born in the 
protectorate in question, are to be of French nationality ; in the latter 
case certain conditions as regards filiation are required. Such persons 
may also be allowed to renounce their French citizenship within the 
limits laid down by French legislation. 

The British Government protested against the application of these 
Decrees to British nationals in Tunis and Morocco, and after some 
negotiations had taken place the dispute was referred to the Council 
of the League of Nations. At its session of 4 October 1922 the Council 
decided to ask the Permanent Court of International Justice for an 
advisory opinion on the question whether, according to international 
law, the Franco-British dispute was or was not solely a matter of 
domestic jurisdiction. The Council also noted that the two Govern- 
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ments concerned agreed, in the event of the Court considering that the 
question was not solely a matter of domestic jurisdiction, to refer the 
whole matter either to arbitration or to a judicial settlement on condi- 
tions to be agreed between the Governments. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice, at its session of 
7 February, gave its opinion in the negative. The Court considers that 
the dispute is not, by international law, solely a matter of domestic 
jurisdiction (*). 

Conjerence of Countries of Emigration 


Under the terms of a Convention drawn up by a conference of 
countries of emigration held at Rome a Permanent Committee is 
established, composed of representatives of the contracting states. 
This Permanent Committee is to meet from time to time at Rome under 
the presidency of the Italian representative. 

The object of the Committee is to further common action among 
European countries of emigration, with a view to the defence of their 
respective economic interests with regard to labour problems. The 
final instrument as drawn up by the Rome Conference has now 
received the approval of the following countries: Austria, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Hungary, Poland, Roumania, and Czechoslovakia. A semi- 
official statement has been issued in the case of three other countries 
of their agreement to the terms of the Convention (7). On 22 December 
1922 the Italian Cabinet ratified the Convention. 


Sino-Canadian Immigration Treaty 


According to the Chinese Consul-General in Ottawa negotiations for 
a treaty of immigration and commerce have been inaugurated between 
Canada and China, which provides that China will not permit Chinese 
labourers from now on to proceed to Canada while, on the other hand, 
the Dominion Government will remove the 500<dollar head tax which 
is at present imposed on Chinese entering Canada (°). 

The British Columbia Parliament considered the question of 
Oriental immigration on 20 November 1922 and passed a resolution 
requesting the Dominion Government to prohibit Asiatic immigration 
into Canada. On 6 December a further resolution was passed request- 
ing the Dominion Government to secure an amendment of the British 
North America Act (1867) so as to exclude Asiatics from acquiring 
farm, timber, and mineral lands, from owning fishing rights, and 
from securing employment in agriculture, forest, mining, and fishing 
industries (¢). 


South Africa and Portugal : The Mozambique Convention 
The so-called Mozambique Convention, which was concluded on 
1 April 1909 between the Transvaal and Portuguese Governments, 
expired on 31 March. The Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, referring in the House of Assembly to the negotiations for the 
renewal of the Convention, said there was no indication that a definite 


(?) Collection of Advisory Opinions, Séries, B, No. 4, 7 February 1923. Pub- 
lications of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Leyden, Sijthoff. 

(?)} Corriere della Sera, 29 Dec. 1922. Milan. 

(*) The Times, 2 Feb. 1923, London. 

(*) Labour Gazette, Dec. 1922. Ottawa. Cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. VI, No. 2, Aug. 1922, p. 254. 
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conclusion would be reached on several points before the date of 
, expiry. The two Governments have, therefore, agreed to extend Part I, 
it _ which deals with the recruiting of natives of. Mozambique for work 
in the Transvaal mines, subject to six months’ notice on either side. 
i This provisional arrangement will expire as soon as a definite Conven- 
tion is concluded. 

q The Prime Minister further announced that, since last year’s strike 


a on the Witwatersrand, Union natives were coming forward in large 
Y and increasing numbers, and as the Government thought that Union 
y natives should have preference, it had arranged with the Native Labour 


if Association to limit recruiting in Mozambique to 50 per cent. of the 
usual number of natives, this measure having taken effect from 
1 December 1922 (5). 


Ratification of the Hispano-Argentine Convention on Industrial Accidents 


| In a former issue of the Review (*) note was made of the Convention 
‘i concluded at Buenos Ayres on 27 November 1919 between the Argentine 
Republic and Spain on questions of reciprocity of treatment for work- 
ers insured against industrial accidents. The ratifications of this 
Convention were interchanged at Buenus Ayres on 28 September 1922, 
the Convention entering into force thirty days later (7). 


MIGRATION MOVEMENTS 


Masculinity of Populations 


Figures showing the masculinity of the population, that is, excess 
of males over females or vice versa, in various countries are given in 
the Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia (*). They are repro 
duced below for the principal countries of emigration and immigration. 
It will be seen that the countries of immigration have, genera!ly speak- 
ing, an excess of males, while in the countries of emigration the reverse 
is the case. 

Detailed figures given for Australia itself, from 1800 to 1921, show 
a fairly steady decrease in the excess of males over females, from 
44.91 in each hundred of population in 1800 to 1.58 in 1921, apart from 
the war years 1916 to 1918 when there was an excess of females. 
it may be noted, however, that in the State of Victoria there has been 
an excess of females since 1905. 


‘ Excess or the reverse of 
Country Year Males over Females in 
each hundred of Population’(‘) 


a Argentine Republic 1918 7.27 
3 Canada 1911 6.07 
2 Union of South Africa (?) 1921 2.92 
a India (Feudatory States) 1921 2.73 
= New Zealand 1921 2.26 
British India 1911 2.24 


<) The sign — denotes excess of females over males in each hundred of population. 
(*) White population only. 


(®) African World, 24 Feb. 1923. London. 
(*) International Labour Review, Vol. V1, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 596. 

ne (7) Cf. Cronica Mensual del Departmento Nacional del Trabajo, Oct. 1922. 
enos 

a” Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 15. Melbourne, 
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Immigration and Placement of Alien Workers in France 


The French Ministry of Labour has published statistics giving 
the number of registered alien workers entering or leaving France 
during 1922 (*). In the table given below a classification by nationality 
is given for such workers entering or leaving the country, the former 
being further classified by occupation and destination. Figures for 
immigrant workers taking up agricultural employment include not only 
such- workers, but also their wives and children of all ages. 


Workers entering France 


Industrial | Industrial 
workers for | workers for | Agricultural 


other 
districts 


Nationality devastated workers 


Belgians 
Italians 
Poles 
Portuguese 
Russians 
Spanish 
arious 


Totals 49,576 


These figures show that the number of foreign workers entering 
excceded the number leaving by roughly 130.000 in 1922. In 1921 the 
total number of foreign workers registered as entering did not exceed 
24,490 in all, while the number of those leaving was 62,536, giving 
a net deficit of roughly 38,000. The considerable increase in the 
number of foreign workers entering the country during 1922 is 
attributed to the revival of industrial activity. 

Figures are also given for the number of foreign workers placed 
in employment in France during the same year, 1922. The total 
number of such placements effected by the public services responsible 
to the Ministry of Labour was roughly 170,000 during the course 
of the year. Of these, 117,000 were effected by the special services 
dealing with foreign labour (which deal exclusively with immigrants 
and have their offices close to the land and sea frontiers of France, 
with one central office at Paris). In addition, 53,000 foreign workers 


(*) For statistics of immigration and the placement of foreign workers in 
France — 1921 see International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 4, Apr. 1922, 
pp. 630-631. 
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— 3.79 | 
— 454 
— 4.78 | 
— 5.08 
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leaving 
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8,283 8,250 13,293 24 ,826 1,236 
19,073 7,704 57,199 98,484 
14,054 14,316 9,077 89,447 1,850 . 
3,860 2,911 2,078 8,849 1,434 
246 2,534 145 2,925 8 
425 6,227 39,773 46, 425 11,727 | 
7Al 1,265 1,795 3,801 572 | 
73,865 | 183,472 | 50,311 
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were placed in employment by the employment offices which have 
been established in all the Departments and the principal municipal 
areas. 

Detailed information is given only in the case of the 117,000 place- 
ments effected by the special services dealing with foreign labour. 
The persons for whom employment was found are classified by 
nationality and occupation as follows. 


By nationality By occupation 

Italians 54,898 
Poles 31,367 Building trades 29,931 
Spaniards 9,764 Excavation 11,084 
Portuguese ; 8,064 Coalmining 20,487 
Russians 3,903 Ironstone mining 9,393 
Belgians 3,293 General labourers’ work 16,663 
Czechoslovaks 1,338 Metallurgical industries 3,920 
North Africans 761 Agriculture 13,804 
Greeks : 638 Miscellaneous 12,147 
Miscellaneous 3,403 meine 
— Total 117,429 

Total 117,429 


Almost three times as many foreign workers were placed in employ- 
ment in 1922 through the medium of the Ministry of Labour as in 1921, 
namely, 170,000 as against 63,000. The report states that in a great 
many occupations the shortage of trained French workers has made 
it more and more necessary to call in foreign labour (?°). 

The Ministry of Agriculture also publishes statistics which cover 
foreign workers registered as seeking agricultural employment at 
the time of their entry into France. These figures, which are given 
below for both years, 1921 and 1922, in general confirm the informa- 
tion published by the Ministry of Labour, and give some acdit:onal 
information on sex and age. 


REGISTERED AGRICULTURAL WORKERS ENTERING FRANCE IN 1921 anp 1922 


Nationality over 1941 
Belgians 12,655 489 149 13,293 20,737 7,444 (4) 
Dutch 981 36 3A 1,051 none 1,051 
Italians 6,394 841 469 7,704 4,682 3,022 
Poles 6,326 2,136 615 9,077 2,241 6,836 
Portuguese 2,058 9 il 2,078 996 1,082 
Spaniards 24,059 12,514 8,200 89,773 (?)| 27,266 12,507 


Totals 52,473 16,025 4,478 | 72,976 55,922 | 17,054 


(‘) Excess of 1921 total over 1922 total. 
ince This figure includes about 25,000 seasonal immigrants who worked in the 


v in the southern Departments. 


Agricultural workers of Spanish and of Belgian nationality are 
principally employed in those districts which are adjacent t) the 
frontiers of their own country. Italian workers, on the other hand, 
and above all Portuguese workers, are scattered up and down the 


(1°) Bulletin du marché du travail, No, 264 bis, 2 Feb. 1923. Paris. 
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rural districts throughout the country. Polish agricultural workers 
are mostly congregated in the devastated Departments of the North 
and North East of France (?*). 

The figures published by either Ministry cannot be taken as more 
than approximately correct. The figures cited are in all probability 
lower than the real figures, for, in spite of the supervision exercised, 
a large number of foreign workers cross the frontier every year in 
4yoth directions without being registered as workers (2). 


Emigration from Czechoslovakia 


The Czechoslovak Government has published its first official stalistics 
on emigration (}*). The figures cover the first quarter of 1922 and 
include eight tables. The total number of emigrants during the three 
menths ir question was 4,380. 

Emigrants are classified as follows : (1) by months of departure and 
by the province of origin ; (2) by proposed duration of their sojourn 
abroad (emigrants leaving without intention to return, for a temporary 
stay, for seasonal employment, for an indeterminate period, for a period 
not recorded) ; (3) by countries of destination ; (4) by racial groups and 
by sex; (5) by age (under 14 years; from 15 to 24; from 25 to 39; 
from 40 to 59; 60 years and over). 

The statistics are published under the terms of an Order ('*) of the 
Ministry of the Interior dated 22 January 1922, under which an official 
compilation of statistics of emigration was first instituted. The public 
authorities, who issue passports to persons leaving the territory of 
the Czechoslovak Republic in order to seek employment or take up 
permanent residence abroad, are bound to keep an official record of 
each emigrant departing ; a special record is kept for emigrants leaving 


to take up seasonal employment. 


Migratory Movements to and from Poland in 1924 and 1922 


Statistics of emigration for 1921 from Poland are now issued in final 
published form (?5) in the monthly statistical bulletin of the Polish 
Government. These statistics are based on the number of visas 
delivered by the Polish authorities. Classification is made according to 
sex, age, and by religion, and emigrants are divided into two groups, 
those proceeding overseas and those proceeding by land ('*). It will 
be seen from the classification by religion that the Jews greatly out- 
number the Christians. 


(™1) Journal officiel, 4 Feb. 1923, pp. 1243-1244. Paris. 

(14) The methods followed by the Ministries of Labour and of Agriculture in 
compiling immigration statistics are amalysed in : Methods of Compiling 
Emigration and Immigration Statistics. Geneva, 1922. 

(18) Report No. 29 of the Statistical Office of the Czechoslovak Republic 
for the Year 1922. Prague. 

(14) No, 2324. 

(*5) Preliminary statistics given in the International Labour Review, Vol. VI, 
No. 2, Aug. 1922, pp. 246-247; and Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, pp. 775-776. In 
addition to the figures now given in the text, it may be noted that the final 
Statistics state the number of Poles proceeding by “ organised "emigration to 
France in 1921 to have been 5,397 during the first six months of that year and 
3,909 during the last six months, and not 6,024 for the whole year, as previous} 
returned, 

(**) Central Statistical Office : Miesiecznik Statystyczny, Vol. V. No. 10, 
1922. Warsaw. 
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EMIGRATION FROM POLAND IN 1921 


Distribu- 
Total Distribu- Percent. by sex and age in each 
emigrants |tionoftotal country 


destination 


Num- | Per- |Chris- Chris- 
ber |cent. | tians| Men | | Chil-| | Wo- | Chil- 
men | dren 


Argentine| 2,257 | 2.4} 0.2] 2.6] 2.4 | 97.9 | 43.7) 48.0} 8.3 | 45.0 | 32.8 | 22.2 

Brazil 253 | 0.2] 0.2] 0.2 | 16.2 | 83.8 | 61.0 | 24.4 | 14.6 | 34.4 | 45.8 | 49.8 

ery 7,574 | 7.41 410.8] 6.4 | 34.8 | 68.2 | 24.0 | 52.5 | 23.5 | 37.3 | 39.4 | 23.3 
nite 

States} 90,104 | 84.2 | 88.7 | 83.0 | 24.9 | 78.4 | 43.7 | 66.6 | 19.7 | 34.7 | 43.7 | 26.6 

6,115 | 5.7] 0.0] 7.2] — — | 68.5 | 22.3] 9.2 
er 

749 | 0.7 1A] 0.9] 4.5) 98.5] 81.8] 9.4] 9.4 | 54.0 | 30.8 | 18.2 

35. 


England 
Belgium 189 
988 


00 
Low 


Countries} 210 | 1 


Totals(‘) | 1,955 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 [100.0 | 37.0 -9 | 23.4 


(*) Not including so-called “ organised ” emigration. 


The Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in a speech made 
on 9 February 1923 before the Labour Commission of the Diet, 
stated that the total number of emigrants overseas for the 
year 1922 did not exceed 32,000 in round figures. Most of these 
emigrants were persons who were desirous of joining their relatives 
abroad. Overland emigration, on the other hand, had increased very 
considerably, more especially that directed towards France, Belgium, 
and Denmark, countries where supplies of skilled alien labour were 
very much wanted, especially for mining, agricultural work, and 
beetroot cultivation. Thus the number of Polish workers resident in 
France at the end of 1922 was well over one hundred thousand, 
whereas in 1919 it had only been some thousands ; reckoning in the 
families of these workers, that would give a total Polish population in 
that country of about 300,000 persons. The Minister stated that in 
his opinion this form of emigration was consistent with the interests 
of Poland, for no definite expatriation took place; on the contrary, 
an extremely valuable outlet was opened up for Polish workers, which 
is available in times of industrial crisis. 

During the same year the stream of Polish nationals returning to 
their own country from overseas has very sensibly declined (20,732 in 
1922 as against 78,827 in 1921). On the other hand, a very large 
number of persons born in Poland who had been evacuated towards 
the interior of Russia during the war are now returning. By the 
beginning of 1923 the Polish authorities had estimated the total number 
of repatriations from this source at 703,250 including the following : 
447.658 White Ruthenians, 147,924 persons of Polish race, together 
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19 | 23.0] 4.4} 95.6 | — | 32.9] 47.2) 199 
9 8/ 41.5 | 4.6] 98.4] 66.7| 33.3| — | 33.3] 409] 25.8 
; 50 -2 | 47.6 | 22.2 | 77.8 | 31.0 | 44.14 | 27.9 | 29.0 | 46.8 | 24.2 
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with 24,242 Jews. The authorities placed the official estimate of such 
repatriations during 1923 at 300,000 persons. ey 

These repatriated nationals arrive in a state of great destitution and 
the Polish Governient is obliged to come to their assistance. A very 
large number of orphans are included, of whom 20,000 are entirely 
dependent on public aid. An effort is made to direct the stream of these 
repatriated refugees towards the least thickly populated parts of the 
country. Between 1 June 1921 and 1 July 1922 they were sent almost 
exclusively towards the centre and North East of the country into the 
Governments of Pwlesia, Nowogrodeck, Bialystok, and Volhynia, and 
towards the Vilna district (+7). 


Naturalisation in the United States (**) 


During the fiscal year ending 30 June 1922 162,638 petitions for 
naturalisation and 273,511 declarations of intention were filed, as com- 
pared with 198,530 petitions and 304,481 declarations of intention for 
the previous year; either the initial or the final step towards 
American citizenship was therefore taken by 436,149 persons, a decrease 
of 66,862 as compared with 1920-1921. 

The number of petitions actually disposed of during the year was 
256,135 ; this figure excludes 43,138 petitions which were held over for 
the year 1922-1923 and includes 136,635 continued from prior years. Of 
the total number 29,076 were dismissed, 56,612 were continued and 
will come up again for hearing later, and 170,447 were admitted. 
The largest number of cases were dismissed for seeking to evade 
military service by claiming alienage (10,288), for ignorance of American 
institutions (1,404), and for failure to comply with the law (14,804). 


GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATION 


British Empire 


Report of the Oversea Settlement Committee 


The report of the Oversea Settlement Committee for the year 
1922 (1°) points out that for a period of ten years before the war there 
were from 250,000 to 400,000 emigrants from Great Britain annually, 
and that this movement has not yet been resumed to anything like 
the same extent. The 1921 census returns showed that the population 
of England, Scotland, and Wales was greater by about 1,120,000 than 
in 1913. At the same time industry has greatly declined, and the 
trade of the United Kingdom cannot in the near future provide employ- 
ment for so many of its inhabitants as in pre-war days. The best 
remedy for this situation is believed to be a policy of state-aided 
migration and settlement. This policy aims at ensuring that no suit- 
able male who is anxious to engage in primary production, that is 
land work, overseas, and no suitable woman who is anxious to find 
employment overseas shall be prevented by lack of funds from fulfilling 


(**) Robotnik, 10 Feb. 1923. Warsaw. 

(#8) Tenth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labour for the Fiscal Year 
ended 1922. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 

(**) Report of the Oversea Settlement Committee for the Year ended 31 
December 1922. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 
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their purpose. The Commiltee believes moreover, that any substantial 
increase in the white population of the Dominions would re-act most 
favourably on the trade of Great Britain, figures being quoted to show 
that the value of United Kingdom exports per head of white population 
in the Dominions is very much larger than in the case of any foreign 
country. It is emphasised, however, that the policy of empire settle- 
ment is at present, for male settlers, one of settlement on the land 
and only on the land. 

Among the various classes of migrants the most important are 
children and juveniles, and such migration should form no less than 
one-third of the whole. There are at present about 200,000 juveniles, 
male and female, between 14 and 18 years of age, who have no 
immediate prospect of absorption in any suitable industry, and many 
others are in temporary employment — blind alley or other unsuitable 
occupations. It is recommended that, in the case of females, migra- 
tion should either take place before the age of 14 or be deferred until 
after 16. There is, therefore, abundant material for juvenile migra- 
tion, but it is essential that the welfare of the juvenile settlers should 
be amply safeguarded overseas. In this connection the scheme put 
forward by the Agent-General for Ontario is especially commended (?°). 
The Committee recommends that government contributions to child 
and juvenile migration be in the form of grants and not loans. 

There is, according to the census of 1921, an excess of women in 
the United Kingdom of 1,700,000, while in the Dominions there is an 
urgent and unlimited demand for women. With a view to stimulating 
female migration the Committee recommends that the whole cost of 
the passage be advanced, two-thirds by way of grant, and one-third 
by way of loan, For single men a brief period of testing and weeding 
out in the United Kingdom is suggested, although it is stated that the 
real training should be overseas. The ideal form of migration is that 
of married men with families, but it is difficult for a family man, 
without capital and experience, to tide over the preliminary period. 
The Committee emphasises the need for satisfactory arrangements, 
both in the United Kingdom and the Dominions, if the volume of 
migration is to be increased. It suggests greater use of employment 
exchanges in Great Britain, and an improvement in the arrangements 
for the reception, distribution, and initial supervision of settlers in the 
Dominions. 

Only two agreements under the Empire Settlement Act were defini- 
tely completed and in operation on 31 December 1922, namely, the 
Passage Agreements with Australia and New Zealand. The latter 
provides for free passages to qualified domestic servants and reduced 
rates for farm workers, miners, and ‘nominated’ persons. The 
number of applications approved by the representative of the Committee 
under the former was 4,617, representing 6,089 persons, and under the 
latter 694, representing 1,133 persons. 

Further agreements which have been signed and are awaiting 
ratification are those concluded with the Governments of Ontario, 
Western Australia, Victoria (71), and the Fellowship of the Maple Leaf. 
The agreement with Ontario is a passage agreement providing for the 
assisted migration of 2,000 single men for farm work, and 2,000 single 


(7°) International Labour Review, Vol. V1, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 348. 

(71) For particulars concerning the agreements with Western Australia and 
Victoria, see International Labour Review, for May, August, October, and 
November 1922. The Agreement with Ontario was ratified on 1 Feb. 1923, and 
that with Western Australia on 15 Feb, 1923. 
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women for domestic service. The assistance will, if necessary, take 
the form of a loan of the whole of the cost of the passage. Women 
who remain one year in service as domestics on a farm will receive a 
refund of a portion of the cost of their passage. The agreement with 
the Fellowship of the Maple Leaf is one for assisting British teachers, 
male and female, to obtain training and appointments in the Western 
Provinces of Canada ; financial assistance is to be given entirely in 
the form of loans. 

Other agreements are still under negotiation with Ontario, New 
South Wales, the Salvation Army, the Child Emigration Society, the 
Church Army, the Craigielinn Boys’ Training Farm, and Australian 
Farms, Limited. Particilars of fhe first four of these agreements were 
given in the Review for February-March 1923. That with the Church 
Army provides for a training farm in Great Britain capable of taking 
500 boys per annum, and a training hostel capable of taking about 
100 girls per annum. The Craigielinn Farm is one for training boys in 
Scotland in agricultural pursuits with a view to testing them for migra- 
tion to Canada and Australia. The proposed arrangement with the 
Australian Farms, Limited, provides that this company shall raise a 
loan for a land development scheme on condition that the interest on 
the loan is guaranteed to them for a term of ten years, and that they 
will raise at least an equivalent loan without a guarantee of interest. 

Reference is made to a movement known as “Young Farmers’ 
Clubs ”. Live-stock is distributed to the children of a neighbourhood, 
who are invited to join the club. The chiidren are instructed in the 
best means of dealing with the stock, and prizes are offered. Valuable 
results have been obtained, not only in encouraging knowledge of 
farming methods among the children but also by introducing pedigree 
stock into districts where the clubs exist. The Oversea Settlement 
Committee is considering the possibility of affording assistance and 
encouragement to the movement (22). 

The Free Passage Scheme for ex-Service Men and Women has 
practically come to an end, only the dependents of men who have 
already proceeded overseas being entitled to benefit by it during 
1923. The approximate number of approved applicants and their 
dependents who sailed under the scheme up to and including 31 
December 1922 was as follows. 


Men Women Children Total 
Canada 11,539 7,522 7,499 26,560 
Australia 16,514 8,316 9,923 34,753 
New Zealand 5,467 3,391 4,032 12,890 
South Africa and Rhodesia 2,688 1,777 1,429 5,894 
Miscellaneous 991 666 442 2,099 


37,199 21,672 23,325 82,196 


Boy Migration 


A scheme for the migration of boys between the ages of 14 and 
18 to Australia as farm workers has been inaugurated by the British 
Ministry of Labour. Applicants under this scheme present themselves 
at an employment exchange and are interviewed by the Juvenile 
Employment Committee, whose function it is to see all juvenile 


(72) According to the Montreal Gazeite of 8 Jan. 1923, the President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is awarding a full suimamer course at the agricultural 
schools of Alberta to four prize winners of these clubs. 
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applicants for employment. The applications, if approved, are sent 
on to the Australian authorities in London, with whom the final choice 
rests. It is intended to establish British boys mainly in Queensland 
and South Australia, and it is anticipated that five hundred boys will 
be sent out every month as soon as the scheme is in definite working 
order. Welfare officers will travel on the steamers with the boys, and 
arrangements have been made between the British, Commonwealth, 
and State Governments to ensure the well-being of the boys after their 
arrival in Australia. One-third of the passage money will be paid 
jointly by the British and Australian Governments, the boys being 
liable to pay the remaining £22, but of this sum £12 may remain on 
loan, free of interest, to be repaid during the period of apprenticeship. 
Wages will at first vary from 10s. to 20s. a week. Approximately 
one-third of this will be given to the boys immediately and the balance 
will be kept by the state in the form of a fund from which payment 
will be made towards the cost of clothing and other necessaries, includ- 
ing any liability for passage money. The State Commissioner 
of Crown Lands and Immigration will act as guardian to the boys. 
After the term of apprenticeship is over additional help will be provided 
for those who possess the qualities necessary to make them successful 
farmers, in the shape of advances from the state up to £1,000 to estab- 

lish them on farms of their own (?%). : 


Canada 
Three Orders in Council were issued in February 1923, modifying 
the immigration restrictions. The first of these cancels the Order of 
7 January 1914, by which no immigrant is allowed to land in Canada 
unless he has come by continuous journey from the country of which 
he is a citizen, and upon a through ticket purchased in that country or 
prepaid in Canada. If an immigrant has resided for a time in some 
country other than his own, he can emigrate thence to Canada. 

The second Order repeals the provision for a $5 fee for the visa of 
the passport in the emigrant’s own country, this sum having, in view 
of the depreciation of foreign currency, become a disproportionately 
large amount. 

Under the third Order it is no longer necessary for the wives and 
children of Asiatic immigrants legally resident in Canada to prove 
the possession of $250 before they are admitted (4). 


South Africa 

In reply to representations made by the South African Jewith Board 
of Deputies complaining of alleged discrimination shown against Jews 
in the administration of the Immigration Act at the ports, the Mirister 
of the Interior made a statement as to the present policy of the Union 
Government on the general question. 

He stated that Section 4 (1) (a) of the Act, which gives power to the 
Minister to exclude any person deemed by him on economic grounds 
or on account of standard or habits of life to be unsuited to require- 
ments of the Union, was originally intended to be used for the exclu- 
sion of Asiatic immigrants. This provision has, however, been applied 
for some time past to European immigrants because, in the present 
circumstances of South Africa, with a large number of its inhabitants 
unable to find employment, the Government has felt it to be its duty 
to refuse to admit immigrants who are going to South Africa depen- 


(23) The Times, 18 Jan. and 3 Feb. 1923. London. 
(2) Halifax Herald, 7 Feb. 1923. Halifax. 
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dent on finding employment which could be made available for persons 
already in the country (7°). Such application of the above-mentioned 
Section does not constitute any stigma on any particular race or class 
of individual to whom it may be applied. If the Government were to 
abandon their present restrictive policy, and if immigrants from Russia 
and central Europe were to come to South Africa in large numbers, 
as they undoubtedly would do, there would certainly be a popular 
outcry for legislation. 

The Minister admits that great hardship is caused to individuals 
who have to be sent back. Such a step, however, is only taken after 
careful consideration of each case, both by the Board which advises 
the Minister and by the Minister personally. 

In the course of a letter to the Jewish Board of Deputies the Under- 
Secretary for the Ministry of the Interior stated, that in the case of 
citizens of the Union who desired to bring out relatives or friends, all 
the facts should be placed before the Minister, who would investigate 
them and state whether he had any objection to the entry of such 
persons or not. 

The Minister of the Interior agrees that the Board of Deputies should 
have an agent at Cape Town to assist immigrants in putting their 
case before the Advisory Board. On the other hand, he points out 
that the statistics given by the Principal Immigration Officer, Cape 
Town, show that, for the twelve months ending 30 November 1922, 
1,030 Jews arrived in the Union, of whom 139 were finally prohibited 
from entering the country (?*). 


Southern Rhodesia 


The annual report of the Southern Rhodesia Settlers’ Board for the 
year 1922 shows that enquiries were received from 639 persons, of 
whom 123 accepted the advice and assistance of the Board. The count- 
ries of origin of these people were: Great Britain, 116 ; Union of Scuth 
Africa, 186; India and the Malay States, 206; persons alieady in 
Southern Rhodesia, 131. 

The Southern Rhodesia Settlers’ Board is attached to the Depart- 
ment of the Administrator and its functions are to supply prespective 
settlers with information which will enable them to decide vw ether 
they will settle on the land, to help them to select suitable holdings, 
to provide tuition, if necessary, and to find suitable employment for 
those settlers who desire it. Local advisory committees have been 
formed in a large number of districts to keep the Board in touch with 
local developments and to give assistance to prospective settlers. 
Further information can also be obtained from the agricultural and 
veterinary departments as to the potentialities of the country. 

The minimum amount of capital which is considered necessary for 
anyone taking up mixed farming is £2,500 for single men, and 
£3,500 for married men with families. Mixed farms vary in size from 
about 3,000 acres in areas with heavy rainfall to about 6,000 acres in 
areas where the rainfall is less. Subdivisions of farms of 700 to 2,000 
acres are now easily obtainable. For ranching (beef raising) farms of 
15,000 acres and upwards are necessary. Land may be acquired cither 


(75) The International Labour Office is informed by the High Commissionner 
for South Africa in London that aliens who intend to take up farming on their 
own account, or to establish businesses or to visit the Union on business 
affairs, are required to produce evidence of such intention to the nearest 
British Consul when application is made for a visa. 

(7*) Rand Daily Mail, 23 Dec. 1922. Johannesburg. 
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from the Crown or from private owners. Crown land is administered 
through the Land Settlement Department at Salisbury, and ihe pur chase 
terms for it are 5 per cent. cash on allotment and the balance in nine- 
teen annual instalments together with a payment of 7 per cent. interest 
per year on the unpaid balance of the purchase price (?’). 


Kenya. Colony 

According to The Times, the British and Indian Governments have 
agreed upon terms for the settlement of the problems affeciing the 
Indian population in Kenya Colony. These terms provide for the 
enfranchisement of 10 per cent. of the Indian population on a property 
and education basis ; representation on the Executive Council is to 
continue as at present. No restriction is to be imposed on immigration 
at present, but the Colonial Office is to retain the right of restriction 
in the event of Kenya being threatened by an undue influx of Asiatics. 
There will be no segregation in commercial or residential Cistricts, and 
all residents must comply with the sanitation and building laws. 
The highlands will be reserved for Europeans. It is said that the 
Indians are ready to accept these terms, but that Europeans have 
protested against them (?8). 


Recruiting of Alien Workers for Germany 


An Order was issued on 2 January 1923 by the Federal Employment 
Office dealing with the employment of alien workers. Employers who 
wish to engage foreign workers must have a special authorisation from 
the Employment Office in their State, except in the case of seamen, 
workers who have been regularly employed in Germany since 1 Jan- 
uary 1913 in agricultural work or 1 January 1919 in non-agricultural 
work, or non-agricultural workers who worked in Germany for at 
least one year prior to 1 July 1914. Applications for authorisation are 
examined by an enquiry committee of the local employment exchange, 
which includes representatives of the employers and workers, or in 
certain cases by the director of the exchange alone. The authorisation 
is granted for a maximum period of twelve months. 

Alien workers seeking employment must be provided either with a 
passport duly visaed or a certificate issued by the Central Office for 
Workers. On leaving his employment the worker receives a certificate 
from the employer stating that there is no objection to his being 
engaged elsewhere, or he can, if he desires, obtain a certificate from 
the employment exchange. These documents may not be refused unless 
there has been a breach of contract, and even in that case the enquiry 
committee of the exchange may decide to grant a certificate after 
having heard the employer and the worker. 

There are also certain provisions applicable to agricultural workers 
only (7°). Such workers cannot be engaged in Germany except in 
virtue of a contract approved by the Federal Employment Office and 
they are not permitted to take non-agricultural employment except with 
the consent of the State Employment Office (°°). 


(27) Extract from a communication made to the International Labour Office 
by the Secretary of the Southern Rhodesia Settlers’ Board. 

(78) The Times, 31 Jan. 1923. London, 

(29) These provisions amend the Order which was analysed in the Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 355. 

(3°) Reichsarbeitsblait, 16 Jan. 1923. Berlin. 
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European Governments and Emigration 


More than one European government has shown a tendency to 
encourage the migration of its nationals towards other more poorly 
populated countries usually overseas. Where the oversea country is 
willing to accept such migrants, as in the case of Canada, the result 
has been a series of negotiations of considerable importance, either 
official or semi-official. The following series of notes will give some 
information on such negotiations between the Netherlands and Canada, 
Denmark and Canada, Switzerland and Canada, Switzerland and 
France, Italy and France, and Italy and Brazil. 


Emigration from the Netherlands to Canada 


Some mention has already been made in these notes of the possibility 
of extending government help to emigrants from the Netherlands (5%). 
Between 6 September and 11 October 1922 the Director of the Bureau 
of Information of the semi-official Emigration Association in the Nether- 
lands visited the Canadian Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, and Quebec. Mention is made of this 
voyage in the official journal of the Central Statistical Office in the 
Netherlands, and some comment added on the prospects of establish- 
ment in Canada for Dutch nationals. It is stated that the Canadian 
Government is willing to extend assistance to immigrants following 
an agricultural occupation, both while they are learning their job and 
later when they have finished their training. Those who have gone 
through the necessary training can apply to the Canada Colonisation 
Association (37), which will negotiate a meeting between buyers and 
vendors of land and will secure the fixing of a reasonable price with 
payments spread over a long period (32 years). It is further stated that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company offers specially advantageous 
conditions to settlers who have finished their training (**). 

The Information Bureau of the Emigration Association subsequently 
issued a statement announcing that it will probably be able to offer 
assistance to persons wishing to settle in Canada who are not in 
possession of sufficient money for travelling expenses. Assistance will 
be given in the form of loans, and recipients must be energetic persons 
in vigorous health, trained in agricultural occupations, for it is only 
such persons who have any chance of succeeding in Canada. It is 
added that preference will be given to persons at present without 
employment and to unmarried men. 

The Emigration Association is in close communication with the 
Immigration Bureau for the Netherlands established by the Canadian 
Government at the Hague in December 1922; the setting up of this 
Bureau was the first step taken to widen the work of a central office 
at Antwerp which directs the Canadian Immigration Service on the 
continent of Europe generally. The principal work of the Canadian 
immigration inspectors stationed in the Netherlands is to examine and 
visa the passports of Dutch subjects who propose to proceed to Canada, 
with the object of preventing the arrival in that country of undesirable 
elements. No authorisation to proceed to Canada will be given to 


(*1) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 8, Sept. 1922, pp. 427-428. 
(32) Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922. p. 976. 


(**) Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor Statistik, 20 Dec. 1922, p. 1096. 
The Hague. 
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any Dutch subject except on a favourable report from the Emigration 
Association and from the Canadian Bureau (**). 


Emigration from Denmark to Canada 


The following steps have been taken from the Canadian side. Mr. 
Mitton, who represents the Canadian Government Immigration Service 
in Europe, has caused to be issued in the Danish press of 13 January 
1923 a statement that he has received authorisation from the Danish 
Government to open an official Bureau at Copenhagen. This Bureau 
will undertake a publicity campaign all over Denmark to encourage 
emigration to Canada. The Bureau offers to find work in Canada for 
Danish subjects wishing to emigrate, and further to assist them to 
reach their destination. Male emigrants, however, will only be engaged 
for agriculture ; women, on the other hand, will be able to find employ- 
ment in the towns as well as in the country. 

Mr. Mitton explains the conditions on which Canadian government- 
owned land is placed at the disposal of settlers. The settler must 
make two payments and must start operations on the land which 
has been assigned to him before he can acquire ownership. He must, 
moreover, buy a certain number of head of stock and a certain amount 
of plant. Mr. Mitton advises immigrants to take up employment on 
their arrival for at least one year with a Canadian farmer in order 
both to accumulate sufficient capital and to acquire the necessary 
experience before undertaking farming on their own account. 

Meanwhile the Labour press in Denmark has protested against these 
emigration schemes and demands that the Danish Government should 
oppose them. The fact is recalled that Danish emigrants have often 
been disappointed by settlement schemes in oversea countries. It is 
noted that the immigrants whom Canada is seeking to obtain from 
Denmark are just those agricultural workers who are most capable, 
those, in fact, whom Denmark herself can least easily afford to lose (°°). 

On the other hand, in several places in Denmark associations have 
been formed of prospective emigrants. One such association has been 
established in North Jutland by about two hundred farmers who 
propose to emigrate with their families to Canada. These farmers 
state that they have been unable to find sufficiently well-paid work 
in their own country, whereas in Canada, more especially in Ontario, 
they can get land for nothing. They have opened negotiations with 
their own Government and also with the Salvation Army in order to 
obtain assistance to cover the cost of their journey and of their settle- 
ment when they reach their destination (°°). 


Emigration from Switzerland 

In Switzerland a press statement is made that a representative of 
the Swiss Association for Home Settlement and Agricultural Science (37) 
has been sent to Canada for the purpose of making an enquiry 
into the possibilities offered by this country. A scheme has been 
drawn up for settling a thousand Swiss farmers in Canada in the 
spring of this year (°°). 

(84) Tydschrift van den Nederlandsche Werkloosheidsraad, Dec. 1922 and 


Jan. 1923. Amsterdam. 
(85) Social Demokraten, 14 Jan. 1923. Copenhagen. 
me Aa Dagens Nyheder, 19 Dec. 1922. Copenhagen. The Citizen, 22 Dec. 1922. 
wa. 
(37) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
pp. 355-356. 
(38) Journal de Genéve, 26 Jan. 1923. Geneva. 
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An outlet for Swiss emigration is also being sought in France. On 
the one hand, a society has been formed and is financed by Swiss 
capital, for supplying money to undertakings which would do recon- 
struction work in the devastated regions of France and employ Swiss 
labour. On the other hand, the Association sent an enquiry com- 
mittee to France, the members of which visited several French 
Departments where the families of Swiss farmers are already settled 
and where more land could be obtained and worked by Swiss farmers 
or tenant farmers. The Committee entered into relations with the 
French authorities and on its return to Switzerland submitted a 
preliminary report suggesting that a society should be established 
which should receive a grant from the Swiss Government for 
the purpose of assisting Swiss farmers to emigrate to France. Both 
the Association and the Federal authorities have the plan under con- 
sideration (5°). 


Enquiry by the Italian Government 


The steps taken by the Italian Government are not confined to the 
encouragement of emigration towards any one particular country, but 
have taken the form of a general enquiry into possibilities of emigra- 
tion for Italian nationals all over the world. The Minister of. Foreign 
Affairs has instructed the General Emigration Office to make a report 
on the labour situation in all countries of immigration. Consular 
officials, Italian banks, and chambers of commerce abroad, shipping 
companies, and many persons engaged in commerce or industry or 
interested in emigration will be consulted in the course of this enquiry. 
The general purpose of the enquiry is to supply to the Italian Govern- 
ment daily information of openings for Italian labour in other count- 
ries. It is hoped that by taking advantage of all individual vacancies 
and all collective engagements available abroad the volume of Italian 
emigration can be considerably increased. The volume of Italian 
emigration in 1922 is estimated by the Italian Government at about 
260,000 persons. As another means of encouraging emigration the 
Premier has under consideration a project for establishing a body 
capable of financing Italian undertakings engaged in facilitating emi- 
tion and settlement abroad. By such means the Italian Government 
hopes that emigration of its nationals towards various European count- 
ries and towards Brazil might be increased in the course of this year, 
and that the total number of emigrants should reach 300,000 (*°). 


On 15 January 1923 the Council of Ministers approved a Decree to 
extend to the Liberated Provinces the legislation in force on emigra- 
tion. For the purpose of application of this Decree the Port of Trieste 
is declared an embarkation port for oversea emigrants (¢%). 


Emigration Legislation in Bulgaria 


While the countries above mentioned have been attempting to 
encourage the migration of their subjects in some degree, probably in 


(°°) La Sentinelle, 7 Feb. 1923. Chaux de Fonds. Journal de Genéve, 11 Feb. 
1923. Geneva. — 

(**) Bollettino della emigrazione, Oct., Nov., Dec. 1922, Rome. It should, 
however, be noted that the volume of repatriation during 1922 was itself not 
unimportant. Apart from the seasonal workers, who in any case were bound 
to return to their country, a considerable number of Italian nationals have 
returned from Australia, America, Mexico, and Egypt. 

(**) Opera Bonomelli, 15 Jan. 1923. Milan. 
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view of the economic situation at home, Bulgaria, on the other hand, 
has had to deal with so considerable an exodus of subjects towards 
Hungary and such great abuses practised by emigration agents that 
the Government has decided to undertake legislation with a view to 
supervising and regulaling the emigration movement. Note was made 
last month of the appointment of a Commission to study the subject (4). 
A Bill was subsequently drafted and the text made public(**). It was 
passed by the Sobranje on 26 December 1922 and replaces the Act of 
6 January 1908. In this Bill an “emigrant” is defined as any person 
who proceeds to an oversea country. Under the terms of Section 5 
of the Bill the Minister of the Interior takes powers to restrict or 
even completely to prohibit emigration towards such countries as he 
shall name from time to time, whether on account of public interests 
or whether for reasons of public health. Emigration becomes hence- 
forth a state monopoly and the establishment of private emigration 
agencies is prohibited ; general supervision over emigration will be 
exercised by a department of the Ministry of the Interior. That depart- 
ment shall have the sole right to issue passports and tickets to 
emigrants and shall be bound to collect from them the dues made 
statutory under the terms of this new Act. In order to prevent any 
depopulation of the home country the emigration of whole families to 
oversea countries is forbidden; nevertheless, the head of a family 
may be authorised to emigrate on condition of depositing such caution 
money as shall guarantee his return to Bulgaria within a period of 
ten years. The emigration of persons under 17 or over 50 years of 
age, or of those who have not yet done their compulsory labour 
service, is prohibited. 

A considerable amount of protest was raised against the terms of 
the Bill by certain ethnic minorities resident in Bulgaria, namely, 
Turks, Jews, and Armenians. These minorities were afraid of losing 
their right of return to their country of origin. In view of their com- 
plaints the Bulgarian Government has withdrawn the Bill in order to 
amend it (**). 


A Polish Information Office jor Emigrants and Repatriated Nationals 


A conference of government officials was held on 12 January 1923 at 
the Central Emigration Office at Warsaw, under the presidency of 
the Director of that Office. The object of the conference was 
to establish at the Emigration Office an Information Bureau 
for Polish emigrants and “re-emigrants”. The need for such 
a Bureau has long been felt. The Emigration Office is always receiv- 
ing a large number of requests for information, especially on pass- 
port questions. The Bureau will attempt as its first task to help 
Poles returning from Europe or oversea countries, and to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of dishonest agents. It will aim 
at supplying such repatriated nationals with the information which 
they require for finding work in Poland, also with information about 
the relief works organised on their behalf and about means of acquir- 
ing farm property. The necessary information will be communicated 
from time to time by the Ministries of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce and by the Central Agricultural Office. The Bureau began its 
work on 1 February 1923 (45). 


(#2) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 360. 
(44) Le Temps, 7 Jan. 1923. Paris. 
(4) Communication from the Bulgarian Social Attaché to the International 
Labour Office. 
(*5) Monitor polski, 16 Jan. 1923. Warsaw. 
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United Stales 


The Committee on Immigration and Naturalisation of the House of 
Representatives reported to the House on 15 February 1923 a Bill, 
which it proposed to substitute for a Bill already passed by the Senate 
on 9 January 1923. The latter provided for the admission of not more 
than 25,000 orphamed or homeless Armenian children, together with 
Armenians who have fled from Turkish territory since 1914 and who 
have relatives in the United States who are either citizens or declarants. 

The House Committee struck out all the provisions of the Senate 
Bill, and proposed in its place a Bill which provides for two classes of 
immigrants, called “quota” and “non-quota”. In the former class 
admissions will be restricted to 2 per cent. of the number of nationals 
of any country resident in the United States as shown by the census 
of 1890, a maximum of 400 being admissible in addition from every 
European country ; the Committee estimates that this would permit 
the immigration of about 168,000 persons per year. In the non- 
quota class the wife, minor children, father and mother and orphaned 
minor brothers and sisters of naturalised immigrants, and the wife 
and minor children of an immigrant who has been in the United 
States not less than two years and has been in possession of his first 
citizenship papers at least twelve months, will be admitted. 

A further provision would make it obligatory on prospective 
immigrants to obtain quota or non-quota certificates of entry from 
a United States consulate. Applicants for these certificates would have 
to answer a questionnaire showing that they do not come within any 
of the categories of prohibited immigrants, and the number of quota 
certificates issued would be limited to the numbers in the quotas for 
each country. 

Immigrants not eligible to citizenship will not be admitted except 
those returning from a temporary visit abroad, ministers of the gospel, 
professors of a college or seminary, members of any recognised learned 
profession, or students. This would have the effect of excluding the 
nationals of Oriental countries, including the Japanese and Chinese. 

With regard to the demand of employers of labour for an increased 
immigration of unskilled labour (**), the Committee expresses the opinion 
that “the alleged labour shortage and the effect of immigration 
curtailments are being misunderstood and overrated ” (47). 


Senator L. B. Colt, chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion, introduced a Bill which provides that the quotas under the Three 
per Cent. Act shall be net, the number of emigrants of each nationality 
being taken into consideration in fixing them. The Bill also authorises 
the Secretary of Labour, on presentation to him of satisfactory evidence 
of a definite shortage of labour of a particular class, to admit other- 
wise admissible aliens in excess of the quota until, in his judgment, 
such conditions have improved. Neither of these Bills had become 
law by 4 March 1923, when the 67th Congress came to an end. 


Immigration into Hawaii 


A Committee of Experts was appointed in November 1922 by the 
United States Secretary of Labour at the request of the Government 


(**) Cf. Employers’ Organisations above, pp. 555 sqq. 
(7) House of Representatives, 67th Congress, 4th Session : Report No. 1621. 
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of Hawaii to study and report on labour conditions in the island and 
to investigate the working of the Immigration Law in view of the 
existing labour shortage. 

The report of the Committee, which was made public by the 
Secretary of Labour on 25 January, states that the only case in which 
there is a shortage of labour at present is the rice industry, which 
is dependent on Chinese labour for cultivation. The shortage which 
occurred in 1920 as a result of a strike on the sugar plantations was 
adjusted by the importation of over 10,000 Filippinos in 1921 and 1922, 
a and the Committee believes that this immigration must continue for 
a some years to come. In the event of an acute labour shortage in the 
_ future caused by other than bona fide labour disputes, it is proposed 
s that the Secretary of Labour shall ask Congress to empower the 
{ 


President of the United States to authorise the temporary importation 
of alien labour in limited numbers, on the understanding that such 
alien labour shall return to its own country as soon as a supply can 
i be substituted from the United States and its territories. To fulfil and 
) safeguard the guarantee of this recommendation the Secretary of 
i Labour should have a personal representative in the territory of 
Hawaii. 

, Figures are given to show that a large majority of mercantile 
a establishments in Hawaii are owned by Japanese. The Committee is, 


moreover, of opinion that the purpose of the “Gentlemen's Agreement ” 
a with Japan has been defeated by such means as parental adoption 
and picture brides, and that these practices should be stopped (*$). 
a They fear alien domination of the Islands and recommend that this 
4 i question should be referred to Congress for remedial legislation (**). 


WELFARE AND PROTECTION WORK 


Canada 


The policy of the Canadian Government in attempting to attract 
He settlers from overseas has been noted above. The attitude of Canadian 
a farmers towards this question varies; some associations strongly 
i support the Government. The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Associa- 
if tion, for instance, at their convention held during January at Saskatoon 
i, passed a resolution in favour of every possible encouragement being 
given by the Government to desirable settler immigrants, provided 
Hi that every effort be made to bring about better conditions for those 
already making a living on the land, and that newcomers be placed 
io on idle lands at a reasonable cost (5°). On the other hand, the Presi- 
. dent of the United Farmers of Alberta, at the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of that body held at Calgary in the same month, stated that 
artificially attracted immigration under present conditions would never 
succeed ; it would be of far more importance to the future welfare of 
Canada to solve the problem of holding the population already in the 
" country and the natural increase of that population. A resolution was 
q passed by the convention declaring that public funds allocated for the 
u securing of immigration for Western Canada could more profitably and 


. (*8) It may be noted that these practices have already been stopped in the 
i United States by agreement between the Japanese and United States Govern- 
Bi | ments, but this agreement does not apply to Hawaii. 

) (**) Press Release of the U. S. Secretary of Labour, 25 Jan.1923. 

(°°) Manitoba Free Press, 30 Jan. 1923. Winnipeg. 
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usefully be applied in aiding farmers in the drought areas to combat 
the adverse conditions with which they have been struggling for a 
series of years, and to remain and carry on in the country of their 
adoption. A further resolution recorded the convention's disapproval 
of the Canada Colonisation Association’s scheme (5). 


France 


Employers’ and Workers’ Views 

The policy of bringing in foreign labour with a view to remedying 
the labour shortage in France has lately been followed by the French 
Government on several occasions and is discussed above. The policy 
also finds general favour among French employers. Ata meeting held 
in Paris on 16 December 1922 by the French Federation of Industrial 
and Commercial Employers, the Chairman of the Managing Committee 
of the Federation, Mr. André Lebon, opened a discussion on the subject. 
The Marquis de Vogiie, President of the French Agricultural Associa- 
tion and Technical Adviser at the Fourth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, described the shortage of labour 
which had prevailed in French agriculture since the war; the 
tendency to leave the land was noticeable not only among agricultural 
workers of both sexes but also among the owners of agricultural land : 
agriculture therefore needed foreign labour and, in particular, workers 
who would settle permanently. Mr. Eugéne Motte, an _ industrial 
employer, mentioned the attempts which had already been made to 
import the foreign labour required by French industry, and stated that 
the measures hitherto taken would be found quite inadequate in a few 
years when the full effects ot the fall in the birth rate which had 
taken place during the war made themselves felt ; he considered that 
efforts should be made to find work for some of the British unemployed 
in the devastated districts of France ; large numbers of cheap dwellings 
should also be set up to remedy the housing shortage, especially in 
view of the increasing need for foreign workers in France. Professor 
Nogaro, Technical Adviser at the Fourth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, stated that the French Government had in recent 
years done much to encourage immigration ; this work should be con- 
tinued and efforts should be made to prevent the imposition of restric- 
tions in the countries of emigration which would hinder the engage- 
ment of the workers whom France needed. Competent supervising 
organisations should also be set up so that the protection of immigrants 
could be ensured without the intervention of any foreign organisation. 

Mr. A. Lebon, summing up the discussion, declared that the problem 
was one in which the Federation should take a special interest, and 
that efforts should be made to obtain co-ordinatiun between the various 
public departments which now dealt with immigration in France, and 
the adoption of a systematic plan of action by the Government. 

The outcome of the discussion was a decision to set up a committee 
to study immigration questions with expert assistance (5?). 


The views of that section of French labuur which is represented by 
the General Confederation of Labour were expressed in a resolution 


_ ©) Grain Grower's Guide, 24 Jan. 1923. Winnipeg. For particulars of the 
Canada Colonisation Association’s scheme, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, p. 975. 

(52) L’Economie nouvelle, Jan. 1923. Paris. 
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on immigrant labour unanimously adopted at the seventeenth annual 
congress held in Paris from 30 January to 2 February 1923. The 
resolution states that the congress recognises that, owing to the 
decrease in the population of France, the country is obliged to resort 
to some extent to the immigration of foreign workers. Immigration 
should, however, be regulated and should be proportionate to the real 
economic requirements of the country. The congress demands that the 
National Immigration Office, which the Government proposes to set 
up (5%), should be managed by a Joint Council consisting of equal 
numbers of representatives of industry and agriculture, on the one 
hand, and of the workers, on the other hand. 

The congress also declared itself in favour of absolute equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers, especially as regards social 
insurance and other measures of protection, and the right of associa- 
tion (5). 


Standard of Working Conditions for Foreign Labour 


The large number of foreign workers thus entering France has made 
it necessary to make special efforts to maintain proper standards of 
health and working conditions among them. This has been definitely 
attempted from more than one side on behalf of foreign labour employed 
in the devastated districts. Thus the executive committee of the Inter- 
national Office for Foreign Labour in France (55), which is a workers’ 
organisation, meeting at Cologne on 17 December 1922, decided to set 
up a Union of Building Workers in the devastated regions in order to 
defend. the interests of workers of all nationalities employed in these 
areas. Interpreters are attached to the Union, and branches consisting 
of workers of the same nationality are to be set up in various places ; 
the headquarters will be at the labour offices in St. Quentin. The 
Union undertakes to supply its members with all the information they 
require, especially as regards the application of employment contracts 
and conditions of living, and to defend their interests before the courts. 
The International Trade Union Council for Building Workers has sent 
out an appeal calling on all foreign building workers employed in the 
devastated districts to join the new union (°°). 


The provision of medical relief for foreign workers in the devastated 
districts was discussed by the International Society for the Study of 
Relief Problems at a meeting held in Paris on 29 November 1922. A 
report was submitted by Mr. Pouillot, Chief of Department for Labour 
Questions at the Ministry for the Liberated Districts. The general 
meeting then unanimously adopted a series of resolutions, the main 
points in which were: the application at the earliest possible date of 
arrangements made between the French and other Governments for 
reciprocal treatment of foreign workers, and, in particular, the adop- 
tion by the French Chambers of the Bill for applying the Franco- 
Italian Labour Convention, introduced as a government measure on 
24 May last; the conclusion of further Conventions of the same 
character with as many as possible of the countries of emigration 
supplying France with immigrant labour ; the adoption of regulations, 


(°3) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 106. 

(54) Le Peuple, 1-4 Feb. 1923. Paris. 

(55) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 11%. 

(5®) Communication from the National Federation of Building Workers, 
Feb. 1923. Paris. 


as a temporary measure only, placing necessitous foreign workers in 
the devastated districts on an equality for the time being with French 
citizens who have acquired the right of residence as regards the treat- 
ment of sickness and admission to hospital, the object being to lessen 
the expenditure imposed upon the hospitals and municipalities in the 
devastated districts and to avoid alteration of special legislation on 
medical assistance or of international agreements (57) ; the regulations 
to be withdraw? as soon as the position in these districts allows (5*). 


Emigration of German Women 


The question of the emigration of German women to Holland and 
Switzerland is dealt with in an article in the Pressekorrespondenz des 
Deutschen Ausland-Instituts. Attention is drawn to the fact that in 
1919 there were 2,853,088 more women than men in Germany, the 
surplus, in the case of women from twenty to thirty years of age, being 
1,318,000, from thirty to forty years of age, 700,000, and from forty to 
fifty years of age, 193,000. These facts have, it is stated, led to a 
large emigration movement to neighbouring countries, particularly of 
women seeking posts as domestic servants. Figures show that in 
September 1922 there were 90,000 German women resident in Holland 
as compared with 60,000 in June 1921. 

The complaint is made that this emigration does not take place as 
a result of a supervised placement activity, but that every German 
woman who obtains a situation in Holland or Switzerland immediately 
tries to find positions for her friends. These positions are often quite 
unsuitable, and the occupants leave after a short time with poor pros- 
pects of obtaining any other post. Moreover, the ignorance of the 
emigrants is made use of at the frontier by persons who aim at using 
them for immoral purposes. 

Various philanthropic organisations, such as the German Railway 
Mission, are doing their best to help all women who propose to emigrate 


from Germany (°°). 


The Work oj the Council of Jewish Women 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Managers of the Council of 
Jewish Women, held at Atlantic City from 13 to 16 November 1922, a 
report was submitted of the work done by the Department of Immigrant 
Aid of the Council for the year ending 31 October 1922. The number 
of immigrants assisted at Ellis Island during eleven months ending 
in September was 16,224, a decrease of 6,142 as compared with the 
same period of 1921. This decrease is regarded as a small one con- 
sidering that the total volume of immigration was very considerably 
diminished by the Three per Cent. Act. The smallness of the decrease 
is attributed to the arrival of Jewish immigrants from Russia, Lithuania, 


(®?) These workers would then come under the French Act of 1 Aug. 1919, 
which lays down that the responsibility for the assistance of necessitous sick 
persons lies with the municipality in which the fact of their sickness was 
established if the sickness does not last more than ten days, and with the 
Department if it lasts a longer period. The expenses may be recovered from 
other persons or associations who are liable for medical assistance to the sick 
persons in question, and a government grant is guaranteed if necessary. 

(°*) La Revue philanthropique, 15 Dec. 1922. Paris. 

(°°) M. GrisepacH : Frau und Auswanderung in Pressekorrespondenz des 
Deutschen Ausland-Instituts, 17 Jan. 1923. Stuttgart. 
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Latvia, and the Ukraine, who came into the United States in con- 
siderable numbers in February 1922 for the first time since the war. 
Moreover, it is stated that under the Act a larger proportion of women 
and children arrive than would otherwise be the case. 

The Department co-operated with the special Commission appointed 
in September 1921 to study welfare work at ports of entry. The report 
regrets that, in spite of the recommendations of that Commission, no 
fundamental changes have been introduced at the ports. 

During the fiscal year ending 30 June 1922 the number of persons 
excluded from the United States on the ground that quotas had been 
exhausted was 1,662. The Department has been pressing for amend- 
ments of the Three per Cent. Act with a view to lessening the hard- 
ships suffered by such persons, but the only amendment so far adopted 
is that which imposes a fine on steamship companies of $200 for each 
alien brought to the United States in violation of the Act, and prescribes 
that they should refund the passage money of such aliens. 

During the year a pamphlet, entitled What Every Emigrant Should 
Know, was published in order to give intending emigrants full 
information on all matters concerning their journey to the United 
States (°°). This interesting pamphlet gives a great deal of information 
in simple language which will help the emigrant to avoid the pitfalls 


which beset his path. 


(°°) The Immigrant, Jan. 1923. New York. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Notes on Industrial Hygiene 


SCOPE AND VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


HE second meeting of the Women’s Advisory Council to the United 
States Public Health Service was held on May 22 at Washington ; 
the subject discussed was industrial hygiene. Seven reports were 

presented (?). 

Dr. Alice Hamilton illustrated the extraordinary complexity and 
difficulty of the problems of industrial hygiene by discussing the 
hazards arising out of dusts, poisons, and industria] fatigue. Taking 
one dust after another, e.g. those arising in pavement-breaking, linen, 
cotton and woollen mills, granite-cutting, zinc-mining, pottery work, 
the marble and sandstone industries, or organic dusts as in the making 
of felt hats, the handling of furs, the twisting of twine, or, finally, such 
dusts as manganese dust, she showed how the existence of these dusts 
in industry each gave rise to an entirely different set of difficult 
medical problems requiring separate investigation. The same sort of 
problems arose out of poisons. New solvents, etc. were constantly being 
adopted and as constantly giving rise to new hazards which required 
medical study. Equally difficult, though for another reason, was the 
problem of fatigue. Here no reliable conclusions could be reached 
except by investigation over a very extended period, as the real 
problem was to determine what was the effect of cumulative fatigue, say 
after five or even ten, years. Only a public service, such as the 
Public Health Service, could undertake investigations of such variety 
and such scope. 

Dr. Lawrence arrived at the conclusion that venereal diseases may 
be slightly more prevalent among industrial workers than among some 
other occupational groups ; that this increase is not due to their work, 
but to the unsatisfactory conditions attendant on their leisure and 
recreation ; that they occasion only slight economic burden by loss of 
working time when compared with other diseases, but that syphilis, 
because of its insidious development, may be the cause of many 
accidents. 


(?) Dr. Alice Hamitton : The Scope of the Problem of Industrial Hygiene ; 
Dr. J: S. Lawrence : The Place of Venereal Disease-Control in Industry ; Dr. 
E. C. Jackson: The Responsibility of the Employer for the Health of the 
Worker ; Mrs. M. Grace BurnuaM: The Responsibility of the Worker in 
Promoting Industrial Hygiene ; Dr. Francis D. Patrerson: The Functions of 
the State in enforcing Industrial Hygiene Legislation ; Dr. L. R. THompson : 
The Funclions of the United States Public Health Service in the Field of 
Industrial Hygiene ; Dr. Rachelle S. Yarrow : The Need of Educated Public 
Opinion in Industrial Hygiene. Unrren Srates TREASURY DEPARTMENT, PUBLIC 
HeEattH SERvicE : Public Health Reports, Vol. XXXVII, No. 42, 20 Oct. 1922. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 
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Dr. Jackson in discussing the responsibility- of the employer for the 
health of the worker came to the following conclusions: (1) the 
employer must provide a workplace which is not only safe and healthy, 
but suitable; (2) he must provide well-guarded machinery and tools 
which permit of rapid and accurate work of good quality, and he must 
see to it that all methods and processes used have health and body 
hazards reduced to a minimum ; (3) with the disappearance of personal 
relationship between the head of the industry and the workers, which 

- prevailed when businesses were smaller, the employer must establish 
his contact through foremen and heads of departments; (4) the 
employer has the responsibility of placing the applicants on work which 
suits them both mentally and physically ; for this purpose competent 
employment and medical departments are necessary ; (5) the employer 
has the responsibility in protecting his workers from communicable 
diseases ; (6) the employer is responsible not only for the prevention 
and treatment of injuries, but the prevention of diseases as well ; 
(7) the determination of the number of hours to be worked and the 
time needed for rest and recuperation is another responsibility of the 
employer. 

Mrs. Burnham stated that the average worker as an individual is 
unable to cope with the intricate problems of health in industry and 
that co-operative trade union health research agencies, such as the 
Workers’ Health Bureau, are alone in a position to protect him against 
trade poisons and other dangerous conditions of employment. The 
Workers’ Health Bureau feels that the worker should be initiated into 
the dangers of the job that he takes, and in this connection the Bureau 
is planning a series of lectures on the human body for painters. First, 
elementary physiology instruction will be given in simple language ; 
the second part of the lecture will show how lead gets into the body ; 
the lecture will conclude by showing how the painter can protect 
himself against lead poisoning. 

Dr. Patterson considered that industria] legislation should cover the 
following fields : (1) care of the pregnant wage earner ; (2) child labour ; 

(3) seats for female employees ; (4) hours of labour for female em- 

ployees ; (5) washing facilities ; (6) eating facilities; (7) factory clean- 

: liness ; (8) drinking water ; (9) ventilation and heating; (10) occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Dr. Thompson said that outside government employments the 

investigation of health hazards is open to any industrial, State, or 

university research worker. Because of the broad ramifications of 
such work, because of the number of industries, of classes of employees, 

; and of States which it affects, the Public Health Service can do this work 

| at least as economically as any other organisation. 

Dr. Yarrow pointed out the importance of educating all groups, all 
types of employers and employees, and the general public to realise the 
scope and value of industrial hygiene. Public support will enable 
government agencies to do more and better work and will elevate the 
standards in public and private employment with justice to all concerned. 


THE VALUE oF A DentTAL SERVICE (?) 


The Hygiene and Engineering Division of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industry has made a survey to determine the extent 
of dental service for employees in industrial plants in Canada and the 


(?) R. J. Humpurey : Dental Service in Industry, Industrial Dentistry, and 
Oral IIygiene. The Nation’s Health, Vol. IV, No. 12, Dec. 1922. Chicago. 
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United States during 1921, actuated partly by the discovefy of a close 
relationship between certain industrial diseases such as lead poisoning 
and decayed teeth. In the survey 59 industries are represented as 
having some system of dental supervision and 59.7 per cent. of the 
employees in 33 plants are recorded as having taken advantage of the 
facilities for treatment provided. The yearly cost per patient is averaged 
at $3.38, rising from $0.30 in some plants to $27.19 in others according 
to the extent of service rendered ; this ranged from mere examination to 
radiographic and operative work. All the firms included in the survey 
with one exception expressed themselves as satisfied with the success of 
their schemes. 

Experience in industrial dentistry inaugurated a few years ago has 
revealed the existence of extremely bad conditions prevailing among 
the working population, the large majority of whom are utterly untaught 
as regards the most elementary dental hygiene and never consult a 
dentist except for the removal of a tooth as a result of a painful abscess. 
The chief need appears to be a scheme of oral instruction. Co-operation 
between dentists in private practice and those in industrial practice 
is required, as well as close co-operation between physicians and 
dentists; the value of the latter has been proved in many instances 
where certain illnesses of varied character have been ultimately traced 
to the bad state of the patient's teeth and cured by dental treatment. 
Despite the fact that the importance of such local infection has sometimes 
been unduly exaggerated in industrial experience, a vast improvement 
in general health has always ensued after the introduction of a satis- 
factory system of dental treatment. The question of how far restorative 
work should be carried in industrial practice has always been the 
subject of much discussion, but by far the most important aspect of the 
work is its educational feature and, if this is to be successfuly dealt with, 
a limited effort at least in restorative work is necessary. 


DERMATITIS IN Foop INDUSTRIES 


A small group of workers employed in sorting and packing dried 
foods developed on the palmar surface of the forearms a skin eruption 
which, being of an uncommon type, was made the subject of a bacterio- 
logical enquiry (*). From the cultures taken a fine filamentous growth 
resembling a mould was obtained after 14 days’ incubation, inoculation 
with which produced a vesicular eruption, higly irritating and causing 
a rather strong burning feeling. A pure culture shows a typical cerco- 
sporella, apparently resembling the asteroid trichophytons. No previous 
experience of the kind had occurred at the firm, which was long 
established, and after the introduction of antiseptic preventive measures 
no further cases werereported. Previously no germicides had been used 
in the lavatories, and only one nailbrush had been in common use. The 
benches on which the workers sat were usually covered with the sacking 
which had contained the foods. Cultivations made from the foods, from 
decayed specimens, and from the sacks which had contained them failed 
to reveal the source of the organism, but from the number and variety 
of moulds found and subcultured even after six months’ observation it 
was clear that such a mould might remain viable for a long period. 
Great similarity was shown by these moulds in the early stages of 


. % Ch. Russ: A Skin Eruption due to a Mould. The Lancet, 13 Jan. 1923. 
ondon. . 
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growth, and only on the tenth day was deviation from the original 
growth perceptible in the suspect. The mould was concluded to have 
originated in the sacking, which came from the East, and to have given 
rise to inoculation of the workers’ arms by means of friction. 


Dr. Oscar de Jong (*) comments on the occurrence of baker’s dermatitis 
in bakeries where mixing is done by hand instead of mechanically. 
Flour was ruled out as the causative agent owing to absence of any such 
symptoms among workers handling flour in flour mills, and likewise 
yeast. A 3.6 salt solution which is added to the flour is declared to be 
the origin of the eruption, the temperature of the bakehouse causing the 
salt to crystallise on the workers’ arms, while the subsequent kneading 
worked the crystals into the skin and set up dermatitis in susceptible 
individuals. Abstention from work and local treatment cured the con- 
dition. The use of a spray of fresh water after mixing of salt solution 
and frequently during kneading was suggested as a preventive measure. 
The condition was alleged by Dr. F. H. Barendt to have been well known 
in the past under the name of “ bakers’ itch”, but to be limited to a 
slight proportion of workers. 


DISABLING SICKNESS IN A UNITED STATES ESTABLISHMENT 


A record and classification of sickness cases and non-industrial 
injuries resulting in absences of one day or longer among employees has 
been prepared by the health department of a large rubber-manufacturing 
establishment for the three-year period ending 31 October 1920 (°). 

The sickness rate was probably rather abnormal. Part of the 
physically fit section of the male population was in the army ; a major 
epidemic (influenza) occurred in each of the three years cited; and 

unfavourable climatic conditions in the early part of 1920 had adverse 

{ effect. These factors are reflected in the high rate of illnesses of one 

day’s duration, which rose to 276.5, 410.0, and 605.0 per 1,000 employees 

for 1918, 1919, and 1920 respectively. 

A table showing causes of death in the case of 392 insured employees 

i between 1 November 1915 and 1 May 1920 and 99 uninsured employees 

; from 1 May 1917 to 1 May 1920 shows 129 deaths or 26.3 per cent. to have 

resulted from pneumonia, 89 or 18.1 per cent. from influenza-pneumonia, 

and 34 or 6.9 per cent from tuberculosis. A morbidity table, based on 

q experience among an average of 16,285 workers, shows that during the 

three years ending 31 October 1920 70,067 workdays or 16.93 per cent. of 

total lost time was due to influenza, 25,952 days or 6.27 per cent. to colds, 

14,260 or 3.45 per cent. to bronchitis, 12,110 or 2.93 per cent. to pulmonary 

tuberculosis, 10,797 or 2.61 per cent. to diseases of the stomach, 10,610 or 

2.56 per cent. to appendicitis, 5,495 or 1.33 per cent. to enteritis, and 

4,408 or 1.07 per cent. to gastritis. 

' The mortality and morbidity figures show some differences. The 

; largest percentage of deaths and the largest percentage of cases of illness 
cannot be attributed in anything like the same degree to the same causes. 

Thus nearly half (44 per cent.) of all the mortality for more than four 


(*) Note and Comment by Drs. Oscar pe Jonc and Frank H. BEReEnptT 


(Liverpool Medical Institution) ; ibid. 
(5) Unirep States TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE: Public 


Health Reports, Vol. XXXVII, No 50, 15 Dec. 1922 : Disabling Sickness in a 
Manufacturing Plant. 
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years was caused by pnmeumonia or by influenza-pneumonia ; but 
influenza, grippe, and pneumonia caused only 19 per cent. of the total 
disability (reckoning over a period of three years). Here, in addition 
to influenza, pneumonia, and tuberculosis, such illnesses as tonsilitis, 
colds, rheumatism, bronchitis, and gastro-intestinal disorders were 
outstanding causes of disability. “The prevention of deaths and the 
elimination of the greatest possible amount of time lost apparently are 
not one and the same problem. ” 


THE Use oF PIT-HEAD BATHS IN GREAT BRITAIN (°) 


The provision of pit-head baths is now compulsory in Germany and in 
general use in France and Belgium. In Great Britain they were the 
subject of a unanimous recommendation by the Royal Commission on 
Mines (1906-1909). British coalowners, however, objected to compulsory 
provision unless their use by the miners was also to be made compulsory, 
The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain agreed, but was not backed by 
the rank and file. In 1911 the Coal Mines Act enforced provision of 
facilities, but only where a two-thirds majority of the workers had been 
obtained by ballot. The workers were to pay one-half the cost, the 
charge not to exceed 3d. per head per week. This weekly rate has been 
found quite insufficient to meet one-half the cost, and the clause has 
therefore remained largely inoperative. 

In 1920 there were estimated to be installations in existence in Great 
Britain, in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Scotland, and Wales. The following 
description is given of an establishment in Glamorganshire. There are 
54 bath cubicles provided, adjoining a central dressing-room. In this 
dressing-room clothes are hung on endless chain suspenders, reaching 
from roof to floor and provided with hooks, each miner possessing a 
numbered chain which he can padlock ; each cubicle has a hot and cold 
water spray. Radiators near floor-level facilitate drying and airing of 
clothes, while a special drying room is provided for wet clothes. Each 
man takes about seven minutes for his bath. The men provide their own 
soap and towels and contribute 6d. a week towards expenses. Out of 
_ 2,200 men employed at the mines, 60-70 per cent. use the baths. Work 
clothes are taken home at the end of each week to be washed, and the bath- 
establishment is cleaned. Management is under a joint committee of 
equal numbers of workers’ and owners’ representatives. A proposal 
for a further installation in the neighbourhood was rejected by the men, 
and much propaganda is needed to make miners and their wives appre- 
ciate the great benefit to be derived from such a system. The principle 
is favoured by the Miners’ Federation, who, however, hold that total 
cost should be borne by owners. This would require further legislation. 


(*) E. Colston Wiuuams: Pithead Baths in Colliery Areas (paper read 
before the Society of Medical Officers of Health). The Lancet, 30 Dec. 1922. 
London. 
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Metal Industry 
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Dr. Fritz Racer 
Secretary of the Vienna Chamber of Labour 


APPRENTICE TRAINING IN THE AUSTRIAN METAL INDUSTRY (?) 


predominance of the small craftsman. Really large concerns are 
¥ very few in number; there are only two which employ more 
than 10,000 workers, namely the mines at Eisenerz and Donawitz and 
, the munitions factory at Steyr. No census of industries has been taken 
in Austria since the war, but, according to that taken under the former 
Austrian Empire in 1902, of one million establishments 448,552 employed 
only one person and 460,331 employed from two to five. Thus nearly 
nine-tenths of the industrial concerns in the old Austria were small, 
and this is probably true of Austria of today. 
The small concern is the special sphere of apprenticeship. These 
4 small craft undertakings, working without systematic organisation 
{ or machinery, can only enter into competition with modern large 
establishments if they employ a more or less unlimited number of 
apprentices. The system of training by a master craftsman is regarded 
a by the small craftsman, and all those who ‘support the corporate organisa- 
{ tion of industry, as the best form of training. In theory, it is true, the 
system of placing the young worker under the complete control of an 
j experienced craftsman for a number of years appears to offer the best 
chances of success. In practice, however, matters are rather different. 


T" distinguishing characteristic of Austrian industry is the great 


In the first place, the technical training of the craftsman himself often 
leaves much to be desired, so that even with the best intentions he is 
unable to give the apprentice a complete technical training. Too often 
q even these good intentions are absent, and many masters lack the 
patience, teaching ability, and moral qualifications to undertake the 
difficult tasks involved in training. The old system of apprenticeship 
q is made even more ineffective by the fact that the equipment of the 
i small concern is too often obsolete and inadequate. Moreover, small 
{ concerns cannot be set up in those branches of industry which require 
i a large amount of fixed capital. Machinery, railway locomotives, 
, electrical apparatus, automobiles and bicycles can obviously only be 
q manufactured in factories ; extensive and costly equipment is required 
to keep up with modern technical progress. The small craftsman 
cannot provide this equipment, and the defects of training by master 
craftsmen are particularly noticeable in metal-working establishments. 
It must also be pointed out that the small craftsman is anxious to make 
the greatest possible profit out of the apprentice, and therefore employs 
him in fetching and carrying rather than on strictly industrial work, 


. 


although this abuse has been checked to a certain extent in the larger 
- towns. While doubtless profitable to the instructor, it is most injurious 
to the apprentice. 

These defects in the system of apprenticeship have long been 
recognised. The craftsmen’s associations have endeavoured to remedy 
them by such measures as certificates of proficiency, examinations 
for master craftsmen, state encouragement of industry, prizes and 
courses of training for master craftsmen, travelling industrial instruc- 
tors, and formation of craftsmen’s associations. The apprentices in 
small concerns have gained little or nothing from these efforts, and 
insistence on a certificate of proficiency has been a positive hardship. | 

Many years ago industrial and general continuation schools were 
established in Austria in order to supplement the training of apprentices 
by master craftsmen. Clause 75 of the Austrian factory regulations, 
which were issued under the Act of 5 February 1907, requires the 
owner of every industria] concern to allow all his employees to attend 
the industrial and vocational continuation schools until the end of 
their eighteenth year. Special continuation school laws have been 
passed in most of the Austrian ‘States, and a general system of such 
schools has been set up. The most successful have been vocational 
schools in which theoretical instruction is given to supplement practical 
training in special apprentice workshops. This type of school has 
been mainly set up in the large towns where trade instructors are 
readily available. The system of general industrial continuation 
schools, which are intended to continue the general school instruction, 
has been less successful, and has been opposed by the teaching staff 
of the elementary schools. There is a growing movement, therefore, 
in favour of converting these general continuation schools into 
vocational schools. 

A new factor has arisen owing to the war wich, added to the drawbacks 
of the old system of apprenticeship and the defects of the continuation 
school system, has made the training of the next generation of indus- 
trial workers a question of the greatest importance in the economic 
reconstruction of Austria. The new factor is the enormous develop- 
ment of war industries, which absorbed a very large proportion of the 
young workers of Austria owing to the relatively high wages and 
special privileges in food rations which they offered. The young people 
employed there were not given vocational training in the true sense 
of the word, but were merely taught the roughest and most mechanical 
work, so that they are now without technical training or qualifications. 
The reduction of war industries to a peace basis has taken some time, 
so that altogether it is estimated that five or six years of the rising 
generation have been lost to the skilled trades of Austria. This makes 
itself felt through a growing shortage of skilled workers, especially 
in the metal industry. 

It should also be realised that in Austria, as in other countries where 
large-scale industry has developed rapidly, apprentices trained in small 
concerns are not qualified for employment in large power-driven 
factories. Long ago Austrian metal manufacturers complained that 
locksmiths and tinsmiths trained in craftsmen’s shops were of no use 
in factories ; they either were not engaged at all or had to be entirely 
retrained for factory work. The large concerns, especially in the 
metal trades, have therefore for some time taken to training their 
own apprentices from the beginning. A variety of systems of training 
have been adopted and three types may be distinguished. 

In the so-called group training system one or two apprentices are 
put in charge of a skilled adult worker in the factory and help him 
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in various ways, fetching tools, material, etc., and eventually assist 
him in his actual work on the machinery. The system has the 
advantage over training by a master craftsman that the apprentice 
learns modern methods of machine production, but has one serious 
drawback. The adult worker receives no special pay for training the 
apprentice ; he therefore tries to keep him as long as possible when 
trained, in order to recoup himself by means of the apprentice’s additional 
output. Thus the latter only receives partial training on a single 
machine. The management and the recently created works councils 
must intervene in the interest of the apprentice, so that he is not kept 
too long on one machine, but can take advantage of all available 
opportunities of training in the factory. 

The Austrian chambers of labour have issued circulars on this — 
method of training in which some of its effects, notably in the workshops 
of the Alpine Mining Company of Styria, are mentioned. In the Neuberg 
iron works 38 workers under the age of 18 are employed in the mould- 
ing shops and machine shops and trained on the group system. In the 
Donawitz smelting works there are 133 learners in the machine shops 
under the supervision of adulf workers. In the smelting works 
themselves they are attached to the foremen for training. In the 
Kindberg smelting works 80, and in the Zeltweg works 46, young work- 
ers are employed without any contract of apprenticeship. They are 
trained under the supervision and direction of master workers, gang 
leaders, foremen, and specially skilled workers, and on leaving the 
works are given a certificate of proficiency as locksmith, turner, or 
moulder. 

The practice of employing young workers without a contract of 
apprenticeship is a very great disadvantage to them, as they receive 
no certificate of apprenticeship which will be recognised by other works, 
and therefore are not regarded as fully skilled workers. Their freedom 
of movement is thus limited, and they are more or less compelled to 
remain in the works where they were trained. Attempts have been 
made to remedy this defect, but have been strongly opposed by the 
company in question. 

A further stage in the development of training is reached when the 
learners are not put in charge of a single worker in the ordinary work- 
shops, but are placed in special shops within the factory where they 
are trained under the direction of an engineer or shop manager. Two 
types can be distinguished : (1) apprentice workshops which are only 
distinguished from other departments in that only apprentices are 
employed ; after receiving some general instruction, they are engaged 
on ordinary production work ; (2) apprentice shops where the learners 
do not work on production goods but make articles solely for purposes 
of training. The latter is naturally the more desirable and systematic 
method of training. 

For years the trade unions and political Labour Party have demanded 
the establishment of such apprentice workshops by the state, but in 
view of the lack of financial resources of the Austrian state there is 
small likelihood that this will be done. The idea has, however, been 
put into practice by the Austrian state railways, following the example 
of the Prussian and Wurtemberg state railways. State railway shops 
have been set up at Wien-Floridsdorf and Knittelfeld. The Knittelfeld 
railway shops employ 1,500 workers, of whom 45 are apprentices in a 
special apprentice department. The period of training lasts three years, 
and every year 15 apprentices complete their course and 15 new 
apprentices are engaged. The apprentice shops are entirely distingt 
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from the ordinary shops, both in building and organisation. The 
working week is 44 hours, and the apprentices attend the industrial 
continuation schools. Some of them are trained as turners, others as 
locksmiths. The turners receive six months’ training as locksmiths in 
the apprentice shops and then go into the moulding shops, while the 
locksmith apprentices have six months’ training in the moulding shops 
and are then trained under the direction of a shop manager and three 
locksmiths. An example of a special apprentice shop in a private con- 
cern, is to be found in the Saurer works, which is a small factory of 
commercial motors in Wien-Simmering. 

The most complete form of factory training of apprentices is that 
in which the works establishes, in addition to the apprentice shops, 
a works school which takes the place of the state continuation schools. 
This has been done by the great Daimler works in Wiener-Neustadt, the 
Puch works in Graz, and the Graf and Stift Company in Vienna, which 
are all automobile or cycle factories. Very satisfactory results have 
been achieved in some cases. 

The vocational continuation school in the Puch works was established 
in October 1913 for the benefit of the apprentices, who in 1922 numbered 
180. Only works engineers and officials with adequate theoretical 
knowledge and experience are employed as instructors. The curriculum 
is based on that of the state schools, but other special subjects are 
introduced in order to enable the apprentices to specialise in various 
branches of work. Instruction is given twice a week from 2 to 6 p.m. 
It thus falls partly within working hours, and on these days the 
apprentices leave work earlier in order to go home and change. The 
subjects of instruction include civics, commercial subjects, book-keeping, 
arithmetic, algebra, electricity, theory of materials, engines, and tools, 
theory of construction, and geometrical drawing and _ sketching. 
Attendance is compulsory and no fees are charged. The school is 
recognised as a state school under the authority of the Education 
Department and liable to inspection. It is managed by a school com- 
mittee, on which the directors of the works, the Federal and State 
governments, the municipality of Graz, and the Chamber of Commerce 
are represented. Certain conditions are laid down for admission, includ- 
ing a period of probation. In the Puch works there is no special 
apprentice shop, but, as in the Graf and Stift works also, the 
apprentice is moved from one department to another. This enables 
him to choose the particular type of work he prefers and assists the 
management in selecting and training specialised workers, such as 
locksmiths, moulders, engineers, and tool-makers. The Daimler works 
in Wiener-Neustadt, on the other hand, has a special apprentice 
workshop. 

It is obvious that even this system is open to certain objections, 
which must be met before it can be extended to the rest of the metal 
industry and to other industries in Austria. It is possible that large 
works, just as much as the small craftsmen, may engage large numbers 
of apprentices in order to obtain cheap labour, although the Act on the 
remuneration of apprentices passed on 11 July 1922, which requires the 
establishment of rates of pay for apprentices, does something to check 
this. In each works the number of apprentices to be employed, even 
in special apprentice workshops, should be specified. It should be 
controlled by the trade unions and works councils in the interests of 
the workers in that branch of industry. The representatives of the 
workers should also share in the management of the works schools, in 
order to prevent the employer providing merely one-sided and inadequate 
instruction — a danger much less to be feared in state concerns, In 
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some of the firms mentioned, for example the Daimler and Graf and 
Stift works, the works council is represented on the school committee 
and exercises a very useful influence in the interests of the young 
workers. 

In view of the fact that the establishment of state apprentice work- 
shops is at present out of the question in Austria, the experiments here 
described are of great interest. They are desirable from the point of 
view of the workers, as the new generation of workers can thus be 
trained in large establishments under the supervision of the workers . 
themselves instead of in the small shops of the craftsmen beyond the 
control of the Labour movement and the factory inspectors. It is also 
desirable from the point of view of the community as a whole, which 
has everything to gain from the provision of skilled Jabour in the next 
generation, as on this the future of Austrian industry depends. 


Five Years of Vocational Education 
in the United States 


The latest annual report of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 


tion (#) is of more than usual interest, as it gives a general survey of 


the work done during the first five years of the operation of the Voca- 
tional Education Act passed in 1917. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the Federal Board has arranged that in future the States 
shall submit plans covering a period of five years instead of only one year 
as previously ; thus greater continuity of policy will be possible and 
plans of a more constructive type can be drawn up. The report also_ 
mentions that in a great number of cases State supervisors and directors 
of vocational education are now appointed for a longer period than one 


year. 
STATE CO-OPERATION 


The primary duty of the Federal Board is to administer the Federal 
funds set aside for vocational education. It therefore has to approve 
the plans submitted to it by the States, and supervise their expenditure 
of Federal funds. It takes no part in the organisation of education 
within the States, but co-operates with them in every way which appears 
desirable ; for example, it assists them in drawing up their plans, in 
the light of the experience of other States. The Board conducts investiga- 
tions in various occupations and forms of training, in order to provide a 
more secure basis for programmes of instruction and for the training of 
teachers. It also organises conferences in various parts of the country 
where representatives of industry and education may compare exper- 
iences and make suggestions. From time to time the Federal Board 
issues rulings for the guidance of the States in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, and has recently revised its original statement of policies 
issued shortly after the passage of the Act. Although additions were 
necessary, it was found that no fundamental change had taken place in 
the general policy and administration of vocational education during the 
five years that had elapsed. 


(?) U. S. FepgrRAL BoaRpD FoR VocaTionAL Epucation Sixth Annual Report tq 
Congress. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1922. 405 pp. 
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Since the work of vocational rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors has 
been taken over by the recently created Veterans’ Bureau, the work 
of the Federal Board has been reorganised in five co-ordinate services ; 
these are the Agricultural, Trade and Industrial, Home Economics, and 
Commercial Education Services, which administer the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1917, and the Vocational Rehabilitation Service established 
under the Industrial Rehabilitation Act of 1920 (?). 

Under the Vocational Education Act a State, in order to qualify for 
a grant of Federal funds, must formally accept the Act, appoint a 
vocational education board, and supply at least one dollar for every 
dollar provided by the Federal Government. The enthusiasm of the 
States for vocational education is shown by the fact that they have all 
fulfilled these conditions and have co-operated with the Federal Board 
without any conflict of policy or method. They have, in fact, done con- 
siderably more than was required by the Act. The interest of a State 
in vocational education can be measured to a certain extent by the 

pointment and the number of State directors and supervisors. While 
in 1917-1918 there were 139 State directors and supervisors, of whom 
only 63 were employed on full time, in 1920-1922 there were 226, of 
whom 140 were full-time workers. The States have gone far beyond 
the minimum requirement of one dollar of State or local money for 
each dollar of Federal money. The total expenditure on vocational 
education in 1917-1918 was $3,019,750, while in 1921-1922 it was 
$14,770,143. Of this $3,854,570 was supplied by the Federal Govern- 
ment, $4,514,148 by the State Governments, and $6,401,425 by the local 
authorities. Thus for every dollar of Federal money nearly three dollars 
of State and local money were expended. These funds are devoted 
solely to the payment of salaries and the cost of instruction ; the States 
have also to meet the considerable expense of buildings and equipment. 
In addition to the schools for which Federal funds are available, a 
number of schools have been established without Federal aid. In 1921- 
1922 these numbered 1,280, with 95,516 pupils. 


NATURE AND AIMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In the course of its survey of the five-year period the report discusses 
the meaning of the term “ vocationa] education ” as covered by the Act 
of 1917. It is pointed out that vocational education must be genuinely 
educational in its object and method and not merely a narrow training 
for specific jobs. At the same time it must be definitely vocational, 
in that it provides training which qualifies for actual occupations. A 
certain amount of training is frequently provided in the occupations 
themselves, but, in accordance with the principie of specialisation which 
runs through all modern economic organisation, it is laid down that 
the public vocational schools should provide training which is not, or 
cannot be, effectively given on the farm, or in the factory, shop, office, 
or home. The schools must bring to the service of education the results 
of the most recent scientific and industrial research. 

An adequate system of vocational education must be in close touch 
with the life and needs of the community. One effort to maintain this 
touch is illustrated by the representation of labour, agriculture, and 


(?) The report of the Federal Board includes a section of 63 pages on the 
work of the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. As much of this comprises 
procedure which cannot strictly be regarded as vocational education, the 
section has been excluded from this summary. 
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manufacturers on the vocational education boards. Unless the con- 
nection between the vocational schools and the industrial world is 
maintained, there is a danger that the instruction given will cease to 
be definitely vocational.’ At the same time the educational system must 
keep in touch with those who require the training it offers. It should 
provide facilities for children of school age, children in employment after 
or during school age, and for adults of all ages in employment. It 
should be noted that the Vocational Education Act provides only for 
training below college grade. 


Type OF EDUCATION OFFERED 


The report makes an interesting comparison between the quality of 
the vocational training available before and after the passage of the Aci. 
In agriculture, for example, prior to 1917 there were very few specialised 
agricultural schools, and these were mainly of college standard. A 
large proportion of the ordinary schools in rural districts reported that 
instruction in agriculture was included in their curriculum, but it was 
unusual for this to be given for more than a few hours during a single 
year of the school course. The purpose of this instruction, moreover, 
was more educational than vocational ; it was given in a class room or 
laboratory, and, where it was systematised at all, was based largely 
on theoretical text books. Only 30 per cent. of the schools provided any 
practical work in connection with the agricultural courses. Agricultural 
training since the passage of the Act has become much more practical. 
The instruction is based on local conditions and needs, while text books 
are used to supplement and not to determine the course. Under the Act 
practical work in agriculture during six months of the year is com- 
pulsory. The work of the agricultural instructor now includes a great 
deal of community work, by which local interest in the work of the 
schools is stimulated. The report states that the effects of the improved 
training are already perceptible, both in better farming through 
technical progress, and better business through the extension of co- 
operative enterprise in marketing, etc. 

Before 1917 domestic ecomomy classes were held in many of the 
schools, but were very little related to the needs of ordinary life. One 
effect of the Act has been increasing emphasis on the fact that home- 
making is a definite occupation, to be studied and analysed like any 
other. It is pointed out that, from the point of view of numbers, home- 
making is the most important of all occupations. Although the funds 
provided by the Act for home economics education have proved 
inadequate, considerable progress has been made in providing training 
which will meet the needs of women and girls employed in the homie. 
The Federal Board strongly recommends that more extensive provision 
should be made for this branch of its work. Recognition by these 
responsible for education of the fact that women and girls are also 
largely employed in industry and commerce is of comparatively recent 
origin. The Vocational Education Act has given a strong impetus to 
the effort to provide training for women and girls for employment in 
manufacture and trade, as well as in the traditional women's occupa- 
tions. 

In 1917 16.7 per cent. of the pupils in the secondary schools (high 
schools) were reported to be taking commercial courses. These courses, 
however, rarely included more than routine instruction in book-keeping, 
shorthand, and typing, which were not the qualifications immediately 
needed by children on leaving these schools. The methods used, 
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especially in book-keeping, were frequently almost obsolete, and little 
attempt was made to give any instruction in ordinary business methods, 
so that pupils on entering employment found that their training had 
been of very little value. In addition, the teachers of commercial sub- 
jects were generally poorly educated, and had had no practical business 
experience. Since the Act was passed, the need of giving training more 
closely related to the work of the occupations concerned has been 
realised. Much ,till remains to be done in this direction, however, 
although the Corimercial Education Service of the Federal Board has 
devoted most of its attention to determining what should be taught in 
commercial courses. The Vocational Education Act made no special 
provision for commercial education, which is included in trade and 
industrial education. The Board strongly recommends that this should 
be remedied. 


PRESENT SCOPE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Before the passage of the Act there were very few special vocational 
schools giving full-time training, and the few that existed were mainly 
of college standard. In the ordinary schools a certain amount of so- 
called vocational training was given, but, as has already been pointed 
out in connection with agricultural and commercial training, this was 
mainly educational in purpose and did not prepare the pupils for their 
work in actual employment. Such part-time education as there was 
was almost entirely under private auspices, although a few States 
had established part-time schools before 1917. These schools for the 
most part gave training preliminary to employment, and there was 
little idea of supplying supplementary training for those already in an 
occupation, and general continuation schools were almost unknown. 

Under the Vocational Education Act a great number of full-time 
schools of a standard below that of the colleges have been established 
and there has been an enormous development of part-time schools. The 
general continuation school has come into being, and trade extension 
schools to increase the educational equipment of young persons already 


employed are being established in every part of the country. Evening 
and part-time schools for adult workers have also been organised with 
a definite programme and purpose. The following table illustrates the 
increase in the number of schools and pupils since the passage of the 
Act, and shows especially the very marked increase in the number 
of part-time schools. 


Part-time schools 


Number of | Number of 
schools pupils 


1917-1918 53,005 
1920-1921 150,963 
1921-1922 228, 655 


It will be observed that the increase in the number of pupils in the 
ta is almost as great as the total enrolment of pupils in 
The distribution of schools and pupils according to the type of 
training and according to the type of school is given below. In view 


Year number of | number of 

schools pupils 
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of the frequent references to vocational education for women and girls 
% and the need for its extension, it is interesting to note the percentage 
4 of women among the pupils in each type of school. 


Average 
sch Number Number Percentage 
Type of school of schools | of pupils oa cae 


Total 


Agriculture 2,175 28 4.9 
b. Trade and industry 1,001 130,973 131 11.5 
Home economics 1,263 118,708 94 99.99 
General continuation 506 48.1 
All-day 32:5 
Part-time 971 228, 235 48.5 
Evening 1,077 133,835 124 51.5 


In view of the frequent complaints of the shortage of qualified 
is teachers for vocational schools, the following figures are given to 
- | illustrate the increase both in the number of teachers and in the 
5 facilities for training teachers. indy 


Teachers in | Teacher-training | P — 


5 Year employment institutions institutions 


1917-1918 
1920-1921 10,066 151 16,824 
1921-1922 


FuTURE NEEDS 


| One of the most urgent needs to which attention is called in the 
| report is a great increase in the number of part-time schools for young 
of persons in employment. Striking figures are given to show the number 
iq 7 of children of school age who are not in school. The following figures 


. are taken from the census of 1920. 


Age Children in school Children out ofschool] of 


Thus there were in 1920 approximately three million children from 
14 to 17 years of age inclusive who were not in school. It is to meet 
the needs of these children that part-time schools have been established, 
but in 1921-1922 the total number of pupils in part-time schools was 
only 228,655, which is less than one-tenth of the number of children not 
in school. It is pointed out that the contribution of these three million 
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‘s 13 1,877,429 151,198 7.5 
14 1,766,784 279,481 13.7 
4 15 1,357,345 504, 100 7.1 
q 16 1,001,701 971, 257 49.2 
= 17 642,360 1,212,831 65.4 
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children to the wealth of the nation, as represented by their earnings, 
is greater than the total expenditure of the whole country on education 
of all kinds from the kindergarten to the university. Yet these children 
should still be receiving education at the expense of the state. It is 
stated that the work of the continuation school is “ essentially a patching- 
up job”. The children who attend these schools have not received the 
minimum of education regarded as necessary by the state, and part- 
time education is in the nature of an insurance of the state against 
the evil effects of the presence of a large number of ill-educated 
citizens in the country. 

There were no part-time agricultural schools in existence before the 
adoption of the Vocational Education Act, and even with the impetus 
given by the Act very little has yet been done. It is stated that there 
were in 1920 1,202,135 farm boys from 14 to 20 years of age and about 
eight million agricultural workers over 20; yet in 1921-1922 there were 
only 238 part-time and evening agricultural schools with a total of 
77,275, pupils. Obviously a great extension of educational opportunity 
is required here. 

The Federal Board recommends that greater attention should be 
paid to vocational training for women and girls. Equal opportunities 
should be offered both to boys and girls. In this connection the 
percentage of women and girls attending the vocational schools as given 
in an earlier table may be noted. Home economics is essentially a 
form of training for women and girls, but it is pointed out that the 
funds hitherto provided under the Federal Act have been most inade- 
quate. Part-time classes for women actually engaged in the care of the 
home should be greatly extended. . 

Some attention has recently been given to the provision of vocational 
training for negro women and girls, as well as to agricultural training 
for negroes. In 1917-1918 nine of the Southern States provided vocational 
training in agriculture in 39 negro schools for 1,025 pupils. During the 
year 1921-1922 there were 165 vocational agricultural departments in 
negro schools with an enrolment of 4,064 pupils and 64 part-time 
schools with an enrolment of 1,035. 

The Vocational Education Act made provision for agriculture, trade 
and industry, home economics, and general continuation schools, but 
made no special provision for commercial training, which has hitherto 
been provided out of funds allotted for trade and industrial schools. 
The subject has proved so important, however, that, as was noted above, 
the Federal Board has established a special service for commercial 
education, which includes training in retail selling. The latter has 
proved to be much needed, and the attempts made to provide training 
in retail selling have met with enthusiastic co-operation from the 
representatives of retail stores in various parts of the country. Unless 
special provision is made for this branch of vocational education, 
however, the development of the work will be seriously hampered. 

In every report issued by the Federal Board attention has been called 
to the fact that the supply of qualified teachers is unequal to the demand. 
Since the war the shortage has been overcome to a certain extent, but 
a great deal still remains to be done. On the solution of this problem 
depends much of the future development of vocational education in the 
United States, 


AGRICULTURE 
Agriculture and the International Labour Organisation 


HE importance of the protection of the agricultural worker as one 
T of the fields of activity of the International Labour Organisation 
provided for by Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles came into 
prominence with the preparation of the agenda of the Third International 
Labour Conference, which was held at Geneva from 25 October to 18 
November 1921. Since that date the subject has been much discussed 
and today, in the light of the decision of the International Court of 
Justice of 12 August 1922, that “the court is of opinion that the com- 
petence of the International Labour Organisation does extend to inter- 
national regulation of the conditions of labour of persons employed in 
agriculture ”, the story of what has so far been undertaken by the 
Organisation in relation to agriculture may be reviewed with added 
interest. 

The agenda of the 1921 Conference was prepared by the Governing 
Body on authority from the Washington Conference and the agricultural 
questions included were : 

II. Adaptation to agricultural labour of the Washington decision con- 
cerning hours of work. 

Ill. Adaptation to agricultural labour of the Washington decisions con- 
cerning : 

(a) a for the prevention of or providing against agricultural unem- 

ployment ; 

(b) protection of women and children. 

IV. Special measures for the protection of agricultural workers : 

(a) technical agricultural education ; 

{b) living-in conditions of agricultural workers ; 

(c) guarantee of the rights of association and combination ; 

(d) protection against accident, sickness, invalidity, and old age. 

Preparation for this Conference, which was held in Geneva, included 
the circulation of a questionnaire to States Members of the Organisation 
and extensive research within the Office into the various agricultural 
questions on the agenda. Replies to the questionnaire were received from 
Austria, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, India, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Roumania, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland ('), and reports were published 
prior to the Conference containing a general summary of those replies 
and an indication of the conclusions to which they would appear to lead. 
As regards agricultural questions these reports are available for 
reference (?) and each report concludes with a general survey of the 
question in the light of the replies of the governments. 


(‘) A supplementary report includes the replies of countries which replied 
later than July 23, namely, Albania, Chili, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and the 
Kingdom of the Serb, Croats, and Slovenes, 

(2?) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, THIRD Session, GENEVA, OcTOBER 1921 : 
Report II : On the Adaptation to Agricultural Labour of the Washington Deci- 
sions concerning the Regulation of Hours of Work: Report IIIA : On the 
Adaptation to Agricultural Labour of the Washington Decisions concerning 
Measures for the Prevention of or Providing against Unemployment; Report 
IIIB: On the Adaptation to Agricultural Labour of the Washington Decisions 
concerning the Protection of Women and Children ; and Report IV : On Special 
Measures for the Protection of Agricultural Workers. 


In respect of the regulation of hours of work (Report IJ) the French 
Government objected to the retention of this item on the agenda. The 
general tenor of the replies from the majority of the other governments, 
although they did not go so far as to demand the withdrawal of the item 
from the agenda, indicated that they were opposed to the idea of a 
solution being found by means of a Convention. Three governments 
only expressed themselves as being in favour of a Convention, namely, 
Spain, Finland and Italy. 

The principle of the right of agricultural workers to enjoy the same 
protection against unemployment as other industrial workers (Report 
III A) was not contested by any one. Certain governments, however, 
made reservations as to the adoption of a Recommendation on unem- 
ployment in agriculture in view of the special conditions in which their 
respective countries are placed. Far from suffering from agricultural 
unemployment such countries as Norway and Sweden reported a rather 
serious shortage of qualified labour. 

Attention has been drawn to the fact also that agricultural unemploy- 
ment occurs in two forms for which there must be different remedies. 
Obviously agriculture is subject to crises just as are other industries ; 
but also, as inherent in its very nature, it is dependent on the seasons 
and the amount of labour it can absorb varies accordingly. Judging 
from the replies of the governments to the questionnaire, although the 
necessity for taking measures against either or both forms of unemploy- 
ment is not universally felt, such measures are indispensable for the 
general amelioration of the agricultural worker's lot. 

The question of the adaptation of the Washington decisions to the 
protection of women and children is reviewed in Report III B. Four 
Draft Conventions adopted at Washington were concerned respectively 
with (a) the employment of women before and after childbirth ; (b) the 
employment of women during the night; (c) the admission of children 
to employment; and (d) night work of young persons. Regarding 
question (a) the replies of the governments indicate great diversity of 
opinion. While the majority of the governments recognised in general 
the justice of the claim, a number saw also the difficulties involved, due 
mainly to the variety of ways in which the protection of maternity has 
been approached in different countries and the widely differing 
regulations which have resulted. They drew attention to the fact that a 
very large financial expenditure would be involved in carrying out the 
provisions of the Conventions, and noted that certain governments, e.g. 
Finland, Great Britain, and Sweden, have already declared in favour of 
genera] sickness insurance schemes which include maternity insurance. 
Only two of the sixteen governments which furnished replies to this part 
of the questionnaire were unconditionally favourable to the extension of 
this Convention to agriculture. 

Regarding question (b) there was general agreement among the 
governments that very little night work is performed by women in 
agriculture. There is, however, a problem in respect of those cases in 
which such work does occur and this, as pointed out by the Danish 
Government, turns on the necessity for milking operations in the early 
morning. The governments agreed that in any case the period 
understood by the term “night ” in the Washington Convention cannot 
be applied to agriculture, and suggestions which recognise that night 
varies according to latitude and the season of the year were put forward 
in a number of replies. The consensus of opinion was that any 
restrictive regulations should be in the direction of securing a minimum 
number of consecutive hours of rest rather than in that of fixing a definite 
night period within which work should be prohibited. 
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Regarding question (c), the admission of children to employment, 
there was great diversity of opinion. One point, however, met with 
general recognition in the replies, namely, the necessity of ensuring to 
children in agriculture educational facilities equal, as far as possible, to 
those available for children in industry. The majority of governments 
(e.g. Canada, Great Britain, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland) con- 
sidered that the best method of protecting the child in agriculture was by 
the enforcement of the education laws. Questions of working ages and 
school ages and the gaps between them, of school hours, school holidays, 
and exemptions from school attendance were discussed in detail. 
Distinctions were made between children employed by their parents and 
those employed by others, and also between heavy and light labour. 
Certain governments were in favour of special protection from such 
classes of labour as ploughing, ditching, the management of machi- 
nes, etc. 

Regarding question (d), the employment of children at night, very 
little interest was shown for reasons similar to those advanced regarding 
question (b). Hours to which restrictive regulations might be applicable 
were suggested by a number of governments and it was generally agreed 
that measures of contro] should aim at ensuring a minimum period of 
rest rather than at establishing a rigidly defined night period of 
prohibition. 

Report IV presents the views of the governments on the Speciai 
Measures for the Protection of Agricultural Workers, as these appeared 
on the 1921 agenda, namely, Technical Agricultural Education, Living- 
in Conditions of Agricultural Workers, Guarantee of the Right of 
Association and Combination for Agricultural Workers, and Protection 
of Agricultural Workers against Accident, Sickness, Invalidity, and 
Old Age. 

On the desirability of the adoption of a Recommendation in favour 
of technical agricultural education the replies of the governments were 
unanimous.They were in agreement too that such a Recommendation 
should not enter into details nor specify special measures. 

The question of the living-in conditions of agricultural workers is one 
of the first to arise in a study of the means of improving their conditions 
of life and the majority of the governments who replied to the question- 
naire were favourable to a Convention or Recommendation looking 
toward a progressive movement in this direction. The classes of 
workers to which regulation should apply, and the hygienic measures 
to be prescribed were discussed in some detail. 

The rights already won by agricultural workers in respect of the 
right of association during the course of the last fifty years are very 
considerable, but in a number of countries limitations of an important 
character still exist. The opinion of the governments replying to the 
questionnaire was that rights of association should be accorded to 
agricultural workers, though certain governments, e.g. India, made 
reservations with regard to the desirability of establishing these right 
by an international Convention,‘and Japan stated that the drawing up 
of a Convention on this subject was still under consideration. 

The question of the protection of agricultural workers against 
accident, sickness, invalidity, and old age is particularly complex, 
because the legal position of the agricultural worker with regard to 
social insurance is quite different from that of the industrial worker, 
and also because national social insurance laws vary so widely. 
The condition which prevails most frequently, where social insurance 
laws exist, is that agricultural workers are wholly excluded from the 
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benefits or are being admitted to them very slowly and step by step. 
Replying to the questionnaire, the majority of governments were in favour 
of a Draft Convention, though Japan and Switzerland stated preference 
for a Recommendation and the question of difference of race among work- 
ers was raised by South Africa. There was general agreement that a 
distinction must be made between laws and regulations relating to 
accidents, and those which set up systems of insurance in case of 
invalidity and sickness, as well as old age pensions schemes. The 
demands of public opinion are especially urgent that agricultural work- 
ers should not be excluded from the application of laws which secure to 
industrial workers equitable compensation for injury arising from or 
in the course of their employment, and certain countries, while deprecat- 
ing the probable expense of the larger schemes, reported progress in this 
direction. From the replies of the governments, however, one would 
conclude that protection against accident, sickness, invalidity, and old 
age was one of the most complex and delicate questions on the 1921 
agenda. 

While the government replies to the questionnaire were being 
received and analysed, the International Labour Office in further pre- 
paration for the Conference published a Technical Survey of Agricultural 
Questions (°). This survey is a serious attempt to get information 
regarding the subjects on the agenda, and was prepared as a handbook 
for the members of the Conference. It laid the foundation for further 
research in these subjects, and is being kept up-to-date by the Agricul- 
tural Service of the Office. The introduction contains a comparative 
table regarding the numbers engaged in agriculture. These figures are 
incomplete, but illuminating. In agriculture we have an industry in 
which at least one-half of the world’s working population is engaged, 
and, as the last of the industries to develop organised effort to improve 
the lot of its workers, it presents a field of unquestionable opportunity. 


The Conference of 1921 


The story of the Third International Labour Conference has already 
been told in the Review\(*). From the standpoint of agriculture this 
Conference was crucial, not only because of the fact that agricultural 
questions comprised more than half of the agenda, but even more so 
because of the controversy which was aroused both as to the expediency 
of the international] regulation of agricultural labour at that time, and 
also as to the competence even of the International Labour Organisation 
to deal with agricultural questions at any time. 

From the date of the publication of the agenda a protest was raised 
by the Swiss Peasants’ Union as to the expediency of discussing the 
regulation of hours of work, and on 13 May the French Government 
under Article 402 of the Treaty of Versailles made formal objection to 
Item II of the agenda concerning hours, and on 7 October objected also 
to the other agricultural questions comprised under Items III and IV. 

Throughout the debate on these questions at the Conference the com- 
petence of the organisation was supported by the workers’ delegates and 
by 74 votes to 20 of the whole Conference was finally affirmed by a 
resolution as follows : 

The Conference, considering that it has jurisdiction to deal with matters 
relating to agricultural labour, and considering that the agenda as proposed 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFice : Technical Survey of Agricultural Questions. 
Geneva , 1921. 618 pp. 
(‘) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1922, pp. 179-208. 
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by the Governing Body is in accord both with the decisions taken by the 
Washington Conference and with the reasonable demands of the agricul- 
tural workers, decides to consider the expediency of retaining the questions 
under II, II and IV of the agenda, taking each of these questions in 
succession, 


In accord with this resolution, votes were taken severally on the 
retention of Items II, III and IV ; Item II, on hours of work, failed by 
five votes to get the necessary two-thirds majority and was 
abandoned (5) ; the other agricultural questions were retained by 90 votes 
to 17. 

With its agenda thus established, the Conference proceeded and its 
fruit included three Conventions and seven Recommendations (*) relative 
to agriculture. The Recommendation concerning the prevention of unem- 
ployment in agriculture, the Recommendation concerning the protection, 
before and after childbirth, of women wage-earners in agriculture, the 
Recommendation concerning night work of women in agriculture, the . 
Draft Convention concerning the age for admission of children to em- 
ployment in agriculture, and the Recommendation concerning night 
work of children and young persons in agriculture, are an adaptation 
to agricultural workers of the principles established for industrial 
workers by the Washington Conference. Measures for the prevention 
of, or providing against, unemployment among agricultural workers 
are, of course, recognised as different from those necessary in the 
industrial sphere, and the Conference embodied in their Recommenda- 
tion the injunction that all States Members of the Organisation should 
examine particularly from this point of view the advisability of more 
intensive cultivation, improved facilities for land settlement, the 
encouragement of co-operative farming, etc. Such schemes for stabilis- 
ing employment are discussed in the Technical Survey of Agricultural 
Questions (7), and, to complete this information, the Conference recom- 
mended that each Member of the Organisation furnish the Office with 
a periodical report dealing with the steps taken towards this end. 

The peculiar circumstances under which children are employed in 
agriculture affected the form of the Draft Convention concerning the age 
of their admission thereto, particularly in respect of Article 2, which 
reads : “For purposes of practical vocational instruction, the periods and 
the hours of school attendance may be so arranged as to permit the 
employment of children on light agricultural work and, in particular, on 
light work connected with the harvest, provided that such employment 
shall not reduce the total annual period of school attendance to less than 
eight months. ” The significance of this Article consists chiefly perhaps 
in its last provision. Direct legislation regarding the employment of 
children in agriculture is very difficult, and the Conference agreed that 
reliance for their protection has to be placed on the indirect application 
of other laws, particularly school attendance laws. Investigation (*) has 
shown an alarming tendency to make agricultural duties a sufficient 
excuse to keep children out of school for indefinite periods of time, and 
the vote was almost unanimous that the child under 14 years of age 
must be allowed to go to school at least eight months in the year. 


(5) By a further resolution the Conference decided “that the regulation of 
hours of work in agriculture be inserted in the agenda of a future session of 
the Conference », 

(*) For full text see International Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 199. 

(7) See Technical Survey of Agricultural Questions, pp. 39-182. 

(*) Ibid. pp. 188-268. 
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Special measures for the protection of agricultural workers approved 
by the Conference included a Recommendation concerning the develop- 
ment of technical agricultural] education ; a Recommendation concerning 
living-in conditions of agricultural workers ; a Draft Convention con- 
cerning the rights of association and combination of agricultural work- 
ers; and a Draft Convention concerning workmen's compensation in 
agriculture. The importance of exhaustive information regarding pro- 
gress in accordance with all these measures was again emphasised, and, 
especially in respect of technical education, the Conference recommended 
that each Member send a report to the International Labour Office at 
regular intervals containing as full information as possible as to the 
administration of the laws, the sums expended, and the measures taken 
in order to develop vocational agricultural education. 


Decisions of the International Court of JuStice 


Throughout the Conference, because of its protest against the 
agricultural items on the agenda, the delegates of the French Govern- 
ment refrained from voting on these questions, and the French 
representative at the January 1922 session of the Council of the League 
of Nations again raised the question of the competence of the 
Internationa) Labour Organisation in questions relating to agricultural 
labour. As a result the Council on 12 May 1922 requested the Court 
of International Justice to give an advisory opinion on the folowing 
question : 

Does the competence of the International Labour Organisation extend 
to international regulation of the conditions of labour ef persons employed 
in agriculture ? 


Further, the French Government submitted to the Council of the 
League a supplementary question, which on 18 July 1922 was forwarded 
to the Court as follows, with the request for an advisory opinion : 

Does examination of proposals for the organisation and development 
of methods of agricultural production, and of other questions of a like 
— fall within the competence of the International Labour Organi- 
sation 


The proceedings of the Court (*), of which the first publie meeting was 
held on 15 June 1922, were too lengthy to be reviewed here. Their 
decisions were, (a) in reply to the original question : 

The Court is of opinion that the competence of the International Labour 
Organisation does extend to international regulation of the conditions of 
labour of persons employed in agriculture, and therefore answers in the 
aflirmative the question referred to it. 


and (b) in reply to the supplementary question : 


This question, for the reasons above stated (?*), the Court answers in 
the negative. 


Advisory Committee on Agricultural Questions 


By the decision of the International Court of Justice the competence 
of the Internationa] Labour Office in agricultural questions was con- 


(*) INTERNATIONAL LaBOUR OFFICE : Official Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 121-207 
and No. 11, pp. 388-420. 

(7°) The opinion in the Court on this question is given at some length. It 
makes clear that from its decision “it does not follow that the International 
Labour Organisation must totally exclude from its consideration the effect 
je cer production of measures which it may seek to promote for the benefit of 
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firmed and the extent of its powers in the field of agricuitural production 
was clearly defined. The delimitation of the respective fields of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome and the International 
Labour Office was a problem which had already been faced by both 
organisations and the creation of an Advisory Committee on Agriculture 
was decided upon in principle by the Governing Body of the Labour 
Office meeting in January 1922. At its next session, held in Rome in 
April 1922, three of its members were charged with the task of getting 
into touch with three persons nominated by the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, to consider the constitution of the Advisory 
Committee and to discuss the respective spheres of action of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and the International Institute. 

A preliminary exchange of views took place at Geneva on 26 and 28 
June 1922 and direct contact was thus established between the represen- 
tatives of the Governing Body of the Labour Organisation and the 
Permanent Committee of the Institute. The conclusions of the meeting 
were that the two institutions should establish between themselves 
effective and continuous collaboration and that to ensure this end they 
should create a Joint Advisory Committee on Agricultural Questions. 
This Committee would be summoned as required by either institution, 
would be composed of three members of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome and three members of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office, and would be 
required to examine the questions which one or other of the institutions 
might consider useful, with a view to co-ordinating the efforts of each 
and avoiding thereby all duplication of work. On occasion the Com- 
mittee might invite technical agricultural experts to advise them on 
special questions. 

This report (#1) was presented to the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in July 1922 and unanimously approved. No 
further action was taken at the time, but in January 1923 the Governing 
Body further decided (!*) that it was desirable to proceed to convene a 
meeting of the Mixed Agricultural Advisory Committee, composed of 
representatives of the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome and 
the International Labour Office, and it was left to the officers of the 
Governing Body to decide, in agreement with the Director, the most con- 
venient date for the meeting of this Committee. It is probable that a date 
early in the summer will be arranged. 


In the protection of the agricultural worker, the International Labour 
Organisation has a field of activity which immediately concerns one-half 
of the world’s population. Research into matters affecting the labour 
aspects of agriculture is part of the regular programme of the Office 
and governments are constantly requesting special agricultural infor- 
mation. 


(?2) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Official Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 3, p. 92. 
(?*) Ibid. Vol. VII, Nos. 6-7, p. 66. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE DES CHEMINS DE FER}; SESSION DE 
Rome, avriL 1922. Documents préparatoires. In five volumes; (1) voies 
et travaux; (2) traction et matériel; (3) exploitation ; (4) ordre général, 
chemins de fer économiques, statuts de l’ Association internationale; (5) résu- 
més spéciauw. Brussels, Weissenbruch. 1922. 


These five volumes, published by the International Railway Association, 
contain a large amount of information of great importance to experts in rail- 
way work. 


CoNnFEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES SYNDICATS CHRETIENS. JBul- 
letin de la Confédération internationale des syndicats chrétiens. Utrecht, 
Office of the Confederation. 


A decision of the Bureau of the International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions, adopted in December 1922, authorised the issue, in French and 
German, of a monthly bulletin. The Bulletin will appear on the fifteenth of 
each month and will consist of not less than sixteen pages. The following 
organisations and subjects will be dealt with : the International Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions, the International Christian Federation of Crafts, 
the International Labour Organisation, the Christian trade union movement 
in various countries, social legislation, statistics, miscellaneous news. The 
annual subscription is 8 French or Belgian francs, 3.50 Swiss francs, or 1.75 
Dutch florins. 


INTERNATIONAL Law AssociaTION. 34a Conferencia celebrada en 
Buenos Aires del 22 al 30 de Agosto de 1922. Bulletin of the International 
Law Association, Vol. I, No. 7. Buenos Ayres, 1922. 348 pp., illus. 


Report of the Thirty-First Conference on International Law, held at Buenos 
Ayres from 22 to 30 August 1922. 


ISTITUTO INTERNAZIONALE DI AGRICOLTURA; UFFICIO DELLE ISTI- 
TUZIONI ECONOMICHE E SOcIALI. Lo sviluppo della cooperazione in Giap- 
~ pone. Rome, 1922. 62 pp. 


This report on the development of co-operation in Japan has already appear- 
ed in the Bulletin des institutions économiques et sociales of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. ‘Ihe information has now been completed up to July 
1922, and the report is issued in Italian as a separate publication. It contains 
the text of the principal legislative measures dealing with the question, and 
statistics of the progress made by credit, consumers’, sale, producers’, and 
agricultural co-operatives. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BELGIUM 
MINISTERE DE L’INTERIEUR ET DE L’HYGIENE; SERVICE DE LA STA= | 

TISTIQUE GENERALE. Recensement général du 31 décembre 1920. Recen- 

sement des logements dans les communes de dia-mille habitants et plus, 

Brussels, 1922. txxv, 85 pp., tables, 


Simultaneously with the taking of the Belgian census on 31 December 1920, 
housing statistics were also collected in municipalities with over 10,000 inhab- 
itants ; there are 109 such municipalities. The report of the Minister of the 
Interior and Public Health gives the results of this enquiry and compares them 
with previous census returns. The population has decreased by 0.24 per cent. 
since 1910, but the number of households has increased by 7.97 per cent. 
during the same period. As the number of houses only increased by the very 
small proportion of 0.36 per cent., a somewhat serious housing crisis resulted. 
A tendency towards the relief of congestion in overcrowded houses is, however, 


noticeable. 


CANADA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ProvinciAL Boarp oF HEALTH. Twenty-Sixth Report, including 

Eleventh Report of Medical Inspection of Schools and the Thirtieth Report 

of Vital Statistics Department, being a Summary Report for the Year ending 

30 June 1922. Victoria, B. C., Culin. 1922. 51 pp. 


MANITOBA 


DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTiIon: Report for the Year ending 30 June 
1922. Winnipeg, Purcell, King’s Printer. 1922. 161 pp. 


ONTARIO 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Forty-Seventh Annual Report of the 
Ontario Agricultural College and Eaperimental Farm. Toronto, 1922. 53 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN ; 
- DEVELOPMENT CoMMISSION. Twelfth Report of the Development Com- 

i mission for the Year ended 31 March 1922. London, H. M. Stationery 

Office. 138 pp. 3s. 6d. 

4 This report was published in the late autumn of 1922; it gives an account 

of agricultural research in the United Kingdom carried on from March 1921 

, to March 1922 and financed by the Development Fund which was constituted 

by the Development Act of 1909. 


The Development Commissioners’ scheme for developing rural industries 
has included the setting up of a Rural Industries Intelligence Bureau, from 
which those already engaged in, or who may be desirous of establishing, such 
an industry may obtain skilled advice. Further, they advised the formation of 
a wholesale trading body for all village industries and handicrafts throughout 

the country. This has come into being and is known as the County Industries 
q Co-operative Society, Limited ; it is a purely business undertaking registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, receiving neither subsidy nor 
grant from the Government ; it works in close association with the Intelligence 
H Bureau. An advisory committee consisting mainly of medical and veterinary 
research experts was appointed in 1921 to investigate the subject of animal 
diseases and to report on the facilities available for their scientific study. 
The Commissioners estimate that the total expenditure of the United 
Kingdom on agricultural research within the year is probably covered by 
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£200,000, or about 0.05 per cent of the wholesale value of its farms and gardens, 
and ye amount £172,000 was provided by the Development Fund. At the 
same time they point out as a hopeful sign of awakening interest in scientific 
agricultural investigation that before the Development Fund was available 
private expenditure on agricultural research did not reach as much as £20,000 
in any one year. 

Appendix I to the Report gives a schedule of grants and loans recommended 
by the Development Commissioners in the 1921-1922 period; Appendix Il 
reproduces in full a report to the Commission on what the author describes as 
“minor and middle” industries in rural districts of certain European 
countries. 


Mepicat Resgarcn Councit; InpustRiAL Faticus 
Boarp. Atmospheric Conditions in Cotton Weaving. Textile Series, No. 6, 
Report No. 21. By S. Wrarr. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1923. 36 pp. 


This report gives the results of an experimental enquiry into atmospheric 
conditions in cotton-weaving sheds, including temperature, humidity, and 
ventilation. The weaving of certain fabrics must, for technical reasons, be 
carried out in a damp atmosphere, which is artificially produced in the sheds 
by the introduction of water or steam. This atmosphere is injurious to the 
workers ; it causes. discomfort, in some cases certain effects on. health, and 
in many cases a decrease of efficiency. Temperature and humidity are not 
the only factors which determine the physiological effect of atmosphere. There 
is another still more important element, which the authors of the report call 
“the cooling power of the air.” This depends partly upon the temperature 
and humidity of the atmosphere, but still more upon the rate of movement of 
the air. The importance of this factor in cotton weaving is pointed out for the 
first time in this report. 

The cooling power of air is measured by the “ kata-thermometer ” invented 
by Hill. By means of this instrument it has been possible to establish standards 
of humidity, temperature, and cooling power, and to show that the requisite 
standards are often not attained in weaving sheds. After describing the 
results of the enquiry, the report indicates two simple measures by which the 
conditions of work can be considerably improved : the wearing of suitable 
clothing, and the installation of devices by which the air near the workers can 
be made to move more rapidly. . 


ITALY 


CASSA NAZIONALE PER LE ASSICURAZIONI SOCIALI;_IsTiITUTO DI 
PROVIDENZA SOCIALE PER LE PRovVINCIE DI ReGGio-CaLaBrRia, CATAN- 
zaRoO, Cosmnza. Relazione sull’ opera svolta dall’ Istituto nel biennio: 14 
Luglio 1920-30 Giugno 1922. By Gino Gatutapi. Messina, Off. Grafiche. 
1922. 52 pp. 


This pamphlet, the author of which is Mr. Gino Galliadi, Director of the 
Social Welfare Institute for the Provinces of Reggio-Calabria, Catanzaro, and 
Cosenza, gives details of the work of the Institute during the period from 
July 1920 to June 1922. The author states that the application of the Act of 
21 April 1919 on unemployment, invalidity, and old age insurance was extremely 
difficult, especially in the country districts, as the peasants did not understand 
the purpose of the Act, while the landowners tried to prevent its being put 
into force. The Institute carried on active propaganda work in order to 
convince the parties concerned of the utility of social insurance. It achieved 
satisfactory results, and proposes to make increased efforts to induce a large 
number of small farmers and artisans to join the insurance system voluntarily. 


MINISTERO DELLA MARINA. Marina mercantile e traffico metittimo 
dall’ inizio della guerra ad oggi. Rome, 1922. 69 pp. 


This report contains information on the Italian mercantile marine and om 
maritime transport from 1914 to the end of 1922. It mentions the measures 
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taken during the war for requisitioning ships, and describes the organisation 
of the Ministry of Maritime and Railway Transport, which was set up in 

1916, at the same time as a similar institution in France, for the purpose 
of combining land and sea transport under a single authority. The report 
also gives information on state expenditure during and after the war on the 
mercantile marine and on the steps taken by the Government for its recon- 


struction and development. 


—— Situazione della marina mercantile italiana alla fine deglt anni 
f 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1924. Rome, 1922. 
153 pp. 


Statistics are supplied showing the position of the Italian mercantile 
! marine at the end of each of the years 1914 to 1921 inclusive. Information is 
given on types of vessel, dates of construction, tonnage, names of shipowners 
| or shipowning companies, latest improvements in the mercantile marine, etc. 
There is also a detailed table showing goods imported into Italy by sea, 
classified according to nature and origin. 


ReGio IsTiITUTO SUPERIORE DI SCIENZE ECONOMICHE E COMMERCIALI 
pi TRIESTE. Annuario 1921-1922. Naples, Gozzolino. 1922. 168 pp. 


An account of the work of the Institute for Higher Commercial Education 
at Trieste, giving interesting information on commercial education in Haly. 


Relazione della Commissione nominata con decreto del 3 octobre 1921 
dal Ministero per Vindustria e il commercio per Vispezione ordinaria delle 
assicurazioni. Rome, 1922. 278 pp. 

This publication contains the official report of the Commission of Inspection 
of the National Insurance Institute appointed by the Minister of Industry and 
f Commerce in October 1922. The general administration, finance, and book- 
keeping of the Institute and its branches were inspected. The report also 
gives information on the progress of different forms of insurance in Italy and 
on the attitude of insured persons. 


LUXEMBURG 


COMMISSION PERMANENTE DESTATISTIQUE. Annuaire officiel 1923. 
Luxemburg, Buck. 1922. 552 pp. 


Official year book of the Permanent Statistical Commission of Luxemburg. 
POLAND 


WrpAWNicTwa MINISTERSTWA PRACY 1 OPIEKI SPOLECZNEJ 

Rozwos UstawopAwsTWA Pracy PO Wosnliz SWIATOWEJ. Warsaw, 
1922. 22 pp. 

A translation into Polish by Mr. Baumgart, published by the Ministry ot 

Labour and Social Welfare in Poland, of a publication issued by the Inu 

: national Labour Office as Tendencies of European Labour Legislation since 

the War (Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 16 ; Geneva, 1921). 


SOUTH AFRICA 


MininG InpustrRy Boarp. Report. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by Command of His Royal Highness the Governor-General. Cape Town, 
Cape Times Ltd., Govt. Printers. 1922, 58 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The prolonged strikes which occurred in the Transvaal mining industry in 
the early part of 1922, and of which an account was given in the December 
1922 number of the International Labour Review, led to the appointment on 
15 April 1922 of Commissioners to enquire into and make recommendations con- * 
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cerning various points at issue. The main conclusions reached by the Board 
of Commissioners thus appointed were the following : (1) to approve the abolition 
of the “Status Quo Agreement ” (*) after the strike ; (2) against the substitution 
of white unskilled labour for native labour ; (3) against further reduction of 
wages in the gold mines ; (4) to sanction for white labour the colliery wage 
reduction proposed by the Chamber of Mines; (5) to approve the refusal of 
the Victoria Falls Power Company in refusing to grant higher wages, to refer 
the question of higher pay for Sunday work for further negotiation, but to 
criticise the Company’s action in not granting the request of the South African 
industrial Federation (the workers’ body) for a conference. The Report em- 
bodies further conclusions of the Commission mainly affecting gold mines and 
a rather full summary of the conciliation scheme drafted by the Board. This 
scheme has been accepted both by mine owners and workers. Full recognition 
is given to the trade unions, and, if the workers so request, they may be 
represented by the trade unions in all business taken before the Conciliation 
Board ; but should the unions decline to co-operate, the Conciliation Board 
can, and undoubtedly will, function without their assistance. 

The following schedules are attached to the Report: {a) minimum rates 
of pay in the Witwatersrand gold mines (exclusive of any cost of living 
allowance) April 1922 ; (b) Native Recruiting Corporation schedule of rates of 
pay and symbols to be used on pay-rolls ; (c) outline of conciliation machinery 
put forward by the Board. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic EpucaTion. Report of the Superintendent v 
Education for the Year ended 34 December 1921. Cape Town, Cape Times 
Ltd., Govt. Printers. 1922. 134 pp. 5s. 6d. 


ORANGE FREE STATE PROVINCE 


EpvucaTion DerparTMENT. Report for the Year ended 34 December 
1924. Bloemfontein, 1922. 75 pp. 


TRANSVAAL 


EpucaTion DEPARTMENT, Report for the Year ended 31 December 
1921. Pretoria, Govt. Printing and Stationery Office. 1922. 235, Lu pp. 
3s. 6d. 


The reports of the Education Departments in three Provinces of the Union 
of South Africa show that certain of their }roblems are very similar. The 
shortage of teachers appears to be acute, especially in the Orange Free State 
Province. The problem of the rural school and the possibility of centralisation 
are discussed in all three reports. South Africa being a bi-lingual country, 
the introduction of the second language into the schools raises certain difficul- 
ties. Teachers equally at home in the two languages are hard to find, and in 
schools too small to allow of the organisation of parallel classes one or other 
of the two languages inevitably suffers. A special commission appointed in the 
Orange Free State Province to investigate these and other matters presented 
interesting recommendations. 

The report for the Transvaal mentions a considerable advance in the 
organisation of trade schools, and a special report on continuation classes is 
given. The University of Witwatersrand (formerly the School of Mines) has 
for many years organised courses of instruction for mining apprentices extend- 
ing from two to five years ; in spite of the support of employers it was found 
that the apprentices did not take full advantage of the opportunities provided. 
The inspector recommends some form of compulsion for attendance at day 
= classes and separate accommodation and teaching staff for such 


(1) An agreement regulating the proportions of white and coloured labour to be 
employed. 


ee 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Report of Chief Inspector of Factories for the Year ended 31 December 
1924, 18 pp. : 


SWEDEN 
| KUNGLIGA SOCIALSTYRELSEN. Yrkes inspectionensverksamhet ar 1921. 
Pe Stockholm, Beckman. 1922. 129 pp., ilius, 

i This report is dealt with under the heading Industrial Inspection. 


SOCIALDEPARTEMENTET. III. Betakande 
och férslag augaende offentlig arbetsléshetkossor. Stockholm, 1922. 114 pp. 


This report on government employment exchanges and unemployment funds 
will be dealt with in a subsequent number of the Review under the heading 


Employment and Unemployment. 


SvVERIGES DELEGATION FOR DET INTERNATIONELLA SOCIALPOLITISKA 
SAMARBETET. IV Redog6relse internationella arbetsorganisationens hon- 
ferens i Genéve ar 1922. Stockholm, Govt. Printers, 1922. 18 pp. 


An account of the work and the results achieved by the Fourth Session 
of the International Labour Conference held at Geneva in 1922. 


SWITZERLAND 


BERNE 

StaTisTiscues Amt DER STapT BERN. Die Wohnverhdltnisse in der 
Stadt Bern nach den Ergebnissen der WohnungszGhlung vom 1 Dezember 
41920. Beitrige zur Statistik der Stadt Bern No. 6. Berne, 1922. 192 pp., 
tables, graphs. 


EF Gives the results of the housing enquiry which was undertaken in Berne 

. E on 1 December 1920, and compares them with the results of the enquiries of 

1896 and 1916. The first part deals with housing conditions: the number, 
arrangement, and condition of houses, the number and occupation of the 
occupants and owners, the amount of subletting, etc. ; it concludes with an 
historical account of the development of the city of Berne from 1860 to 1920. 
The second part of the report deals with rents, and gives an account of fluctua- 
tions in rents since 1896. The large increases which resulted from the present 
housing shortage are discussed. 

The report states that the number of workers’ dwellings is 5,899 as compared 
with the total number of 22,394 dwellings of all kinds in the town. Of these 
workers’ dwellings 44 per cent. belong to their occupants; for the country 
as a whole the percentage is 14.1. The average number of occupants of work- 
ers’ dwellings is 4.1 per dwelling and 1.77 per room. Rooms are sublet in 
24.7 per cent. of the dwellings. ‘The proportion of vacant dwellings fell from 1.3 
in 1896 to 0.4 in 1916 and 0.2 per cent. in 1920. Between 1913 and 1920 the rent 
of 97.5 per cent. of the dwellings was raised by 35 per cent. on an average. 


UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. Annual Report of the Attorney-General for 
the Fiscal Year 1922. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 461 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABouR; Bureav or Lasoour Statistics. Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Societies in the United States in 1920. Bulletin No, 313. 
By F. E. Parker. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. mm, 146, vi pp. 

The subject of this Bulletin has already been dealt with by the same author 
in the International Labour Review for December 1922 under the title: The 
Consumers’ Co-operative Movement in the United States. 
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—_.. —_— Labour Laws that have been declared Unconstitutional. Bule 
letin No. 321. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 89 pp. 


Treasury DepARTMENT; Service. Annual Report 
of the Surgeon-General for the Fiscal Year 1922. Washington, Govt. Print- 
ing Office. 1922. 330 pp. 

The Surgeon-General of the Public Health Service of the United States gives 
in this report an account of the work of the various branches of his service 
in 1922. The Scientific Research Division dealt with general questions relating 
to public health and industrial hygiene, and undertook enquiries into health 
conditions in various industries. These enquiries covered industrial dust, 
humidity, high temperature, the glass industry, foundries, brassfounders’ ague, 
fatigue, occupational dermatitis, etc. The extensive work undertaken by the 
Division of Domestic Quarantine for the prevention of infection included 
measures to combat anthrax. The Division of Sanitary Reports and Statistics 
drew up tables of morbidity, showing the incidence of disease according to 
age, sex, nationality, and occupation. The Division of Venereal Diseases pur- 
chased or borrowed 45 films during the year 1922. This Division, in collaboration 
with the Bureau of Education, has prepared a series of twelve educational 
films, including films entitled: “How to Prevent Disease”; “How Diseases 
Spread ”»; “General Hygiene”; “Personal Hygiene for Young Men”; and 
“ Personal Hygiene for Young Women”. 


— — Notes on the Efficiency of Various Systems of Air Condition- 
ing in a Munition Factory. Reprint No. 729 from the Public Health Reports. 


Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 17 pp. 


— — The Effect of Gasoline Fumes on Dispensary Attendance and 
Output in a Group of Workers. Reprint No. 785 from the Public Health 
Reports. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1920. 17 pp. 

This report was analysed in the Notes on Industrial Hygiene in the Inter- 
national Labour Review for January. 


—— VerTeRANs’ Burgav. Annual Report of the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau for the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1922. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 660 pp., tables. 


NEW YORK 

DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR. Court Decisions on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law July 1920 - October 1922. Subjects other than Constitutionality 
and Coverage. Special Bulletin No. 114. 1922. 188 pp. 


—— Children’s Work Accidents. Special Bulletin No. 116. 1923. 
42 pp., illus. 


PORTO RICO 

An Ezaceptional Case — Corporation v. Workmen’s Relief Commission of 
Porto Rico. San Juan, Bureau of Supplies, Printing, and Transportation, 
1922. 23 pp. 


An account of an appeal against the Porto Rico Workmen’s Relief Act on 
the grounds of unconstitutionality, and decisions of the courts. 


SOUTH DACOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic INstRUCTION. Jndustrial Rehabilitation of 
Persons injured in Industry or otherwise. Pierre. 13 pp., illus, 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AGUILERA, Joaquin. El Control obrero. Publications of the Camara 
official de Industria. Barcelona, 1923. 16 pp. 


In this pamphlet Mr. Joaquin Aguilera expresses the opinion that workers’ 
control, to which the trade unions affiliated to the Moscow International attach 
se much importance, is a pretext and in essence nothing more than a means 
of obtaining contro! over production and imposing the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. He considers that an industrial undertaking is like a Roman 
family : its very essence consists in its head. The authority of the employer 
must be restored, not by force but gradually by means of the example set by 
the employer in the daily discharge of his duties. The author summarises the 
results of the attempts to apply workers’ control in Russia and Italy on the 
basis of information obtained from Mr. Germain Martin’s book : Le contréle 
ouvrier et Vexpérience russe, and draws the conclusion that workers’ control 
is an impossibility. 


Au.-InpIA INDUSTRIAL WELFARE CONFERENCE. Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the first All-India Industrial Welfare Conference held in Bombay, 
6, 7, and 8 April 1922. Bombay, 1922. 35 pp. 


The resolutions passed at this Conference (originally proposed by the Social 
Service League, Bombay, and held under the auspices of the Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim Workmen’s Institute and the Tata Sons Workmen’s Institute) relate 
to sanitation and hygiene in factories ; training of welfare workers ; institution 
of works committees in industrial establishments ; formation of the All-India 
Industrial Welfare Work Organisation ; education of the working classes ; 
maternity and infant welfare ; housing ; attitude of employers and trade unions 
to welfare work ; promotion of co-operation among factory workers; closing 
of liquor shops in industrial areas. The text of the resolutions is given without 
any report on the discussions. 


American Labour Year Book, 1921-1922 (The). Ed. by Alexander 
TRACHTENBERG and Benjamin Giassperc. New York, Rand School of Social 
Science. 454 pp., index. $2.00. 


The year book is now in its fourth year; it is the production of the Rand 
School of Social Science and written from the point of view of Left Wing 
American Labour. It is a useful compilation containing a quantity of facts 
and figures on United States industrial life and conditions, ranging from an 
account of recent labour legislation and court decisions through anti-negro 
riots to all the usual topics treated in a labour year book. The information is 
thus very complete in range, but refers rather to 1920-1921 than to 1921-1922. 
On a somewhat smaller scale, but nevertheless occupying nearly two hundred 
pages, is given an account of international labour movements and of labour 
movements in other countries. 


Basset, William R. and Herwoop, Johnson. Production Engineering 
and Cost Keeping. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1922. 311 pp. 


This book is intended to give practical assistance to production managers, 
foremen, and cost accountants of machine shops as well as to higher executives 
desiring knowledge of shop-management practice. The theory and practice 
recommended were developed as the result of a number of years’ experience in 
metal trades plants, but the underlying principles are applicable to other 
industries and to larger or smaller establishments. The language and treatment 
is throughout eminently practical and as far as possible non-technical. 
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BERNARDINO, A. Saggio di wna diografia della letteratura economico- 
finansiaria. Turin, Libr. ital, 1922, 109 pp. 


This book gives a general account of Italian publications on economic and 
financial topics during and since the war (1915-1921), and a list of books, 
pamphlets, and review articles published in recent years dealing with the 
economic and financial situation of Italy. The book lays no claim to com- 
pleteness, but it is, nevertheless, of considerable interest and will be of great 
value to economists in view of the lack of other bibliographical publications 
on the subject. 


Bertu, Edouard. Les derniers aspects du socialisme, Etudes sur le 
devenir social. Paris, Marcel Riviére. 1923, xvu, 112 pp. 


A study of recent aspects of Socialism, 


Birot, Jean. Statistique annuelle de géographie humaine comparée, 
1922, 10° année. Published with the aid of an annual grant from the Ministry 
of Education, and awarded the medal of the Society of Commercial Geography 
of Paris, Paris, Hachette. 1922, 64 pp., graphs, maps. 5 francs, 


A collection of statistics, maps, and diagrams dealing with population and 
area, foodstuffs, textiles, fuel, metals, and commerce in France and other 
countries, 


Brezina, Dr. Ernst and TeLtexy, Dr. Ludwig. Internationale Uebersicht 
iiber Gewerbehrankheiten, nach dem Bericht der Gewerbeinspektionen der 
Kulturlinder tiber das Jahr 1919, Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der 
Gewerbehygiene, New Series. No. 10. Berlin, Springer, 118 pp, 


In this publication the two authors continue their series of summaries of 
statistical information obtained from the factory inspectors’ reports of various 
countries. The present publication, which refers to the year 1919, deals with 
poisoning by chemical products, infectious diseases, diseases due to dust, high 
temperatures, or electricity, occupational dermatitis, and diseases of the eyes 
in different countries, A useful index adds to the value of the work. 


BRISSENDEN, P, F. and FranxEL, E, Labour Turnover in Industry; a 
Statistical Analysis. New York, Macmillan, 1922, x1v, 215 pp. 


The authors dedicate to the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics this 
very useful and: careful analysis of what in America constitutes one of the 
most important problems of industrial management. The Preface states that 
“the figures which constitute the basis for the statistical analysis presented in 
these pages were collected for the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
by the authors and other members of the Bureau’s staff”. Most of the statis- 
tical material has appeared in the Monthly Labour Review of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics and in articles by the authors appearing in the 
Political Science Quarterly, Administration and the Journal of Political 
Economy. 

_ ‘The expression “labour turnover” as used by American writers was 
irvented in the United States for the purpose of calling attention to the 
great wastefulness due to the necessity of hiring large numbers of new and 
often untrained employees to replace those discharged or quitting employment. 
The authors refer to the difficulties and the importance of maintaining a stable 
working force and then take up the task of defining “labour turnover ” and 
selecting a satisfactory formula for compuling the rate of turnover. There 
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are three aspects of the shifting and changing of the labour force: (1) the 
number of employees hired (accessions) ; (2) the number leaving (separations) ; 
and (3) the number of employees needed to keep the force uniform (replace- 
ments). Labour authors state that labour turnover should mean replacement 
needed to maintain the working force. “Labour mobility ” is used to include 
al] movements and changes of labour in conformity with terminology used by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The base upon which they calculate rates 
of accession, separation, replacement and “labour flux” (accessions plus 
separations) is the total number of 300 ten-hour-day workers required to perform 
the nymber of hours’ (or days’) work during the period studied. 

‘Ihe book represents an enormous amount of careful analysis of the vast 
mass of data collected by agents of the United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics. The effect of personnel policies on labour stability is concisely shown. 
An attempt is made to estimate the extent of “labour mobility ” in the whole 
United States and in different localities and industries, and to distinguish 
between “necessary ” and “unnecessary ” labour changes. European employ- 
ers will scarcely accept the assumption that the replacement each year of 
25 per cent. of the working force is necessary for its maintenance. Differences 
in “Jabour mobility * in different establishments, between male and female 
workers, day and night workers, skilled and unskilled workers, and in different 
occupations are treated. 

Perhaps the most important chapters of the book deal with the relation 
of length of service and “labour mobility”. Elaborate analyses and tables 
are presented showing that in the stable part of the working force, which 
is defined as those serving more than one year, very few changes occur, while 
in the unstable part of the force the rates of separation are far the highest 
in those groups which have worked the shorter periods. Analysis of the 
returns from 53 establishments for the year 1917-1918 shows an enormously 
higher rate of separation among employees who worked one week or less 
than in any other group. The authors might have stated their conclusions 
in the for:n of a law of labour turnover ; “The longer a worker remains in 
his job, the less are the chances of his leaving his job”. 

This work will be of interest to European readers as showing the vastly 
greater instability of labour in “normal times” in the United States as com- 
pared with Europe. It should also be valuable in suggesting the desirability of 
keeping accurate statistical records of employment for the purpose of tracing 
the movements in employment during abnormal periods like the present, in 
which some countries are suffering from unemployment and under-employment 
while others are suffering from over-employment. Blank forms for keeping 
employment records are given and suggestions are made regarding the methods 
of keeping these records. In the Appendix are given the basic tables containing 
the information collected by agents of the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics in the two surveys of labour turnover made in 1915 and 1916, and 
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Corpova, Antonino. Gli aspetti presenti e futuri dell’ emigrazione, 
Problemi moderni series. Turin and Genoa, Casa editrice Problemi moderni. 
1923. 64 pp. 3 lire. 


The author gives a general account of the emigration question in Italy, 
mentions the principal countries in which emigrants can find openings, and 
illustrates, by means of official statistics of the Emigration Office for the 
years preceding the war, the difference between emigration from north and 
central Italy and that from southern Italy. Emigration from north Italy was 
of a temporary character, while the peasants and industrial workers of the 
south went either to the United States or to Brazil and frequently settled there 
permanently. 

M. Cordova also gives an account of Italian emigration legislation, and, 
in particular of the latest Act dated 13 November 1919. He discusses the future 
possibilities of Italian emigration, and expresses the opinion that emigration to 
the Argentine and Brazil might be intensified. 
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Cro1x-Rovuce russg. (ancienne organisation). Compte rendu de Pacti- 
vité de la Croiw-Rouge russe 4 Vétranger au 1* juillet 1922. Paris, 1922. 
38 pp. 

Work of the Russian Red Cross in countries other than Russia to 1 July 
1922. 


Dett ORO Main1, Dr. Attilio. Las Convenciones internacionales sobre 
immigracién, Publications of the Labour Association (Asociacion del Trabajo), 
Buenos Ayres, A. de Martino. 1922. 32 pp. 


The author reviews the results achieved by diplomatic action in the inter- 
national regulation of emigration and discusses the present state of legislation 
and of public opinion on the question in the Argentine. Mr. Dell Oro Maini 
considers that, in view of the liberal principles on which the constitution of 
the Argentine Republic is based, foreign immigrants can be provided with the 
maximum of legal protection in that country; he is favour of increasing the 
mumber and scope of agreements between Argentine and the countries of emig- 
ration. One chapter is devoted to the proposals of the International Emigration 
Commission, and the importance of the work of the Commission from the 
point of view of countries of immigration is stressed. 


Eza, (Vizconde de). Zl Senuelo de la Socializacién. Informe presen- 
tado a la Academia de Ciencias morales y politiicas en el curso de sus sesio- 
nes de 1922, Madrid, Graficas reunidas. 1922. 45 pp. 


The subject of this book is the problem of socialisation. The author gives 
a summary account of the experiments which have been tried in Germany, 
deriving this information from Tardy’s book. He analyses Otto Bauer’s Bill, 
the main ideas of which were adopted by the partisans of socialisation in 
France and Germany. He regards the German Act of 23 March 1919 as a piece 
of unreal and unpractical idealism. He gives an account of the legislation deal- 
ing with coal, potash, and the iron industry, Rathenau’s scheme, and the 
individualist reaction of Hugo Stinnes, and describes the discouragement of the 
Socialists in face of capitalist opposition. 

In the second chapter the principle of socialisation itself is criticised, and 
the hopes placed by the French Socialists on the institution of the Economic 
Labour Council (Conseil économique de travail) characterised as illusory. 
Mr. de Eza concludes by stating that the French schemes, which are intended 
to please everybody, will satisfy nobody. A statement of the views of Mr. Debu- 
quois on the harmony between individual and collective interests is also given 
and there are two appendices, giving a detailed account of various schemes 
of nationalisation as described by Valére Fallon in his Principes d’économie 
sociale, Louvain, 1921. 


FEDERAZIONE AGRICOLA INTERPROVINCIALE. La Cooperasione agra- 
ria nel Milanese ed in alcune zone limitrofe. Milan, 1922. 31 pp., illus. 


A description of the development of agricultural co-operative societies in the 
Province of Milan and the adjoining districts from 1911 to 1922. 


FEDERAZIONE ITALIANA LAVORATORI INDUSTRIE ALIMENTARI. La 
ragioni della parte operaia per la modificazione della legge 23 marzo 1924 
sull’ orario della panificazione. Rome, Berlutti. 1922. 12 pp. 


This report was submitted to the Minister of Labour by the Italian Federa- 
tion of Workers in the Food Industry with a view to obtaining the amendment 
of the Act of 23 March 1921 concerning hours of work in bakeries. The report 
discusses the question of night work in bakeries, combats the objections of the 
employers, and proposes that work should begin at 5 or 6 instead of at 4 a.m. 
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FEDERAZIONE NAZIONALE SINDACALE DELL’ INDUSTRIA MECCANICA 
& METALLURGICA. Aspetti del costo della vita e dei salari in Germania, By 
Federico Jaracu. Milan, La stampa commerciale. 1922. 25 pp. 


Contains a number of statistics on wages and conditions of living of German 
workers. 


HAUPTVERBAND DEUTSCHER ORTSKRANKENKASSEN. Bericht iiber den 
sechsundzwanzigsten deutschen Ortskrankenkassentag vom 3. bis 5, September 
1922 in Karlsruhe, Dresden, 1922. 135 pp. ; 


Report of the twenthy-sixth congress of German Local Sick Funds, held at 
Carlsruhe from 3 to 5 September 1922. 


Hops, Dr. E. W., Hanna, Dr. W.,andSrattysrass, Dr. C. 0, Industrial 
Hygiene and Medicine. London, Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 1923. 746 pp. 


This new and amply illustrated treatise on industrial hygiene and medicine 
deals with general questions of hygiene, such as lighting, heating, and ventila- 
tion, and also discusses at length the causes of industrial disease. The material 
is not, however, always arranged in the most satisfactory way, and in some 
cases subjects of secondary interest are dealt with in more detail than those of 
greater importance. 

The chapter devoted to poisonous substances deals with each poison (lead, 
manganese, carbon monoxide, etc.) in turn, describing the symptomatology, the 
dangerous processes involved, and the best preventive measures. The effect 

of dust in causing disease is dealt with in detail, and methods of estimating the 
- amount of dust in the air and the pathological effects of inhaling dust are 
described. Infectious diseases of occupation, such as tuberculosis, anthrax, 
and ankylostomiasis,are discussed in detail and a number of statistics and 
illustrations are given. The following chapters deal with diseases of the skin 
and sensory organs, occupational cancer, and conditions of health in various 
occupations (miners, glassworkers, textile workers, compressed-air workers, 
etc.). The chapter on the physiology of work contains an account of 
new methods for measuring industrial fatigue, as well as of the various 
factors affecting output, such as working hours, the weekly rest, rest 
periods during work, overtime, etc. Information is also supplied on welfare 
work, medical inspection, vocational guidance, first-aid, and all the most modern 
arrangements in use in Great Britain for protecting the health of the worker 
and introducing scientific methods of work. A concluding chapter deals with 
industrial accidents and workmen’s compensation, and adds a list of the legis- 
lative measures by which the health ‘and well-being of workers in Great Britain 
are protected. 

A bibliography of the subject dealt with is given at the end of the chapter. 


Kos.scu, Dr. F. and Miscu, Dr. J. Gewerbehrankheiten, From Lehr- 
buch der Grenzgebiete der Medizin und Zahnheilkunde, second edition. Leipzig, 
Vogel. 1922. 


The Lehrbuch der Grenzgebiele der Medizin und Zahnheilkunde, published 
under the direction of the Berlin dentist, Dr. J. Misch, includes an interesting 
article by Dr. F. Koelsch and Dr. J. Misch on occupational diseases of the 
mouth. The authors discuss dental injuries of mechanical origin, and those 
due to temperature, dust, and industrial poisons. Among the occupations 
which cause mechanical lesions to the teeth, the authors mention shoemaking 
and dressmaking, where the needle is held between the teeth and the thread 
bitten off ; glassmaking, where there is friction from the tube ; and clarionet 
playing. Temperature does not appear to produce anatomical lesions, but rather 
neuralgic and shooting pains along the upper and lower jaws, especially on 
the side nearest the flame. These symptoms occur amongst stokers, glass- 
workers, and bakers. Cold may also cause neuralgic pains in the case of 
butchers, poulterers, and other persons who use refrigerating apparatus. Dust 
may exercise a serious effect on the mouth; this varies with the nature and 
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form of the particle of dust, the length of exposure and the individual suscep- 
tibslily of the worker. The authors also deal with the effect of dust on the 
mucous membranes of the nose, the pharynx, and the larynx, especially in 
causing catarrh. Flour and sugar dust is particularly injurious in causing 
dental caries. An account is then given of injuries caused by industrial poisons : 
phosphorus necrosis, lead line on the gums, ulcer of the gums due to chromates, 
and inflammation of the gums due to mercury, elc. Some account is also given 
of vegetable poisons which specially affect painters and varnishers, and indus- 
trial infectious diseases, such as anthrax and glanders. The work contains 
interesting statistical tables and valuable illustrations. 


Konstitution und Umwelt im Lehrlingsalter ; No 1. Konstitutions-Dienst- 
pflicht, by J. Kaur; No. 2. Machinenbauer, Schlosser, Schmiede, by Dr. AtB- 
XANDER. Miinchener sozialhygienische Arbeiten aus dem Hygienischen Institut. 
Munich, Lehmanns, 1922. 145 and 66 pp. 


This book deals with the influence of ‘heir surroundings on the health of 
young persons at the age of apprenticeship. The general section of the work, 
the author of which is Professor Kaup, is based on a large number of anthro- 
pometrical observations. There are interesting diagrams and statistics showing 
the various factors which affect the constitution of young persons, including the 
elfect of surroundings, occupation, disease, etc. on height, chest measurement, 
and other physical features. Dr. Epstein contributes a special study dealing 
with young persons employed in the construction of machines, locksmiths’ 
work, and forges. In another special study Dr. Alexander gives an account of 
investigations concerning young commercial employees, 


LAPOINTE, Mgr. Eugéne. Le Travail du dimanche dans notre indus- 
trie. Faits sociaux. Montréal, Ecole sociale populaire. 32 pp. 15 cents. 


Arguments against Sunday work in the wood-pulp industry in Canada. 


Lerort, Joseph. Traité théorique et pratique de la législation sur les 
maladies professionnelles. Paris, Jibr. de la Soc. des Juris-classeurs, 192], 
91 pp. 


The text of the French Act of 25 October 1919, which extends the application 
of the Act of 9 April 1898 concerning industrial accidents to diseases of occup- 
ational origin, and of the various Decrees dealing with the subject, is reproduced 
in this publication. The author discusses the problems connected with indus- 
trial accidents and occupational diseases, and compares the legislation on 
occupational diseases in France and other countries ; particular attention is 
given to the practical results achieved by the French system. A detailed index 
and a table showing the decisions of the courts which have created the juris- 
prudence of the question add to the usefulness of the work. 


Lorutor, André, Crime et société, essai de criminologie sociale, Paris, 
Stock. 1923. xxv, 379 pp. 


The author gives an account of modern ideas on criminality. He accepts 
the division of criminals into two classes; the first class consists of diseased 
persons ; in the case of the others he considers that “if crime is on the increase 
in spite of repressive measures, this must be attributed to frequent economic 
crises, to unemployment, to the development of industrialism, to false ideas of 
civilisation, to powerful and dangerous suggestions, to alcoholism, and other 
Social causes”. The author points out that as civilisation has progressed crime 
has become less brutal in its form, and concludes that it is gradually tending 


to disappear. He considers that the process could be hastened by the education 
of the masses. 
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Lukas, Dr. Joseph. Uvod do Ceskoslovenského Sociainiho Pojisténi 
Prague, 1922. 80 pp. 10 kronen. 


The author, who is at the head of the Social Insurance Department in the 
Ministry of Social Affairs at Prague, gives a historical survey of the growth of 
‘social insurance and outlines its principles. Special attention is given to points 
connected with the Bill for the institution of old age and invalidity insurance 
-and the reorganisation of other forms of insurance which is at present under 
consideration in Czechoslovakia. 


Macara, Sir Charles W. Getting the World to Work. Manchester, 
Sherratt and Hughes. 1922. 417 pp. 


A collection of. articles, letters, and records of interviews in which are set 
forth the author’s views on the chief “national and international questions 
raised during the most interesting period of reconstruction”. An enthusiastic 
supporter of the International Institute of Agriculture in the work for world 
peace and enlightenment, for eleven years President of the International 
Cotton Federation, and an indefatigable worker in the cause of industrial peace, 
Sir Charles Macara emphasises the interdependence of nations and industries and 
the necessity of internationalism in industry. He advocates collective bargain- 
ing, the charging of unemployment to industry, a higher standard of living 
for the industrial worker, & shorter working day, and a share in profits and 


control. He examines some schemes of nationalisation or socialisation tried in 


different countries and points out the failure of these experiments in state 
appropriation of industry. In dealing with the various factors making for 
unrest and dislocation in industry and the machinery for the adjustment of 
industrial disputes, the author severely criticises political interference, holding 
that industrial problems should be removed from the realm of politics and 
their solution entrusted to a tribunal of capital and labour, a body similar to 
‘the Industrial Council instituted by the British Government in 1911. In his 
opinion the part played by the Government should be confined to the develop- 
ment of industries and commerce on general lines indicated by practical business 
men. Prominence is given to questions affecting the better conduct and the 
means of promoting the revival of trade on a world-wide scale ; other important 
subjects touched upon are disarmament, England’s industrial policy, and her 
trade with coloured races. 


MANZANILLA, J. M. Discwrsos Parlamentarios. Second edition. Lima. 
573, v pp. 


A reprint of the speeches of Mr. J. M. Manzanilla on labour questions in the 
Peruvian Parliament in the years 1905 to 1918. 


NikxovageFrFr, Nikola, Mesdunarodno Bjuro na truda. Geneva, Bureau 
de Presse bulgare informateur. 1923. 15 pp. 
The purpose of this publication is to make the work of the International 


Labour Office more widely known. The author gives an account of the origin, 
organisation, and work of the Office and of its relations with Bulgaria. 


Nitti, Francesco, La decadenza dell’ Europa. ‘Le vie della ricostru- 
zione. Florence, Bemporad. 1922. 307 pp. 


This book is in Some sense the completion of the volume on the general 
political situation already published under the title Peaceless Europe (in the 


‘United States The Wreck of Europe) by Mr. Nitti, ex-Prime-Minister of Italy. 
_ THe author summarises and criticises the Treaty of Versailles, particularly from 
-the economic and financial point of view, describes the immense difficulties 


with which the various countries are faced in attempting the economic recon- 
struction of Europe, and states the methods which he considers most likely to 
lead to success. The work is completed by an appendix giving statistics of 
armaments in European countries and by an index. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGICAL SociETY oF THE Kinepom. Transac- 
tions of the Ophthalmological Society of the United Kingdom. Session 1922, 
London, Churchill, 1922. 406 pp. 


The Ophthalmological Society of the United Kingdom has published a report 
on the communications made to it during the year 1921-1922. Attention may 
be drawn in particular to the discussion on occupational diseases of the eye 
which followed on the report of Professor T. Legge, in the course of which 
Professor E. Collis submitted an article dealing with eyesight in relation to 
vocational guidance. Reports on various diseases and congenital abnormalities 
of the eye were also submitted. 


PaRTITO SOCIALISTA ITALIANO (DIREZIONE DEL), Resoconto del 18 
Congresso nazionale del Partito Socialista italiano. Milan, Avanti. 1922, 
403 pp. 


This report contains the verbatim record of the eighteenth National Con- 
gress of the Italian Socialist Party, held at Milan in October 1921, at which 
the programme of the party in home and international affairs was discussed. 
The full text of the resolutions adopted is given. 


PgrGoxesi, Ferrucio. Sindacalismo operaio. Aprunti storico-giuridici, 
Preface by Edoardo Tommassone. Citta di Castello, i] Soleo, 1922. 294 pp. 


A general account of trade unionism from the historical, legal, and social 
point of view. The first part of the volume deals with workers’ organisations 
in ancient, medieval, and modern times. The second part deals with the 
labour contract in its relation to trade unionism, and gives information on 
collective agreements in Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Norway, and 
Austria. The third part is devoted to workers’ organisations and international 
labour legislation. The work of the International Labour Organisation and of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice is described. Reference is also 
made to the Labour Treaties concluded by Italy with France in September 1919 { 
and with Luxemburg in November 1920. | 
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PigzroTti, Matteo. L’Istituto coloniale italiano, sue origini, suo sviluppo. 
Rome, Ind. grafiche. 40 pp. 


The author gives a general account of the work of the Italian Colonial 
Institute, which was set up to study the conditions of Italian emigration to the 
Italian colonies and to foreign countries and to keep in touch with Italians who 
have emigrated. The Institute has set up an information bureau and employ- 
ment exchange at Rome, by arrangement with the Italian Government, in order 
to supply the needs of intending emigrants, especially of intellectual workers. 


PosLeTeE Troncoso, Moises. Museos Sociales. Santiago, Valiente y Cia. 
1922, 26 pp. 


A reprint of a lecture given by Mr. Poblete Troncoso, Director of the Chili 
Labour Office, at the Economical Housing Exhibition held at Santiago in 
September 1922. The author gives an account of the work of the ‘ social 
museums ’ in Paris, Barcelona, Buenos Ayres, and Rio de Janeiro, and proposes 
that a similar institution should at once be set up in Chili. 


Quisano, J. Rivero. La Clase patronal. Mexico City, 1922. 47 pp. 


The author argues that _ cial classes have arisen as a consequence of the 
natural tendency of mankind towards association. He reviews the development 
_ Of classes in the history of China, Persia, India, Greece, and Rome, and comes 
to the conclusion that classes will never cease to exist. Perhaps a new class 
is now coming into existence, the employers’ class, which is destined to become 
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a technical aristocracy. Mr. Quijano traces the origins of this tendency from 
the Middle Ages to the present time, and characterises the typical modern 
employer in his relations with his workers. 


Raprorp, G.S. The Control of Quality in Manufacturing. New York, 
Ronald Press. 1922, xvu, 404 pp. 


The principal aim of this book is to show that the control of quality in 
manufacturing is the “correct starting point for economy, (as well as to obtain 
higher standards for their own value), since, if quality is under positive and 
continuous control, increase of output follows as a by-product advantage”. The 
best methods in the control of quality are described and numerous illustrations 
and diagrams are included. This work, of a highly technical character, 
presents the results of a study on a subject to which relatively little attention 
has been given and no literature devoted. 


Revcis, Eugen. Umanitarismul si Internationala Intelectualilor. Pre- 
face by Georg F. Nicotai. Bucharest, Viata Romaneasca. 1922. 264 pp. 


In this book on Humanitarianism and the Intellectual Workers’ Inter- 
national, Mr. Relgis, who is the chief exponent in Roumania of the humanitarian 
ideas expressed by Professor Georg F. Nicolai in his book on The Biology of 
War, pleads for international collaboration among intellectual workers. Mr. 
Relgis wishes to see the modern world replaced by a society in which money 
would no longer be the measure of all value and the law of supply and demand 
would cease to prevail. He compares “the activities of intellectual workers, 
who have an almost idolatrous respect for the old order even though they 
work under the auspices of the Allied Governments ”, with free and independent 
action, to the disadvantage of the former. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first deals with the pioneers of 
humanitarianism who appeared during the epoch of war and barbarism ; the 
second is devoted to international movements of intellectual workers ; and the 
third defines the doctrine of humanitarianism. The author concludes by 
emphasising the necessity of international collaboration among intellectual 
workers on a humanitarian basis. 


Ricuarpson, ©. A. Methods and Eaperiments in Mental Tests. London, 
Harrap. 1922. 94 pp. 


Certains experiments in mental testing of school children are here described, 
and the method of utilising the results of such tests is gone into in some 
detail. General questions of principle are merely touched on broadly in the 
introductory chapter, but the sections on statistics based on mental tests may 
be of considerable use to those actually using tests. 


Rigoia, Rinaldo. Manua'etto di tecnica sinducale. In the series 
I problemi del lavoro, Florence, Bemporad. 72 pp. 


In this pamphlet the author discusses the principal technical problems of 
trade unionism. He describes the attempts hitherto made to abolish the wage 
basis of work, and points out those aspects of the movement which he regards 
as Utopian. He then discusses co-operation, profit-sharing, and co-partnership. 
In the section dealing with workers’ control he recalls the agitation which 
this question aroused in Italy some time ago, the intervention of the Govern- 
ment, and the Alessio Bill. He considers that workers’ control cannot be 
effective unless it is carried out by picked men of a high standard of intelligence 
and education. The first thing which is necessary to improve the position of 
the working classes is thus to provide the proletariat with more adequate 
facilities for education. 
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_ Rurnt, Meuccio. Il fatto cooperative in Italia. Bologna, Nicola Zani- 
chelli, 1922. 174 pp. 8.50 lire. 


The purpose of this book is to study the origin and development of the co- 
operative movement in Italy, to trace the evolution of co-operative doctrine under 
the influence of such men as Mazzini, Luzzatti, Wollemberg, Valenti, Monte- 
martini, Loria, etc., to show the important part which the co-operative principle 
has always played’ in Italian thought, and also to indicate the weak points of 
co-operation in Italy. A new impulse was given to the movement in Italy by 
the war, and there was a great increase in the number of co-operatives of all 
kinds, including producers’, consumers’, credit, agricultural, and industrial 
co-operatives. The movement has, however, one serious defect. It relies upon 
government support instead of developing independently on its own resources. 
The co-operative movement cannot be successful without a spirit of self-sacrifice 
on the part of its members. The movement has an intellectual and moral 
aspect, as Well as a business aspect. 


Scuitp, Heinrich. Das Lohn- und Arbeitsverhdlinis im Deutschen Maler- 
gewerbe des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts unter dem Einfluss der Arbeitnehmer 
und Arbeitgeberverbande. xm, 314 pp. Wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Insti- 
tut fir Handwerkerpolitik. Hanover, Alfred George, 1922. 


The German Institute of Applied Handicrafts proposes to publish a series 
of works dealing with labour questions, of which this is the first volume. 
Written in a simple and lucid style, it traces the historical development of 
labour questions in the painting trade in Germany during the twentieth century, 
showing the extent to which social and political problems in the trade are 
conditioned by past events. The author has given prominence to the purely 
scientific aspects of the subject, but has endeavoured at the same time to 
furnish those engaged in the adjustment of labour disputes in Germany with 
essential technical data. An arbitrator must have a general knowledge of the 
background of the economic dispute within a trade in order to understand 
the questions actually under consideration, 

The first part of the book is a survey of sources of information ; the second 
treces the origin, historical development, and social and political importance 
of the workers’ organisations ; the third deals with fluctuations in wages and 
collective agreements; the fourth describes working conditions and wages. 
The appendices contain various regulations and examples of collective agree- 
ments relating to the trade. 


VERBAND DER ARBEITSLOSENFUERSORGEAEMTER, 
1, Jahresbericht 1921-1922, Zurich, 1923. 56 pp. 


A detailed report on the activity of the Swiss Federation of Unemployment 
Relief Offices since its foundation in June 1921. The various suggestions made 
by the Federation to the Federal Labour Office for the modification of the 
System of unemployment relief are reproduced, and particular attention is given 
to the question of the employers’ contributions to unemployment funds. The 
decisions of the Federal Board of Appeal for Unemployment Relief Questions 
in a number of typical cases are given in an appendix. 


ScHWEIZERISCHER VERBAND ZUR FOERDERUNG DES GEMEINNUETZ- 
IGEN WOHNUNGSBAUES. Wohnungsnot, Fragen des Wohnungsbaues. 
Zurich, Rascher. 1921. 81 pp. 


This puDfication on the housing problem in Switzerland contains three 
articles by well known Swiss authorities. Mr. Carl Bruschweiler discusses the 
causes and extent of the Swiss housing shortage ; he estimates that there was 
a shortage of about 23,000 dwellings in 1922. Dr. K. Naegeli deals with the 
economic problem of building ; he emphasises the importance of equalising 
rents in existing houses and those which are to be built in future. Mr. Hans 
Bernouilli discusses technical problems in building cheap houses. 
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Sechsunddreissigster Verbandstag der laendlicher Spar- und Vorschuss- 
vereine und Wirtschaftsgenossesschaften. Hermannstadt, 1922. 26 pp. illus. 
iy Report submitted on 20 November 1922 to the thirty-sixth congress of the 


Hh Association of Rural Savings and Credit Societies and Economic Guilds of 
Hermannstadt. 


Socidlme-Politicha Rocenka Odborového Sdruzeni Ceskoslovenského, 1922- 
= 1923. Prague, 1923. 622 pp. 30 kronen. 


| : The social and political year book of the Confederation of Czechoslovak 


Trade Unions, edited by Mr. R. Tayerle, gives the texts of all social legislation 
passed in Czechoslovakia from 1918 to 1922. 


Prague, 


Sousex Jaxus. Stdtni Pece o Bespecnost Némesdni Prace. 
1923. 272 pp. 36 kronen. 


In the first part of the book the author, who is at the head of the Labour 
Department of the Ministry of Social Welfare in Prague, gives an account of 
existing Czechoslovak legislation dealing with agricultural and industrial work- 
ers. The second part contains the text of sixty Goschaaiover Acts and Decrees 
concerning the safety of workers. 
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SoziaAL-DEMOKRATISCHE AKBEITERPARTE! DEUTCHOSTERRBICHS, 
Protokoll des Parteitages 1922. Die Verhandlungen der sozialdemokrati- 
schen Arbeiterpartei Deutschdsterreichs abgehalten am 14. und 15. Oktober 
in Wien. Vienna, Wiener Volksbuchhandlung. 1922. 208 pp. 


Minutes of the annual Congress of the Austrian Social Democratic party, 
held at Vienna on 14 and 15 October 1922. Reports for the past year. 


Stuart, Verrijn. Die heutige Arbeitslosigheit im Lichte der Weltwirt- 
schaftslage. Kieler Vortrage Nr. 5. Jena, Fischer. 1922. 23 pp. 


iW This study of unemployment in relation to the world economic situation 
will be dealt with in a subsequent number of the Review under the heading 
Employment and Unemployment. 


f Third Winter of Unemployment (The). The Report of an Enquiry under- 
taken in the Autumn of 1922. London, King. vm, 350 pp. 


This volume will be dealt with in a subsequent number of the Rebiew under 
the heading Employment and Unemployment. 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF UANADA. Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention, held at the City of Montreal 
214 to 26 August 1922. 1922. 177, 1x pp. 


The reports of the central and provincial executive committees of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. A summary of the labour legislation adopted 
by the Parliaments of the Provinces and the text of the resolutions adopted 


by the congress. 


Université Lyon. Annales de l'Institut de médecine légale de 
| VUniversité de Lyon. Vol. 1V. 1922. 


if The transactions of the Institute of Legal Medicine of the University of 
Lyons are published every year under the above title. The editor is Professor 
Etienne Martin. Volume IV is particularly interesting from the point of view 
of industrial hygiene. It contains an article by Professor Martin on the factory 
doctor, his work, his responsibilities, the special theoretical and technical know- 
ledge of industrial diseases and poisons which he requires, his rights ani his 
duties. There are also two articles by Dr. Chambovet, the first of which deals 
with the minor symptoms of benzine poisoning, while the second gives an 
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account of benzine poisoning from the toxicological, clinical, and medico-legal 
points of view. : 


Vico-Faz1o, Lorenzo, Del concetto e dell’ obligo di lavoro. Catania, a 
Giannotta. 32 pp. 


The author studies the- development of the philosophical conception of 
labour at different times and in the works of various sociologists. He considers | 
that an international code of labour should be drawn up, as he regards this as 

the only means of establishing harmony among the workers of the world and 

protecting them against the ill effects of economic rivalry among the nations. 


VraBexk, Dr. V. Mesindrodni Ochrana Delniku Zamestnanych v Zeme- 
delstvi. Prague, 1922. 56 pp. 4 kronen. 


| 
Dr. Vrabek, who was Czechoslovak Government Delegate to the Third Inter- | 
national Labour Conference, gives a brief account of the historical development \ 
of international labour legislation, indicates the tasks which lie before the 
International Labour Organisation, and describes the organisation of the Inter- | 
national Labour Office and the Conferences. He gives considerable attention “a 
to the competence of the International Labour Organisation on agricultural 
questions. In this connection he gives a Czech translation of the Draft Con- 

ventions and Recommendations relating to agriculture which were adopted by 

the Third Conference, and compares them with existing Czechoslovak legislation. 


Robert. Konsumgenossenschaften. Gemeinschaftskultur 
Nr. 3. Stuttgart, Moritz. 1922. 75 pp. 


A brief study of the consumers’ co-operative movement. 


Woociecnowskl, Stanislaw. Kooperacja w rozwoju historycsnym Zwia- 
sek Polskich Stowarzyszén Spozywcdw. Warsaw, Wende. 1923. vi, 383 pp. 


The author of this book is Mr. Stanislaw Wojciechowski, who is now 
President of the Polish Republic and was one of the founders of the Polish 
co-operative movement. The book is published by the Propaganda Department 
of the Polish Union of Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. It gives a complete 
account of the development of the co-operative movement in western countries, 
and the methods which have been adopted. The first chapter explains the 
general theory of co-operation and emphasises the fact that it is both moral 
and economic in character. The author discusses the problems connected with 
the structure of the co-operative society, its financial resources, and the division 
of profits, and classifies the various kinds of co-operative. Other chapters deal 
with various forms of co-operation : consumers’ co-operatives, co-operatives of 
wage-earners, craft co-operatives, and agricultural co-operatives. In the case 
of each form of co-operation the author takes as a model the country where 
that form is most highly developed . 


Younc, Kimball. Mental Differences in Certain Immigrant Groups. 
University of Oregon Publications, Vol. I, No. 11. Eugene, University of Ore- 
gon Press, 1922. 103 pp. 


___ This thesis embodies the results of psychological tests of children in typical 
Californian schools undertaken with a view to determining what, if any, differ- 
ence in mental level existed as between children of North European and Latin 
extraction. The tests given and the treatment of the results are described in 
elaborate detail. The three closing chapters give the author’s conclusions, based 
on the results of his tests, as to necessary changes in educational policy and 
the of findings on racial and immigrant problems 

eories of race erence and cultural pro; . A biblio 
works quoted is given. 


Imprimerie commerciale de la Société anonyme du Salut Public, Lyon. 
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